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CHAPTER I. 

1714—1716. 

ACCCSBIQV or aiOIlQE 1. — STAtlS OP PAKtlfiS. — ASCPNDENCT 
OF THE WHIGS. — GSEMAM FKEDILICTJONS OF THE KING. — 
8ETTLE2IENT OF TUB COURT AND CIVIL LIST. NEW PARLIA¬ 
MENT SUMMONED. — CORONATION SERMON. — WOllMy DIS¬ 
CUSSION ON THE FEACE OF UTRECHT.^SEIZURE OF THE FAPERS 
OF THE NEGOTIATORS. — REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 

— IMPEACHMENT OF BOLINGBROKE, OXFORD) ORMOND, AND 
STRAFFORD.—FLIGHT OF BOUNGBROKE AND ORMOND TO 
FRANCE.—BILLS OF ATTAINDER FOUND AGAINST THEM.— 
OXFORD COMMITTED TO THE TOWER.—TUMULTS IN LONIWN. 

— ARREST OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMONS.—CLOSE OF THE 
SESSION,—DEATHS OF BURNET, WHARTON, AND HALIFAX,— 
THE EARL OF MAR*S REBELLION. — DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE 
NORTH* —SURRENDER OF PRESTON. — BATTLE OF DUNBLANE. 

— appearance Of THE PRETENDER IK SCOTLAND.—HIS TOTAL 
discomfiture and FUGHT.—his ill luck CONTRASTED WITH 
THE GOOD FORTUNE OF THE KING. — IMPEACHMENT AND EXE¬ 
CUTION OF THE REBEL LORDS* 

Gwiiob I, waft called to tfae throne of England with 
everjr preposw»don against him except the paramount 
one of religion. He wu in the fifty-fiftPyear of his 
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age, with the habits of a petty sovereign governing by 
his will and pleasure — a stranger to die language 
manners, laws, and liberties of the English people. He 
left his wife behind him shut up in a tower t, and he 
brought over at his side that common state symbol of 

* See lady M. W. Montagu'i humorous account of the court of 
George 1. The fact of his majesty's igtturance of the English language wm 
frequently alluded to e?en in parUam^nt. Shipi^n, one of the most in- 
aexible patriots of the time, observed, in a debate on the army estimate's,— 
** It IS the infelicity of his majesty’s reign, ibat he is unacquainted with 
our language and constitution." ** He could speak no English," says lady 
Mary W. Montagu, "and was past the age of learning it. Our customs 
and laws were all mysteries to him, which he neither tried to understand, 
nor was capable of understanding it he endeavoured it." 

t The story or the mystery of Sophia Dorothea, the unfortunate wife of 
George I., and her lover, count Koningsmark (see his trial for the assas¬ 
sination of Mr. T^nne, and the iniquitous screening of his guilt, in the 
State Trials, vol IX.), has been often mentioned and canvassed in nnnt. 
She was the daughter of the duke and duchess of Zell, who obliged her to 
marry George, then electoral pnnee. Koningsmark (ook advantage of the 
husband’s temporary absence to be admitted to her chamber, on leaving 
which he was seized and strangled by assassins posted in the untecliarnber 
for the puriiose. His body, according to some (Lemontey, llistoire de la 
R6genc'e), was burned m an oven — according to others (Coxe's Walpole 
and Horace Walimlc’s BeminiBcences), was buried, and afterwards dis¬ 
covered by workmen making repairs under the floor of the untortun.ite 
princess’s dressing-room. Shut up m the castle of Alden, she constantly 
protested her innocence of all but allowing him to take a final leave of 
tier, and was believed by many. It was further said (C'pxe'a W'alpole) 
that the countess Platen, her father-in-law’s mistress (the father and son 
had their mistresses installed under the same roof with their wives in this 
moral f<<inity),''oved Koningsmark, was slighted by him, and out of jealous 
ii|>ite introduced him without the consent of the princess in order to ruin 
both. She lived thirty-two years in her confinement, and died only a few 
months before her husband. A French prophetess warned him *' to take 
care of his wife, as he would not survive her a year; ’’ and Horace Wal- 
-pole, who tells the story, insinuates that the oracle was dictated by the 
duke and duchess of Zell to prevent foul practices upon her life. Such was 
the uncompromising firmness with which she asserted her innocence, (hat 
it is said, when her husband made her an ofler of reconciliation (see Coxe's 
Walpole), she replied, "If what 1 am accused of is true, I nm unworthy of 
his bed; and if my accusation is false, he is unworthy of me. I will not 
accept his oflTer." Her purit)r is certainly not established by a magnani¬ 
mous answer of this description, which might quite as readily be made 
by a woman guilty of the immorality attributed to her; but there is no 
doubt that many individuals believed the charge to be false, and amongst 
the rest, her son George 11., who was so passionately attached to her that 
he once made an attempt to visit her, crossing the AHoTon horseback, opi>o- 
aite the castle, for that purpose, but was prevented fr«^ seeing her by the 
vigilance of baron Bulow, to whose charge she was committed. It was his 
Intention, had she survived his accession, to acknowledge her as queen- 
dowager, and he always kept her portrait secretly ii^is riossession. On 
the morning after the news of the death of Ge<H:ge% reached London, 
Mrs. Howard discovered in the antechamber of the kin|le dmartment a luc- 
ture of a woman in the electoral robes, which proved to faerhat ajT Sophia, 
It isAiut charitable on the, whole to observe, that, it she really was guilty, 
the censures of the world ought to fall heavily on her husband and his 
father, who, in^eur own palace, set such a demoralising example of open 
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despotism and depravity in the minor German courts^ 
a reigning mistress.* 

The news of the queen’s death and his accession 
reached him on the 5th of August. He remained in 
Hanover till the 31stj loitered on his way in Holland, 
where he was joined by lord Townshend, and landed 
at Greenwich on the evening of the 18th of September. 
This lapse of six weeks is not accounted for. Was it 
distaste for his new greatness —or the more probable 
fear of having to dispute it^ on his arrival, with jacobit- 
ism and the pretender ? 

It would appear that he had neither to apprehend. 
All parties — tories and Jacobites no less than whigs 
— crouched for employment on the morning of the 
19th, at the first levee of the new king. Ormond, 
Oxford, Harcourt, Trevor, were ungraciously repelled 
by him. Oxford, if his enemy Bolingbroke may be 
relied on, was treated with ^^distinguishing contempt." t 
Bolingbroke alone, of the late queen's ministers, did 
not present himself. He continued to hold the seals as 
secretary for a few years after her death ; and the whig 
council of regency, indulging the malice of Jittle minds 
to superior ones, subjected him to every mortification. 


* SchlUcr has exhibited the heartless tyranny and immorality of those 
courts m his play of Cabal and Love " George 1. brought over not only 
the baroness Schulenberg, the chief sultana—whom he created duchess of 
Kendall, and whom he is said to have espoused with his left hand, a Species 
of marriage not uncommon in Gcrmany<—but madame Kilmassegge, sister 
to the countess of Platen, his father’s mistress, whom he made countess of 
Darlington : neither did credit to his taste. They were both rapacious, 
and would have committed any corrupt act for money. Of the former-- 
whose share in Wood's patent rendered her notorious—sir Rdbert WaL 

C nle used to say she was so venal a creature that she would have sold the 
mg's honour tor a shilling advance to the highest bidder, She was a 
coarse and inelegant person. The countess of Darlington was a woman of 
great beauty, but latterly became extremely coniuletit. In the hul year or 
two of his life, George 1. had another mistress, Miss Anne Brett, daughter, 
by colonel Brett, of the celebrated divorced countess of Macclesfield, the. 
heartless mother of ^vage the poet. Miss Brett used to live openly in tbsr, 
palace; and, if the king bail returned from Hanover, woiilo have heed < 
made a countess. It is only surprising the nobility did not resent these 
fteouent invasions of their order in the persons of the mistresfes of royalty. 
To nave administered to the criminal desires of the sovereign, at once esta. 
Wished a claim to a title j and one might think that titles thus earned 
would be a mark of disgrace rather than honour. But we must not eaa^ 
mine too closely the roots of the aristocracy. Time, it appears, sancti¬ 
fies an Inheritance which is often thus infamous In its origin, 
t Letter to sir W. Windham. 
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—- such as that of waiting with his official papers at the 
door. An order of the king from Hanover soon relieved 
him, and the papers in his office were seized. This 
order appears to have been the only notice taken of a 
well-turned letter of compliment and homage addre$sed 
by him to George I., in French, under the date of Au* 
gust 3d, from Whitehall,* 

The new sovereign gave his confidence exclusively 
and ostentatiously to the whigs. He appointed lord 
Halifax first commissioner of the* treasury ; Townshend 
and Stanhope, secretaries; Cowper, chancellor ; Whar¬ 
ton, privy seal; Sunderland, lord lieutenant of Ireland ; 
Argyle, commander of the forces in Scotland; Oxford, 
first lord of the admiralty ; Devonshire, lord steward ; 
Somerset, master of the horse; Walpole, paymaster of 
the forces, with the ministerial lead in the house of 
commons; Marlborough was reinstated as commander- 
in-chief, but with the shadow only of his former 
power; Shrewsbury, a sort of hybrid politician, was 
continued in his office of lord chamberlain; Not¬ 
tingham had expiated his toryism by what the whigs 
called his s|cessian, the tories, his apostacy from the late 
administration, and was made president of the council,* 
Somers obtained a seat in the cabinet without office, 
which it is said his age and infirmities obliged him to 
decline. 

The ascendant of the whigs in the court and minis¬ 
try was complete, and George I. is reproached with 
governing by a party or a faction. This censure is un¬ 
just. The men who secured his succession were the 
most likely to maintain his throne; and king William, 
who could sway the courts and counsels of allied Europe, 
failed in the attempt to combine or balance English 
parties in his government. 

The tories had no right to look for court favour or a 
share in the ministry, but they had a right to security 
and repose, which George I* would have given them 

* See hifi Corr. sub an, 1714, and additions, and prefixed to the 
adition of his works, 1809. 
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were he generous or prudent. He lent hinovself to the 
vindictive proscription of the tories by the whigs, and 
these whigs in return lent themselves to his dominant 
passion for the interests of Hanover. 

William III. ruled England aa stadtholder, George 
I. as elector; hut William's policy was European when 
it ceased to be English — George's was that of a Ger¬ 
man princeling embroiling England with foreign states 
on such alien and petty issues as the annexation of 
Bremen and Verden to the electorate of Hanover.* In 
such a reign there is little to detain the reader or the 
writer. It has been aptly described as no more than the 
proem to the history of England under the house of 
Brunswick.t 

The appointment of the king’s court and government 1715 
having been completed^ his coronation took place on 
the 20ih of October. The last parliament of the late 
queen, met under the regency, on the 5th of August, 
congratulated the new king, took various meksures to 
secure his succession, among others that of setting a 
price of 100,0001. upon the head of the pretender if 
he should attempt a landing—settled on thaking a civil 
list of 700,0001. a yearj—provided for the payment 
of arrears claimed by the troops of Hanover in the 
late war§—was prorogued on the 25th of August, and 
dissolved by proclamation on the 5th of January. 


* The fiartisans of the king, conscious that his majesty was vulnerable 
to the charge of bringing German predilections to the throne of England, 
endeavoured to turn the circumstance to advantage by asserting that he 
had governed Hanover on principles agreeable to the English constitution. 
*' HU majesty gave a proof of his sovereign virtues,” says Addison, before 
he came to the exercise of them in this Kingdom. His inclination to jus. 
tice led him to rule his German subjects in the same manner that our con¬ 
stitution directs him to govern the English ! ” and by this shallow sophistry 
the compromise of the national honour, in schemes for the aggrandisement 
of Hanover, was attempted to be concealed. 

f Walpole's Reminiscences. 

i The tories. from party artifice or interested servility, proposed to make 
it a million, but were overruled 1^ the whigs. 

^ The Hanoverian hnd other German mercenaries in the queen’s pay 
disobeyed the orders, and withdrew from the command of the duke of 
Ormond at the close of the campaign preceding Uie peace of ; and 

Bollngbroke, after stigmatising their desertion with indignant contempt 
(see last volume, p. 281. note), revised to pay them the anears which they 
demanded. This alone would have sufficed to provt^e the personal enmity 
of George 1. 
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A second proclamation summoning a new parliament 
was issued on the 15th. It closed with the king's de¬ 
sire, that his loving subjects would have a particular 
regard to such as showed a firmness to the protestAnt 
succession when it was in danger that is, the oppo¬ 
nents of the late ministry : and a whig parliament was 
duly returned. 

The tories, meanwhile, had notice, by some ominous 
murmurs, of the coming storm. The bishop of Oxford, 
preaching the coronation sermon, denmmced the peace 
of Utrecht, and said the king could not have ascended 
the throne peaceably, if the queen's death had not taken 
them by surprise. It has been shown f that no one 
step was taken to restore the pretender, and that the 
queen's life had been most precarious for several months. 
But party rhetoric is never less scrupulous then when 
uttered by lips professedly consecrated to truth. } At 
the same time several constituencies, including that of 
London, instructed their representatives to inquire by 
whose counsel the late queen was induced to treat se. 
parately with France. 

The first* parliament returned under the house of 
Hanover met on the 17th of March. Mr. Spencer 


* See Pari. Hist. vll. SA f See last volume adfinem, 

t Even the pretender's Idle manifesto, asserting his hereditary right, was 
not known to the bishop, for, though dated August SSth, it did not reach 
England till November. (See Farl. Hist. vii. 21, S2.) It is true that some 
jacobite (lamphlets were circulated during the election A—among others, 
entitled *' English Advice to English Freeholders,” for the discovery of the 
author or printer of which the government olibred in vain a reward of 
lOOOl. It was ascribed to bishop Atterbury, and was not unworthy of his 
jacobitism and talent Whig historians allude to it as a ** traitorous'libel,*' 
full of malice and falsehood against the king’s person and family. The 
curious rcailer’who may wish to know what was a *'traitorous libel'* in 
those days, can refer to it In Somers’s Tracts, voi. xui. In the only marked 
allusion to the king's person and family,” there may be malice, but cer* 
thinly there is no falsehood. The writer, justifying the duke of Ormond’s 
obedience to the queen's '‘restrainingorders,'* puts the case, ‘'Suppose 
general Bulow had remained with the English aeneral contrary tn the 
elector's command, or at least without his leave, wnat reward do you thiuk 
he would have found upon his return home ? 1 dare answer for it, such a 
one as count Koningsmark.** 

The lacobite clergy were as unscrupulous as the whig bishop, and 
laboured in their vineyard with such fearless zeal as to draw ftom the king 
an order (Gazette, Dec. 11.1714,) forbidding, the clergy to meddle with 
aSkirs of state In their sermons, &o. What outcry to this day against a 
similar ordm of James 11., Whilst that of George 1. Is never mentioned I 
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Compton was chosen speakerj and the session was opened 
in person by the king. George from indifference or 
incapacity, had not taken the trouble to acquire the 
slightest knowledge of the English language.* He was 
taught to articulate by rote, My lords and gentlemen, 
I have ordered my lord chancellor to declare to you, 
in my name and words, the causes of calling this par¬ 
liament ; " and having done ^o, placed a written speech 
in the hands of the chancellor, by whom it was ac¬ 
cordingly read. The king in his proclamation summon¬ 
ing his first parliament, contented himself with saying, 
it had pleased ** Almighty God, by most remarkable 
steps of his providence, to bring him safe to the crown 
of this kingdom in his speech from the throne he said, 

it had pleased Almighty God to call him to the throne 
of his ancestors.** The elector of Hanover had just as 
much right to talk of the throne of his ancestors as 
lord Pembroke would have had were he the block 
chosen to be carved into a kiiig,*^ according to the jest¬ 
ing proposal of Sunderland or Devonshire; and it is 
the boast of whig writers that the revolution and the 
act of settlement, based monarchy in England upon a 
parliamentary, not a hereditary title. This parliament¬ 
ary basis of the whigs is frankly asserted only in books 
and declamations, never in any act or document of con¬ 
stitutional record ; and here, in the first Brunswick 
speech from the throne, is negatived by implication, as 
on previous occasions it was shrouded in verbal casuistry 
and quibble. 

The chief topics of the royal speech were a menacing 
censure of the peace of Utrecht, the pretender's mani¬ 
festo and the residence of that personage in Lorraine. 

* Homoe Walpole gtatea. that even after George I. had been aome 
years king, when his fkther, sir Robert, ws minister, the one being wholly 
Ignorant of English, the other of German and French, the only medium of 
communioation between them was a jargon of Latin. Walf^ iifled to say, 
that during this reign he governed the kingdom by bad. I^tin. The minis¬ 
ter's answer, however, in one induce, to one of the king’s German coun¬ 
sellors, and In the king’s presence, was plain and pure Latiii..-it was, ” meiu 
tiris impudentiggtme, 

t The pretender in his manifesto, with an equal want of good sense and 
good feeling, set forth ** the diaapiiointinent of his expiectations on the 
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The tories on the Recession of queen Anne made her 
talk from the throne of retrieving the national honour^ 
an implied reflection on Icing William*; and the whigs 
now took occasion to retaliate. The lords^ in their ad- 
dressj said they had no doubt his rocyesty, with the 
aid of parliament^ would recover the reputation of the 
kingdom in foreign parts.’* Bolingbroke opposed and 
moved to leave out this expression as injurious to the « 
late queen. He was supported by Trevor, Strafford, 
Shrewsbury, Buckingham, Anglesea, and several bishops. 
On the other side, the chancellor Cowper, Wharton, 
Devonshire, with the tory deserters^ Nottingham and 
Aylesbury, maintained that the words in question af¬ 
fected not the memory of the late queen, but the con¬ 
duct of her ministers; and they were retained by a 
majority of sixty-six to thirty-three. 

The commons, in their address, censured the peace of 
Utrecht in nearly the same terms as the royal speech; 
and, in reference to the pretender s manifesto, further 
engaged to trace out those measures whereon he placed 
his hopes, and bring the authors of them to condign 
punishmentf' Shippen, Bromley, and Windham op¬ 
posed, whilst Walpole, Stanhope, and Pulteney — the 
last now beginning his career as a party leader — de¬ 
fended the address, and it was carried by a majority of 
244 to 138. Walpole talked openly of “ exposing and 
punishing the late evil counsellors,’' and Stanhope said 
that, though several papers had been abstracted from 
the secretaries' offices, there was enough to prove the late 
ministry the most corrupt that ever sate at the helm.’' * 
An impeachment was obviously in train, but was pre¬ 
ceded by a passing interlude. 

On the 5th of April, sir William Whitelocke, mem- 


deatb of hi* sister, the late queen, of whose good intentioDS towards him 
he could not well dov^V' and by doing id, only armed the vengeaiwe of the 
whigs against the tories aM his partisans. Upon bis oomiog to Paris on 
the queen's death, he was ordered back very uncsereraoniously by Torcy 
to Bar-lo-Duc, and the French king expressly renounced him on the aoces. 
lion of king George. 

* See last ?ol, p. 152. + See Pari. vii. 48, 
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her for the university of Oxford, characterised the pro¬ 
clamation for summoiaing parliament as unprecedented 
and unwarrantable.** The king's recommendation of 
those who had shown a firmness to the protestant suc¬ 
cession when it was most in danger,'*— that is, of court 
candidates,—was a clear interference with the freedom of 
election ; but the whigs had the court, the government, 
and the majority ; they called upon Whitelocke to ex- 
plain^ and he escaped by a craven apology. This did not 
deter sir William Windham : he said Ae proclamation 
was not only uimrecedented and unwarrantable," but 
dangerous to the very being of parliaments," The 
courtiers called upon him to explain or prove his words ; 
he re-asserted his opinion, claimed the freedom of de¬ 
bate, and a cry was raised To the Tower!*' ^^To 
the Tower!" Walpole artfully parried this extreme 
proceeding, and the result was a vote that Windham 
should be reprimanded by the speaker, for a great in¬ 
dignity to his majesty, and a breach of the privilege of 
the house." He received the reprimand with an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the speaker's courtesy of manner; said 
he had no thanks to return those, who, u^jder pretence 
of lenity, had brought him under that censure ; ** and 
denied having done wrong. 

When Walpole and Stanhope denounced the late 
ministry, they had already seized and examined the 
official papers not only of Bolingbroke, but of Strafford, 
one of the negotiators at Utrecht, and Prior, recently 
arrived from France; and on the 9th of April, a copied 
digest of them in fourteen volumes was laid by secretary 
Stanhope on the table of the house. The next step 
was to refer them to a secret committee of twenty-one 
chosen by ballot, which appointed Walpole chairman 
and entered upon its functions. 

The committee of secrecy "feat for some weeks with¬ 
out reporting, and tlie torles took heart. Shippen said, 
that with all its menace and clamour it would end in 

* W»]pole WM taken luddenly ill, and Stanhope was appointed In his 
place. 
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dmoke.** • He was sharply taken up by Boscawen, 
one of the committee) who said he could not endure the 
insolence of a certain set of men^ guilty of the blackest 
crimeS) yet having the assurance to dare the justice of 
tJie nation^ — by Walpole, who said ‘‘ he wanted words 
to express the villainy of the late Frenchified ministry,” 
— by Stanhope, who wondered that men ‘‘ guilty of 
such enormous crimes had the audacity to appear in 
the public streets.” These violences ill became men 
professing themselves organs of public justice; they 
indicated, if any thing, party rancour and a bad case. 
This occurred on the 1st of June. iDn the 9th, Wal¬ 
pole announced that he had a report to present, and 
moved, by way of preliminary, that the speaker should 
issue his warrant for the arrest of certain persons whom 
he as chairman should name. The doors were locked, 
the gallery and avenues were cleared of strangers. Wal¬ 
pole gave in the names of several persons ; and of these, 
two only. Prior and Harley, brother of lord Oxford, 
were apprehended. Walpole next brought up a report 
so voluminous, that the reading of it occupied him from 
one to six ingthe afternoon, together with an appendix, 
which he did not read. Hanmer moved the printing 
of the report, and a postponement from that day to the 
21st of the month. It was replied by Walpole and 
Stanhope, in a tone of sarcastic taunt, that they who 
were so impatient of the slowness of the committee, 
should now be gratified by the expedition of its pro> 
ceedings. They, accordingly, opposed all postponement, 
and carried their point by a majority of 280 to 160. 

The report was twice read, first by the chairman of 
the committee, next by the clerk at the table; but still 
the house could not be supposed competent to decide 
whether or not it afforded grounds for an impeachment 


* He was a thorough Jacobite, of inocnrruptible integrity, the only man, 
according to Walpole, ** who had not his^price,** and yet took all the oaths 
to Uie house of Hanover for a scat and the support of jacobittsm in the 
house of commons. Such U the casuistry of party spirit and the passions, 
snd thus Aitile and demoralising are test oaths. But in this, Shippen did 
no more than the whole party, who reconciled the contradiction to their 
consciences by a quibble. 
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of treason against the late ministers, yet this was averred 
by the reckless minority above stated, and Walpole 
began: — I make no question," said he, that after 
the report has been twice read, the whole house is fully 
convinced that Henry viscount Bolingbroke is guilty 
of high treason and other crimes and misdemeanours, 
and 1 impeach him accordingly. If any member has 
any thing to say in his behalf, I doubt not the house 
will hear him.*^ After a deep silence of some minutes, 
two members, Hungerford and Ross, spoke briefly and 
faintly in his behalf, and a resolution to impeach him 
was carried. Lord Conningsby, who had played the 
part of a murderous bashaw as a lord justice in Ireland, 
next stood up. The chairman," said he, has im¬ 
peached the hand — I the head ; he the clerk — I 
the justice ; he the scholar—I the master. I impeach 
Robert earl of Oxford, and Mortimer, of high treason 
and other high crimes and misdemeanours." His brother, 
called imditor Harley, and Foley, his brother-in-law, 
raised their voices in his defence. Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
a lawyer and a whig, yet preferred justice to party, and 
declared that there was neither matter nor^evidence to 
sustain the charge of treason against Oxford, under the 
statute of Edward III. This opinion of an eminent 
lawyer and member of the committee made an im¬ 
pression, but only for a moment. Another member, 
not named, declared that there was parole evidence, not 
set forth in the report, to reach the late lord treasurer ; 
and upon the iniquitous pretence of this averment, the 
house voted that he should be impeached as a traitor. 

The whigs appeared reluctant to attack the duke of 
Ormond. His profuse and pompous ostentation of 
popularity, and the use of his name as a watchword by 
jacobite mobs, provoked the court and on the Slst 
of June, he was impeached of treason by secretary 
Stanhope. Several members, of whom some were 
whigs, urged in his favour his share in the revolution 
— only stain, by the way, upon his character — hit 

• Pari. Hist. vii. 70, not®. 
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gallantry and fierviccs in king WiUiam’s ware the 
generosity of his character, ^fter a debate of several 
bouTSj the vote to impeach him^ sustained on vague and 
weak grounds^ was carried by a majority of 234 to 
I87« Next day^ Stradbrd was impeached for high 
crimes and misdemeanours only^ committed by him as 
negotiator of the peace of Utrecht. His accuser ^as 
Aislabie, a subaltern whig placeman^ wiio will hereafter 
appear conspicuously corrupt in the South Sea scheme. 
Strafford was joint plenipotentiary with Robinson^ the 
bishop of Bristol, now bishop of London: but the 
whigs, having the Sacheverell affair and the fear of the 
church before their eyes, affected to make a distinc¬ 
tion, the good and pious prelate having been put at 
the head of the negotiation Only to palliate the iniquity 
of it under the sacredness of his character."* The 
bishop took up the mantle of innocence and simplicity 
abused thus presented him, declared that he was kept 
in the dark, and scarcely knew any thing of what was 
doing at Utrecht,*' and was very awkwardly reminded 
of this declaration two years Jater, when, forgetting that 
he had mado it, he took upon himself the full respon¬ 
sibility of what he called as good a peace as had been 
made for forty years.” * A tory member observed 
that it seemed the bishop was to bo allowed the 
benefit of clergy. 

Articles of impeachment were soon prepared against 
the several inculpated persons. The charges against 
them, set forth in detail with perfidious art, may be 
reduced in substance to the separate and secret pre¬ 
liminary articles between the ministers of England and 
France; the armistice with Hs accessaries; aiding and 
abetting the French king, a ppblic enemy, in die means 
of gaining Tournay from the Dutch. The last article 
alone could, with a shadow of reason, be construed into 
treason under the 25th of Edward III., the relation 
between England and France at the time being that of 
war. But a treaty of peace was at the same time pend« 

* ParL Hitt. vli. 421. 
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ing; and an English minister^ though chargeable with 
bad faith to an ally^ might under the circumstances but 
consult the interests of his country and his sovereign. 
Nothing but the most constrained construction would 
make it treason. Jekyll repeated his opinion that it was 
not treason under the statute, and Walpole rebuked 
him with a warrant and personality worth notice only 
as indicating the party thirst for a capital judgment on 
the accused. 

Bolingbroke did not wait even the commencement 
of these proceedings. He appeared as usual in public 
and in parliament up to the 24th of March, showed 
himself at Drury .lane theatre on the evening of that 
day, commanded a performanccj, subscribed to a new 
opera, and fled next morning in the suite and livery of 
a Frencli king's messenger returning to France. He 
has assigned two very different motives at different 
times for his flight. In a letter addressed by him from 
Dover to a friend, said to be lord Lansdowne, he ex¬ 
cused his “ abrupt departure" by his having undoubted 
assurance of a design to pursue him to the scaffold," 
and of making his blood the cement of a new alii-* 
ance." He fiyrther said, *^his innocence could be no 
security,^and challenged his enemies to produce against 
him one instance of criminal correspondence, or the 
least corruption." * No one who wades through the 
report or the secret committee f will admit the instances 
produced, but his danger was not the less imminent,— 
the fear of his talents would have shed his blood. In 
his celebrated letter to sir William Windham, written 
two years later, he ascribes his flight to his abhorrence 
cf making common cause with Oxford. I abhorred 
Oxford," he writes, to |;hat degree that I could not 
bear to be joined with him in any case. Nothing, per¬ 
haps, so much determined me as this sentiment. A 
sense of honour would not have permitted me to dis- 

* This letter xnar be seen in the ParllsmentaTy History (vU. Si.) anS 
other historical eotm>tlatlons relating to the period. 

f See Appendix I. Pari. Hist. ibid. 
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ttnguish between his case and ininc^ and it was worse 
than death to lie under the necessity of making them 
the mme, and taking measures in concert with him." 

The case was still weaker against Ormond. In the 
armistice he but obeyed orders^ which it would bare 
been highly penal to transgress. Upon being im¬ 
peached^ he soon fled like Bolingbroke to France. The 
last interview between Ormond and Oxford is said to 
have been secretly. Each tried to persuade the other^ 
the former to fly, the latter to remain ; and they took 
leave of each other, with Adieu Oxford, without a 
head,”—Adieu duke, without a duchy.” Bills of 
attainder against Henry viscount Bolingbroke, and 
James duke of Ormond, as traitors fled from justice, 
were Anally passed on the 18th of August, under a 
common protest against both, signed by fourteen peers 
ill the case of the former, and fifteen in that of the 
latter.* 

Ormond fled to France in the beginning of August, 
and, without waiting to be attainted, joined the pre¬ 
tender. Bolingbroke, who had arrived there some 
months befpre, kept aloof from the pretender and his 
followers, endeavoured to make his peace with the 
government at home through lord Stair, ambassador at 
Versailles, promised meanwhile to enter into no jaco- 
bite engagement, and kept his word, f He found 
himself attainted. The smart," says he, of a bill 
of attainder tingled in every vein;" he joined the 
pretender’s mockery of a court at Commercy; he ac¬ 
cepted the seals as his secretary; and after the very first 


* The second head of the protest is important, as it adbets the merits :» 

**2dly. Because no particular proofy have been laid before the house of any 
liigh treason, or other high crimes and misdemeanours with which he stands 
charged: nor has any evidence been given to this house of his adhering to 
the king’s enemies, or being concerned in any traitorous design since he 
left England.” The following are the s^natures:» Scarsdale} Geo. Bath 
and Wells; Fra. Cestrtens; Bathurst; Masham; Compton; Foley; Staf¬ 
ford; Lansdowne; Ashbomham; Willoughby de Broke; Fr. Ro^n; 
Abingdon; Weston; Clarendon. The bishop of Bath and Wells signed 
|be protest in the case of Ormond only—the rest in both cases. 

t Lett, to sir W. Windham—borne out by ** lord Smir’s embassy.*’ Ac., 
in Hard. Pap. voL a 
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interview^ lost all confidence in his person and his 
cause.* 

Bolingbroke, after a show of fearless defiance^ fled 
with precipitation; and Oxford, after having shrunk 
in manifest alarm to the retirement of his country 
house, awahed the issue. He may have considered 
that he had less to fear, or he may have remained 
simply because he was irresolute. Men of weak cha¬ 
racter will wait danger from the want of resolution to 
take a decisive part for avoiding it. t He took his seat 
in the house of lords the day after he was impeached, 
apparently secure and self-possessed, but the tory peers 
had the meanness to shun him. Lord Paulet, his 
humble slave, in his prosperity would scarcely speak to 
him ; he became disconcerted, and left the house. On 
the 9 th of July, lord Conningsby carried up the articles, 
impeached him at the bar of the lords, prayed and 
demanded,” in the name of the commons of England, 

that Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer should 
be sequestered from parliament and committed to safe 
custody/' left the articles with their lordships, and with¬ 
drew. A debate ensued upon the questiop of a short 
postponement in order to proceed with caution and 
delil^rationi in so grave a matter." The duke of Ar- 
gyle replied with more spite than dignity, that the pre¬ 
late who spoke last, of late studied more politics than 
divinity,” and was well prepared to debate the articles. 
The postponement was negatived by a majority of 86 

* Ibid, It is not easy to account for the outcry prmasated by so many 
writers, from one generation to another, against nolingbroKe. He is 
called **an unprincipled traitor,’* a libertine,” ac. The simple fact is, 
that, proscribed in his life, his honour, and his estate, iniquitously, as he felt, 
and as every competent and candid person now feels, oe was driven, not 
only by his own passions and sense of wrong, but by the arts and passions 
of his onesties, into the arms of jacobitfsm. The offence of Rollngbroke was 
virtue tdblf compared with tlie traitorous intrigues of the whigs with king 
James in the early part of the reigit of king WiUiam. Much, perhapa 
this surcharged obloquy may be ascribed to the tone of his philpsopnical 
writings. 4 

f It is supposed that he trusted to the king’s favour to his thaxe in the 
act of settlement. He was painted as sjieaker with that act in his hand, 
and Prior, seeing the portrait after hU impeachment, wrote upon the blank 
part of the scroll, ‘*Thi8 bill tmid in full July i2th, 1715,** the date of the 
Warrant for his committal as a traitor. 
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to 54; a motion for consulting the judges by 84 to 52; 
it was moved that the earl of Oxford should be com¬ 
mitted to the Tower, and he addressed the house in his 
defence. The gist of his speech was a justification of 
the peace of Utrecht, the sanction of it by two succes¬ 
sive parliaments, his having acted in obedience to the 
expr^s commands of his sovereign without ofiendmg 
against any known law, his having had no share in the 
business of Touruay, which was wholly transacted, he 
said, by Bolingbroke.* 

It is true, that the plea of having acted ministerially 
by the ex}iress commands of the sovereign was set up 
by lord Somersf, but the maxim which it involves was 
one of those despotic pretensions which brought Charles 
1. to the block; and as to the sanction of two succes. 
sive parliaments, these might be servile or corrupt. The 
real justification of Oxford is, that there appears neither 
matter nor evidence of crime, and that the impeachment 
was dictated by party passions. After a feeble and 
fruitless request to be confined in his own house, on the 
ground of his health, he was committed to the Tower, 
and escorte^ thither by a mob, shouting, high-church, 
Oxford and Ormond for ever,*** Lord Anglesea having 
said, in the course of the debate, that the violence of 
the ministers would make the sceptre shake in the 
king’s hand, was interrupted with a cry of “theTower,” 
and conjured the storm by excuses. It would thus 
appear that tlie freedom of speech in parliament was 
limited by the condition of saying nothing distasteful 
to the court or ministry. 

Strafford, upon being impeached, complained of the 
seizure of his papers ** in an unprecedented manner,” 
and demanded duplicates of such as were necessary for 
his defence. The secretary of state, lord Townshdhd, the 
chancellor Cowper, and the duke of Devonshire, said that 
extraordinary cate required extraordinary methods, and 

* Hia fpeech U aborts and evidently prepared mUi litre and akill. Jt 
•Iw found in the Parliamentary Hjatoiy, vki. 106., and U worth peruaal. 

f See Yol. IX. 
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resisted the demand of duplicates or copies as a pre¬ 
text to defeat justice by dday.^ It would appear that 
Argyle was already discontented. His brother, Islay^ 
supported the demand of Strafford^ said there was but 
one judicature which could consistently refuse it, — the 
inquisition ; and so wrought upon the house by this 
suggested parallel, that Strafford was allowed copals of 
such papers as he deemed necessary for his defence. He 
put in his answer to the impeachment; the commons by 
way of replication re-asserted their charges, and the case 
proceeded no further, t 

A London mob, it has been observed, shouted high- 
cburch jacobitism at the heels of lord Oxford, on his 
way to the Tower. The rural mobs, especially in the 
midland and northern counties, were more tumultuary, 
committed outrages upon dissenting meeting-houses, and 
provoked a law of fearful compass, yet in the abstract 
salutary without being severe in its operation — the 
riot act.:{; 

The tumults which led to the riot act were regarded 
as indications of more secret and dangerous disaffection. 
The great outbreak took place on the 28 th of May, the 
king's birth-day, and the 29 th, the anniversary of the 
restoration. The windows of those who refused to il. 
luminate were broken, several of the rioters were ap¬ 
prehended, and amongst the rest one Bowmois, a school¬ 
master, who denied the king's right, and was tried and 
scourged through the city with such severity that he 
died in a few days. The guards became mutinous in 
consequence of the coarseness of the clothes assigned to 
them, especially Unen. Many of them threw their 
shirts into the royal gardens, exclaiming, ** These are 
Hanover shirts.*' In vain the duke of Marlborough 
addressed them, promising them new dothes, and throw¬ 
ing all the blame upon the contractors. It was univer¬ 
sally bdieved, and not without some^how of justice, 

« Pari. Hitt. 156. 

f See State Trials, voU xv. p. lOftS. 

t There have been, doubtlets, exoetitei and abuses in the esiplofment 
of the act, but very few considering its powen and'penaUiei. 

VOL. X. 0 
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that tile ivhole affair was a piece of mean peculation^ 
and that the duke was at the bottom of it; nor were 
the soldiers satisfied until an express order came down 
from the court to Whitehall^ directing the guards to bum 
their new shirts. I'his prompt movement appeased 
tlieir discontent^ and recalled them to allegiance. 

^hi the SOtb of July, the king announced to bpth 
houses, from the throne, by the mouth of the lord 
chancellor, that he had certain advices of designed re¬ 
bellion at home, and invasion from abroad, on behalf of 
the pretender; and on the following 2l8t of September, 
secretary Stanhope, by the king’s commands, requested 
the consent of the house that six of the members should 
be apprehended on a well-grounded suspicion of trea¬ 
son. Two of the six members suspected, Harvey and 
Austin, were immediately apprehended; two more, Fos¬ 
ter and Kynaston, absconded; a fifth, sir John Packing, 
was brought up from Worcestershire in custody, ques¬ 
tioned before the coimcil, and discharged of all suspi¬ 
cion ; the sixth, sir William Windham, was arrested at 
his house in Somersetshire by a military ^officer and 
state messenger, went on his parole to take leave of his 
wife in another room, escaped by a private door, sur¬ 
rendered after some time, and was committed to the 
Tower. He was son-in-law of the duke of Somerset, 
who, upon this, resigned, or was removed from his 
office of master of the horse.^ The session closed, or 
both houses rose by adjournment in obedience to his 
majesty’s royal will and pleasure j:,'' on the 21st of Sep- 
temberi and did not meet again for the despatch of busi- 

* The duke, according to Tindall, took offlenee becaufe hU to bail 
his Bon-ln-law was refiised. Archdeacon Coxe (life of Walptrfe) ttates as a 
ftict communicated to him by lord Sidney, the descendant of lord Towus- 
hend, that tJie duke of Somerset, wishing to prevent the arrest of Wind¬ 
ham, oflhred to be responsible for him, belore the king in council; that the 
members were disposra to give way from the fear of olfbndlag a person of 
bis rank and influencej wat lord Townshend i^otested a^nst such a 
course where the {htooCb were so strong j and that the king, aner the coun¬ 
cil rose, taking lord Townshend by tbeiiand, said, ** You havedone me a 
great service to day.** 

S it appears that George I., like Charles 11,, claimed t^e prcMrogatlve of 
Cling both houses to ai^ourn ai any moment at bis royal will and plea¬ 
sure (see Fsrl. Hist. vii. which ti>e house of commons (piestioned 
towaras the plose of the reign of Wsines 1. 
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nem till the 9th of January. The speaker, on closing 
the session, address^ George I. in a strain as false and 
fulsome as ever speaker or chancellor. Turner or Cla¬ 
rendon, addressed Charles 11, Under your mi^eBty*8 
auspicious reign,says he, ^*your commons with plea¬ 
sure behold the glories of the Plantagenets, your jna- 
jesty’s royal ancestors, revive !*' Let it be remembered 
that his majesty, now about twelve months in England, 
had done nothing but lend himself to the views and 
vengeance of one party, and thereby precipitate the 
affection of another. 

Death, during the sitting of parliament, deprived the 
whig party of three personages, who may be called his¬ 
toric. The historian bishop Burnet died on the 17th 
of March, in the seventy.second year of his age. Of 
Burnet’s History of his own Times, little need be said 
to the reader of these pages. It is assuredly a work of 
much interest and instruction, respecting the transac¬ 
tions and chief personages of a long and memorable 
period, perhaps second only to that of Clarendon, even 
with its great and various inferiorities; but it is a safe 
guide to those only upon whom egregious conceit will 
not pass for authenticity and authority, reckless imputa¬ 
tion for honest frankness, perfidious laxity of style and 
statement for carelessness and credulity. It seems to 
be an article of the whig profession of party faith, even 
at this day, to uphold the credit of bishop Burnet; and 
the apocryphal or spurious .character of him, drawn” 
as his son tells us, by so elegant a hand as that of the 
late marquis of Halifax *is still cited as testimony 
in his favour.t 


* Bumet, vL 895. ** Tti€ copy,** sayi the son of the bishop end original 
editor of hit hittory, ** tYom which this it printed, was taken from one given 
to the bishop in the marquis of Halifax’s own hMd-wrlting, which was in 
the editor's hands, but it ai present mitfaid.** This mislaid original has 
never turned up. 

t See History of Europe, fto., by lord John Russell, 11. 60. If any 
doubt remained about the value or thto piece of flilscnne eulogy, under the 
name of ** character," after the publication of lord Dartmouth’s note in 
the Oxford edlClon,j^. it Is whcBly removed bv the Halifax MS. (dtod 
hi Vols VII. and Vll.oftbis continuation) in which tbd marquis records 
his own and king William*# contempt of Uie character and conduct of the 
bishop.' It is strange that the editor*’ (Me last note), who dilnks it iie- 

0 2 
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Thomjas marquis of Wharton, lord privy seal, died 
on the iSth of April. If vrhiggism were synonymous 
with patriotism, lord Wharton would have been the 
first patriot of the age in which he lived. He was 
thoroughly and instinctively imbued and associated with 
the spirit of whiggism, and he brought to its service in 
parliament adroitness and vigour, if not wit and elo. 
quence, with a peculiar happiness in hitting a Weak 
point or laying bare a secret motive—out of parliankent 
the art to gain and sway partizans by a certain frankness 
of tone not wholly assumed. With all this he was little 
fettered by any scruples of truth or justice in pursuing 
his party ends. There is reason to suppose he was a 
disciple of that school of state-craft which is associated 
with the name of Machiavelli. * He was distinguished 
for libertinism of life and conversation, both religious 
and moral, learned by him, it is said, in the court and 
company of Charles 11., and inherited from him with 
his wit and talents by his deplorably eccentric son. 

Charles Montague earl of Halifax, flattered doubt¬ 
less, but also esteemed and loved in his life, and lamented 
in bis death, expired on the 19tli of May, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. Of his parliamentary speeches 
there are no remains deserving the name, but he who 
rose to the first rank in the state by his abilities and 
eloquence in the house of commons,** f must have been 
an orator. A minister of state who gives to the muses 
the short and few intervals pf leisure left to him by the 
calls of ambition and his place, could produce only what 


ceasary to gtvo a voucher for the authenticity of a letter of archbishop 
Tillotaon, printed frc»n a copy (Buruet, vi. siiould think nothing 
more than nia mere word neceasary with reference to the **chaiacter.’* 

* It would appear ftom a letter of bishop Warburtoiv in Famworth'a 
Engliah edition of the worka of Machiavelli, Chat lord Wharton was the 
author of the pretended ** letter of Mwhiavelii to Buonddmonte.*' It 
acema to be the common notion that Machiavelli Inculcatea the maxima 
and pracUcea of Casaar Borgia, and other tyranta: he merely expoaea 
them. The anatomist wbo.diaSectaA tigei; and abowa how well the tiger’a 
jawa and muaclea are suited to hia inatincta, doeS not inculcate hlaferooll^. 
A man devoted to hti country and ita liberty^ a vlrtuwa citiaen, and IMtii- 
All aervant of the Florentine republic, would bardly^lt down to compose 
Institutes of tyranny «pd atata^rlme. 
f Walpole*B Royal and NoWAuthors, art. KaliAuu 
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are called occasional pieces/* and ought in no case to be 
too severely judgednnd those of lord Halifax^ whether 
verse or prq^e» if wanting in vigour and elevation^ are 
redeemed by wit, sense, and taste. Minds of a high 
order are the first to call in and profit by the lights of 
others, and the share which Newton and Locke had in 
the counsels of lord Halifax, has been turned against his 
capacity as a statesman, when in fact it is proof of his 
superiority.^ His liberal patronage of letters and the 
arts subjected him to fulsome dedications, but his pa¬ 
tronage and taste were not <the less liberal. The dedi¬ 
cating race of the next generation as unscrupulously de¬ 
cried one from whom they had nothing to hope, and the 
splenetic effusion of Pope falsifies not only his character 
but a matter of fact, t 

The extreme severity of the measures pursued by the 
government towards the tory party, instead of discou¬ 
raging them, had the effect of inflaming them into open 
resistance. Their hatred of the whigs only wanted some 

* The right reverend author of a torjr poem, entitled ** Faction Dii» 
played,** callB him 

** ■ ' ■ Batfaillo decked with borrowed bays, 

Renowned for others* projects — others* lays.H 
t *' Dryden alone (says Pope), what wonderl came not nigh* 
Dryden alone escaped his judging eye.** 

Now, in point of fact, Dryden did not ** escape his judging eye,*'—but 
when Pope satirised Halifiix, under the name of Bufo, be was, perhaps, 
labouring under one of those fits of resentment which so frequently com« 
mltted him to the most faithless libels. A story is told in Spence’s Anec« 
dotes, about Garth having suggested to Pope, that lord Halifax, who had 
just found fault with some lines in the translation of the Iliad, was a su¬ 
perficial critic, and that if Pope would bring the lines back In a short time 
unaltered, his lordship, presuming that Poro had in the meanwhile acted 
on his adrice, would approve of them i and the event, according to t^>pe, 
justified the prediction. This was not to be forgiven. Halifax offered 

^ _ - 1- S ^ 1_ a. ___ .... j _ m 




so ungraciously was the o^r received. This, too, may have Inflamed the 
poet. Yet, on many occasions, notwithstanding his iU-nin, Pope bore 
ample testimony to nis lordship^ cAiaracter. Upon the occasion erf' his 
demh he says. 

The love of arts Hes cold and dead 
In Halifbx's urn; ^ 

And not a muse all he fed 
Has yet tfie grace to mourn.— 

And twenty years afterwards, iu the Epilogue to the l^tires, he eeleteated 
his attachment to the mento^ of that excellent man, of whom, dlseurhmo. 
he absereeiL ** The eari of Halifax was one of the first to fkvour me; of 
whflmit is hard to say, wheUier the advancement of thejmllte arts It more 
owing to his generosity or his example.** Thus setting Pope agaiiuit 
We find the bSuanoe largdy In favour ct tile traduced pmaron. 
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such excuse as the suspension of the habeas corpus act^ 
an alternative frequently adopted in this reign to 
change tiaeir gall^ hitherto discharged in venomous libels 
and pasquinades, into active hostility, t The partisans 
of the pretender, taking advantage of the excitetnent 
into which the nation was thrown by the arrests ^f so 
many distinguished individuals, resolved to make a^ de» 


* Addison defended the suspension of the habeas corpus act in. the 
Freeholder on the ground that it enabled his majesty to seise the persons 
of disaffected lords and commoners, thus mercifully interposing between 
them and their evil intentions, and securing the peace of the kingdom. 
As to the right of suspending it, he thought nothing could he clearer. ** It 
is an absurdity," he observes, " to imagine that those who have the auf 
thority of making laws, cannot suspend any jiarticular law, when they 
think it expedient for the public." Nor was he at a Iims for precedent#. 

The habw corpus act," he adds, "was made but about five and thirty 


once under the reign of queen Anne." When such bold measures are 
required, either for the maintenance of order, or the ascendency of party, 
there are always plausible reasons to be urged for embracing them. In 
this instance, the motives that actuated the administration were mised — 
partly the preservation of tranquillity, {lartly the revenge of the whin. Hu 
majesty appears to have kept aloof, as well as he could, from the peHls by 
which he was surrounded, leaving everv thing to his ministers, who fought 
the battle in his name. He was too dull, and, perhaps, too honest to enter 
aealously into the intrigues of the government; and we are told by lady 
M. W. Montagu, that hia views were so low and narrow as to make him 
regard his accession to the throne in some sort as an act of usurpation, 
which was always uneasy to him, .— See lord Whamcliffe's edition of lady 
M. W. Montagu’s works, 1. 107. 

f The Examiner, a 1017 paper set up in the previous reign, maybe cited 
as an exemplar of the disgracefiil spirit in which the political controversies 
of that day were conducted. It assailed the whigs in the grossest language, 
accused them of the worst crimes, apd even consigned their dead uatrioti 
and churchmen to eternal torments. ** There is something dreadful," says 
Addison, "even in repeating these execrable pieces of wit, which no man 
who really believes in another life can peruse without fear and trembling." 
— Freeholder, No. 19. 3ut Boiingbroke, who was not so scrupulous about 
Christianity as Addison, and who had no great reason to be grateful to either 
party, is of opinion that the one was lust as bad as the other. According 
to him, jealousy of power produced those aiqpearancea of jacobitlsm in soma 
of the lories, and the reality of it in others, which the whigs took advantage 
of^ and imputed to the whole. Itie whigs magnified the monster, that 
they might have the greater merit in overcoming It, and accused their 
ponenti of principles they did tuA entertain In order to make an excuse for 
taking revenge upon them for old resentments. Lord Bolingbroke’s ac¬ 
count of these parties will be found In his Letters on Patriotism, edited 
Mallet. The duchess of Mulborough, who Imd, at all events^ excePent 
opportunities of forming airaocurate opinion, whatever ill-will may have 
been engendered in her mind by the position in which she was finally left 
by friends and foes, takes exactly the same vie* of txKh parties, in her 
celebrated auto>bioeranhical Defmee of her Conduct. Shortly after the 
publication of that nook, she met a lady of distinction, who remarked that 
■he thought the duchess had been too severe, both on the ministers and the 
Ofipcuition. ** Not at all," replied the Inflexible Sarah, " I have fllwayt 
earn that tha whigs were rogues^ and the tories foole,” 
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monstratioti simoltaneously at both sides of the Tweed. 
*<The earl of Mar^ at tW head of 10,000 men, proclaimed 
the pretender at Oastletown, in Scotland, in the month 
of September, under the style and title of James 111.; 
and, at nearly the same time, the earl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. Forster appeared in considerable force in 
Northumberland, with the intention of surprising the 
town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where they hoped to 
obtain reinforcements and supplies. But the inhabitants, 
chiefly dissenters, formed themselves into town guards 
for the defence of the place, and the rebel bands, disap¬ 
pointed in their calculations, retired hastily to Kelso, 
where they were joined by a body of Highlanders. This 
addition to their strength inspired them with renewed 
confidence, and, again crossing the border, they made a 
rapid and victorious progress southward, proclaiming 
the pretender at Warkworth, Penrith, Lancaster, and 
other places, until they reached the town of Preston. 
Here they were met by the king’s forces, who invested 
the town, and compell^ them to surrender. The pro¬ 
gress of the earl of Mar was quite as disastrous in its 
final results. By a remarkable coincidence, he gave 
battle to the duke of Argyle, at SherifP-moor, near Dun- 
blane, in Scotland, on the very same day, November 
12th, that his friends were overthrown at Preston* The 
duke of Argyle having received information of the earl 
of Mar’s intention to cross the Forth, for the purpose 
of joining the insurgents in England, antidpated his 
advance by securing the passes of the river, and taking 
up his position with 4000 on the heights of Dunblane. 
The earl of Mar, whose force consisted of about 8000, 
newly raised, And ill supplied with arms and horses, 
opened the attack, in the fl^rst shock of which the va- 
tiant Clanronaldj who commanded the right wing, was 
skin. This unpropitious accident might have at once 
determined die fiutunes of the day, but far die devotion 
and presence of mind of Glengarry, who, waving bis 
bonnet at the head of the troops, shouted Eevenge ! ” 
three or four times. Thus incited, die Highlanden 

0 4 
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charged the left of die king^a army, sword in hand, 
with such impetuosity, that in less than seven minutea 
the whole body of that division, horse and foot* was 
entirely broken. General Whetham, who commanded 
that wing, believing that the fate of the battle was de* 
cided, fled in consternation to Stirling, with the indul¬ 
gence of the duke of Argyle’s defeat: but in the mean 
while, the duke, at the head of the dragoons, fell upon 
the enemy's left, and drove them before him for two 
miles, to the waters of Loch Allan, the indomitable spirit 
of the enemy harassing him severely in the pursuit, by 
ten distinct attempts to rally their lines in that short 
distance. On his return, he met the right wing of the 
rebels, coming back flushed with their success over the 
scattered troops of Whetham *; and at this moment each 
army found itself in possession of the station that had 
been previously occupied by the other, having by the 
events of the day exchanged their ground, as it hap¬ 
pened to the contending forces engaged in. the battle of 
Naseby. Towards evening, the earl of Mar retired to 
Ardoch, and the duke of Argyle resumed the heights of 
Dunblane, ^,The next day, be carried off the wounded 
from the fleld, with four pieces of cannon left behind 
by the enemy, and took his way to Stirling. The loss 
on each side was estimated at about 500, and both 
generals claimed the victory. But the advantage was 
chiefly with the king's army, who maintained their post 
at the last with a force numerically inferior to that of 
their adversaries. 

So close, however, was the balance of success, that a 
variety of rumours were spread concerning the triumph¬ 
ant progress pf the rebels, and it wus even reported that 
the earl of Mar was on the road to London, within two 
days march of the Tower. The whigs treated these ex- 
aggerations with contempt, and Addison suggested to 
the tories, that they might say with king Pynhus^ that 
such another victory would undo than. 

The duke of Ar^le followed up hig successes to the 
further disoomfltare of the ineargcnts, forci^ them to 
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abandon Perth, Dundee, and Montrose, in succession. 

At the same time, four oflScers, tried at Preston as de¬ 
serters, were shot ; and the principal prisoners, including 
se^en peers, were taken to London, led pinioned through 
the city, and committed to different prisons. Many 
others were tried and executed in Liverpool; some died 
from the severity of the season and want of necessaries, 
and a few had their sentences commuted to transporta¬ 
tion. But the great offenders were reserved for a special 
commission. 

On the 26 th of December, the pretender landed at 
Peterhead, near Aberdeen, where he immediately formed 
a sort of travelling court, issued sundry proclamations 
fbr convening the estates, for raising levies, and for so¬ 
lemnising his coronation, created several peers and 
knights, received addresses from the clergy and laity of 
the neighbourhood, and sent an order to the lord mayor 
of London, to proclaim him in the capital. From 
Aberdeen he moved to Glamis, and from thence made a 
public entry into Dundee, finally taking up his residence 
at the palace of Scone, on the 7th of January. But 171 6. 
this ill-conducted enterprize, upon which uiuch valour' 
in the ranks of its supporters was expended in vain, 
owing to the folly and weakness of its head, did hot 
long continue to disturb the peace of the kingdom. 
Argyle had accurate intelligence of the proceedings of the 
enemy, and tracked him from Perth to Bredilin. The 
pretender at length discovered that his cause was hope¬ 
less, and hastily embarking at night in a French ship, 
that lay in the harbour of Montrose, accompanied by 
Mar and Melfort, the most faithful of all his followers, 
he stood out to sea for Norway, and, coasting along the 
fdioies of Holland and Germany, to avoid pursuit, ar¬ 
rived at Gravelines in five days. Thus terminated the 
h<^es of the tories in that quarter: the rebel army 
fled into the mountains of the north, and, gradually 
dispersing, left England to its conflict of paittes in rile 
council d^unber and the parliament. 
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of events—that superstition of the imagination, which 
sometimes invests a cause or an individual widi the 
attributes of destiny—has rarely been more distinctly 
exhibited than in the cases of the pretender and his 
illustrious opponent* The former was proverbially up- 
lucky — the latter uniformly prosperous. Had th^y 
lived in the times of astrology, and had their nativities 
been cast under opposing stars, the popular faith on 
these points could hardly have been much stronger. 
The life of the pretender, no doubt, abundantly justified 
distrust of his goo<l fortune ; while the whigs assidu¬ 
ously cultivated the impression that George 1. always 
succeeded in whatever he undertook, — a prophecy that 
generally produces its own fulfilment. For me," said 
the pretender, in a speech addressed to his friends in 
council, it will be no new thing if 1 am unfortunate ; 
my whole life, even from my cradle, has shown a con¬ 
stant series of misfortunes; and 1 am prepared, if so 
it please God, to suffer the threats of my enemies and 
yours." This des}jondency, clamping the zeal of his 
adherents, was forcibly contrasted with the enthusiasm 
of the king’^ party, who invariably endeavoured to per¬ 
suade the people that his majesty could not fail. 

Having thus far," says one of his most strenuous 
servaipds, considered our happiness in his mtgesty’s 
civil and military character, 1 cannot forbear pleasing 
myself with regarding him in the view of one who has 
been always fortunate. Cicero recommends Pompey 
under this particular head to the Romans, with whom 
the character of being fortunate was so popular, that 
several of their emperors gave it a place amongst their 
titlea." * And then he goes on to describe the interest 
Providence had taken in the affairs of the king, always 
interpodng at the right moment to insure his success. 
By such arts was the elector of Hanover recommended 
to the regards of hig new subjects. 

The conduct of the pretender throughout the whole 
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of this agitated period^ betrayed extraordinary imbecility 
of character^renderei^ still more dangerous by the blindest 
fanaticism. In vain Bolingbroke counselled him to em¬ 
body in his declaration to the people of England^ a pro¬ 
mise that the established church should be respected. 
He said that it had been suggested to him^ that such a 
promise would be a violation of conscience, and the de¬ 
claration was accordingly drawn up with such alterations 
and provisions that Bolingbroke refused to be concerned 
in it. “ The spring of his whole conduct/' said Boling¬ 
broke, is fear, and there were very few amongst the 
Roman catholics themselves who did not think him too 
much of a papist f The earl of Mar, alone, endeavoured 
to shelter the reputation of the pretender by attributing 
the failure of the undertaking to the mismanagement of 
others. In a narrative of the expedition into Scotland, 
which he published soon after his arrival in Paris, he ex¬ 
plicitly states, that he had expected the co-operation of 
Forster in the South of Scotland, and that he was wholly 
disappointed in the anticipated supplies of men and 
ammunition from France ; while to the insidious pro¬ 
ceedings of Bolingbroke, he plainly attribytes the ulti¬ 
mate derangement of the chevalier's affairs. But as 
it was incumbent upon the earl of Mar to furnish some 
excuses to the court of St. Germaine’s for the abiyi^n- 
ment of the design, these statements are to be regarded 
rather as the materials of a desperate defence than as 
strict historical facts. There is no doubt that the whole 
business was unskilfully planned, and executed without 
forethought or concert, and that much of the blame 
rested on the earl of Mar himself. Bolingbroke early 
detected the internal weakness of the councils by which 
the pretender was infatuated, and, with his usual promp¬ 
titude, withdrew from them, — a crime that was not to 
be forgiven by the party he deserted. 

The vindictive spirit exhibited by the government 
towards the princip^ noblemen who took part in the re¬ 
bellion. and who were specially tried in Westminster hall, 
was both cruel and sup^aous* The admitda^Uon was 
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justly lilsiuedj even by many of its supporters, for not 
having adopted measures for drawing the war to a con- 
dusion, by issuing a proclamation to pardon those who 
should return to their allegiance, and sparing the na¬ 
tion the horrors of the scatToid, by passing an act jbf 
grace and indemnity after the rebellion had been sup¬ 
pressed.* It was evident that many of these lords were 
forced into jacobitism, which they would not have othefi* 
wise willingly embraced, by the violence of the whigs ; 
and that even the most zealous of them would have 
considered themselves bound in honour never to bear 
arms against the king, had their lives been spared.f 
Seven of these unfortunate noblemen were impeached 
on the 11th of January, on the motion of Mr. Lech- 
mere,—the earls of Derwentwater, Nithisdale, Camwath, 
and Winton; the viscount Kenmure; and the lords 
Widdrington and Nairn : — and this impeachment was 
carried in due form to the bar of the house of lords. 
They all pleaded guilty, under an impression that it 
would propitiate the mercy of their enemies, but with¬ 
out effect. On the 9th of February sentence was pro¬ 
nounced up 9 ii them in Westminster hall, by the lord 
chancellor Cowper, who officiated as lord steward. Great 
intercession was made on their behalf with the court 
and the parliament, particularly in favour of the earl 
of Derwentwater, whose youth and gallantry excited 
universal commiseration. % The countess of Nithis¬ 
dale and lady Nairn threw themselves at the king*6 feet, 
as his majesty was passing through the apartments of 
the palace, and afterwards appealed to his clemency in 
the royal bed-chamber, to which they were introduced 
by the dukes of Richmond and St. Albans. They also 
had petitions presented to both houses, but in the com¬ 
mons they were negatived by ft motion for adjournment, 

* Pari. Hist. vli. 445. 

t ** If that jirince,*’ laid the eart tif Perwefitvater. hi hii dyin^ declara. 
tion,'* who DOW goverai, had given me my 1 should have thought 
myieir obliged never more to have taken up arms against him; ” and uiis 
eari was a Roman catholic. 

r Wal|K)le stated that he had been oflRued 60,0001. to Mve the earl of 
D^wentwater*! life. See Coxe'i WhlfN>le. 
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while in the lords^ where a greater degree of sympathy 
prevailed^ a motion ^as carried to address the king to re- 
prieve such of the condemned lords as deserved his mercy.'* 
The success of this motion was principally due to the 
earl of Nottingham, president of the council^ who sup* 
ported it^ for which he was dismissed from his ofiice, 
as well as his brother, the earl of Aylesford, chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster; his son, lord Finch, one 
of the lords of the treasury; and his cousin^german, 
lord Guernsey, master of ^e jewel office. The eve¬ 
ning before the dny appointed for execution, the earl of 
Nithisdale escaped from the Tower in woman's apparel, 
which had been brought to him by his mother; the 
remainder suffered their sentence with a firmness that 
could hardly fail to excite pity and admiration.* 


* The earl of Derwentwater, after reading a paper he had drawn up, 
turned to the block, and finding a rough place in it that might offbnd hU 
neck, bid the executioner cut it off: and lord Kenmure expresaed hii 
regret that, having so little thoughts of dying, he had not provided a black 
lUiti that he might have died witli mom decency. Pari. nisi. vii. 2S5,286. 
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OENX&At. DISCONTENT IN THE COUNTRY.-INTRODUCTION OP THE' 

SEPfENNlAL ACT TO ESCAPE THE RISK OF AN ELECTION. — 

DEBATE AND PROTEST IN THE LORDS. -ENERGETIC KESIS'PANCE 

INTHK COMMONS.->THE BILL CARRIED WITH UNEXAMPLED RA¬ 
PIDITY. — SPECIAL GROUNDS ON WHICH IT WAS ATTEMPTED TO 
BE JUSTIFIED. -CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS TO THE PRIN¬ 
CIPLE OF THE MEASURE-AND THE PRETEXTS UNDER WHICH 

IT WAS FORCED UPON THE LEGISLATURE. — ITS INCONSISTENCY 
WITH THE DECLARATION OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS. — ITS EP- 

PKCT UPON THE PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT. - DOUBTS 

THE RIGHT OP PARLIAMENT TO PROLONG ITS OWN EXISTENCE. 
— INSTANCES IN WHICH ACTS OF PARLIAMENT WOULD BE IN¬ 
VALID. —“SUBSEQUENT REVOLUTION OF OPINION AMONGST THE 
SUPPORTERS OF THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. — CLOSE OF THE SES¬ 
SION. ^ 

The discoif-ents caused by these events, the general 
sympathy which such extreme punishments produced, 
and the ascendency gradually asserted hy the sentiments 
of humanity over the rage of party*", now that the 
civil war was at end, led the tories, on the one hand, 
to rely with confidence on the next general election, 
while the whigs, on the other, regarded an appeal to the 
country at such a juncture with undisguised apprehen* 
sions. In this case, as in all others, persecution had 
re-acted on its authors, and the martyrs of the un¬ 
popular cause made proselytes amongst the people. The 
dilemma to which the government was thus reduced did 

* The Jiouw of commons was so troubled bv petitions Id favour of the 
noblemen under sentence of death, that 'Walpole, to get rid of the annoy¬ 
ance of receiving petition* which the majority were, beforehandj deter¬ 
mined to reject, pro|K>'scd an adjournment over the day imnolntcd for the 
execution. This seventy, so opposed to the natural bias or his disposition, 
only setvea to prove the extremities to which the administration were 
rediircd in their efforts to coerce the feelings of the nation, already suffi¬ 
ciently lacerated by Uie caiaroitics of the rebeUion. 
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not admit of an easy escape; and certainly there never 
was an administration in England which exhibited 
greater boldness in the adoption of a perilous^ tyran¬ 
nical^ and unconstitutional remedy. The whigs knew, 
or feared, that an election would throw the majority 
into the hands of their opponents, and tliat, cast out of 
power, they would be exposed to measures of violence 
and revenge, similar to those of which they had them¬ 
selves set so terrible an example. Even if the tories 
failed in obtaining the upper hand, the tumults of the 
struggle at the hustings could not be contemplated witli- 
out the most serious alarm. Whichever way they 
looked, they had but one alternative — that of prolong¬ 
ing the existence of parliament, in order to prolong 
their own. For this purpose — and for this purpose 
alone — basing a perpetual act, which should tie up the 
free-will of posterity, upon a temporary necessity, 
and changing the permanent constitution of parliament 
to avert a contingent danger, they resolved upon the in¬ 
troduction of the famous septennial bill, by which the 
duration of pailiament was extended from three to seven 
years. * ^ 

It would appear that some doubt existed in the first 
instance, amongst tho^e with whom this celebrated mea¬ 
sure originated, as to the propriety of making it bind- 
ing upon future times. ^ They had grace enough to 
confess to themselves that all they wanted was to avoid 
an election so likely to unseat them, and that it would 
he scarcely justifiable, for such an object, to alter the 
fundamental principle of popular representation. With 
this view, it was suggested merely to suspend the trien¬ 
nial act for once*, the establishment of such a precedent 
being regarded as less objectionable than its expansion 
into a law ; it not having occurred to them that any de¬ 
finite and limited law, however stringeht and oppressive, 
is less injurious to the liberties of a nation than the 
capricious exercise of an arbitrary and irres|M>nsible 
power. The septennial act, striking, ba it did, gt the 

* Trndal. 
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rights of the electors^ possessed at least the recommend¬ 
ation of 6xing the tenure of their representatives; 
ivhile the precedent of prolonging the duration of par¬ 
liament, to meet the exigencies of the crown, woi]dd 
have been fraught with evils which could neither be 
predicted nor prevented. The wliigs, however, at that 
period were so familiar with the spectacle of a suspended 
constitution, that the original scheme of suspending 
triennial act cannot excite much astonishment. But 
after some deliberation, they considered it safer to re¬ 
peal that act altogether; not, perhaps, for the reasons 
we have stated, but because it afforded them a broader 
ground of argument on general principles than they 
could have secured had they proceeded solely on the 
urgency of the occasion. 

Having determined upon the measure, the next ques¬ 
tion to be settled was, whether it should be introduced 
in the lords or the commons,* For obvious reasons, 
they determined on the former. They were sure of the 
commons, which had already given such proofs of de¬ 
votion to the government, and which might naturally be 
expected to favour a project that conferred upon them¬ 
selves such long lease of impunity ; while, supposing 
it to be defeated in the lords, the odium of the design 
— for it was admitted on all hands to be unpopular out 
of doors — would not be visited upon the ministerial 
candidates to the prejudice of subsequent elections. It 
was accordingly decided that it should be moved in the 
house of lords, where the bill was introduced, on the 
10th of April, by the duke of Devonshire, in a specious 
and careful speech. An attempt was made, in deference 
to the great importance of the sul^ect, to obtain a post¬ 
ponement of the reading, in order to gain sufficient 
time to weigh and consider the measure maturely, but 
the ministers carried their point; and after a warm 
debate, the bill was committed on the 14th, by a ma¬ 
jority of 35.t On the foUdwing Mmiday (l6th), a 

» Tiniiftl. 

t Content 77, proxies 19—96; not-«<»iktent 4SL prSklcs 18—61. 
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protest was entered by thirty peera« in which the grounds 
upon which the bjllll was supported were severely ex¬ 
amined and repudiated. The concluding clause of this 
protest is especially worthy of notice.;—We conceive 
that whatever reasons may induce the lords to pass this 
bUl to continue this parliament for seven years will at 
least be as strong^ and may^ by the conduct of the mi¬ 
nistry, be made much stronger before the end of seven 
years for continuing it still longer^ and even to perpe¬ 
tuate it, which would be an express and absolute sub¬ 
version of the third estate of the legislature.*Not¬ 
withstanding, however, the obvious truth and constitu¬ 
tional wisdom of this protesl^the bill finally passed the 
lo^s on the 17th, by a majority of 69 voices against 
36. Another protest was signed by twenty.four lords ; 
but no remonstrance on tlie part of those who, upon this 
occasion, vindicated the rights of the people could avail 
against the influence of the whigs. The open profligacy 
of this notorious bill was not less remarkable than the 
indecent haste with which it was hurried through the 
upper chamber. 

In the commons a bolder stand was madP by its op¬ 
ponents : the principles of the measure were more fully 
and zealously discussed; and although the majority in 
its favour was overwhelming, the debates that took place 
during its progress were animated by a spirit of pa¬ 
triotism that left ministers nothing to boast of in the 
result, except u naked victory of force over truth and 
justice, t The second reading was carried by a minority 
of 276 against 156. Lord Guernsey moved the re- 


* This protect i^pesn to have been mainly founded on the speech of the 
earl of NotUnghani. hy whotn at was prtdMbly drawn up. 

. f 7hat the superiority of aisument was on the side of the minority is 
admitted even by Coxe, a strenuous advocate for septennial parilaments. 
** We^"" he obcwves in his Life of Walpcle. ** who live at this di^nce of 
timiL without being heated by the warmth of peirty, without eufBcienlly 
eonsideriag the ter^r and state of the nation, and without weighing the 
peculiar eneumatanceB which ocoasioued Its introduction, mdiit etmfess 
out, in theory, the ar^ments those Fho mipoeed it are the taoit spe- 
etouf and convincing." Why we who live at this distance (tf time, and 
who, unmoved by Mrtf oensueratiana, may be presumed to tie mote Im¬ 
partial and eaDdui in our iuklzment then tihoae who srere oonecrned in the 
meaaure at iriUier aide, ahouB be pronounced, ca coMcdns. unqualified to 
eatimate tbe praeUcal value of the bifi, la net very Intelligible. 

VOL. Z* 0 
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jectioQ of the bill without reading but waa over-ruled 
on a point of form ; and a diaUnguisbed member of 
the house^ an energetic supporter too of the protestant 
sucoession^ declared that it was an imposition of the 
lords to take upon them to direct the commons In a 
matter which solely concerned them as guardians of the 
rights and hberties of the people.** * To this objection 
the lord Coningsby replied by referring to the precedent 
of the Triennial Bill> which took its InitiaL stages in the 
house of lords ; and thus^ building one innovation upon 
the foundations of another^ the just privileges of the 
nation were set at defiai^ 

After a long and violenraiscussion^ the bill was ordered 
to be committed by a m^dority of 284 against l62 ; and 
was finally passed on the 26th of April, by a majority of 
264 against 121« Ten petitions were presented to the 
commons against it, and not one in its favour. The 
whole proceeding in reference to this measure occupied 
only sixteen days from its introduction into the lords 
on the lOtb, to the third reading in the commons on 
the 26 th; and in that brief period—hardly sufficient 
for the i^tient examination of the most unimportant 
act of parliament—the character^ powers, and respon¬ 
sibility of the elective brandii of the legislature under¬ 
went a fundamental change. Were there no other 
grounds for looking back with suspicion upon this me¬ 
morable parliamentary operation, the rapidity with which 
it was accomplished would be sufficient to excite the 
jealousy of tbe nation ; nor can the parliament ever be 
expected to enjoy the entire confidence of the people, 
so long as its duration continues to be regulated by an 
act the validity of which is doubtful, since the people 
literally had no share in it, and the wisdom of which 
may be questioned from the want of deliberation that 
marked its origin, progress, and consummation. 

The special grounds upon which the necessity and 
expediency of the bill were defended may be thus 
enumerate; — First, Tiie expenses attending frequent 

' V Fui Hilt* voL vii. 308* 
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eleetionf • Secondly^ The divisions and distarbaiM^ they 
occasioned. Thir^y^ The advantages accruing to the 
enemies of the country from these domestic feuds. And 
fourthly^ The encouragement which the bill held out 
to foreign powers to form alliances with us. Every one 
of these grounds were overturned in the debates, both 
in the lords and commons ; and the arguments^ traced 
through the speeches of the opposition^ may be briefly 
exhibited under each separate head. 

1. The expenses incurred at elections are voluntary, 
and cannot be held as a sufficient justification of the 
annulment of the popular ri^t of frequent revisions in 
the choice of representatives. Besides, if these ex¬ 
penses were felt to be an evil, they might have been 
corrected by a special enactment (as has subsequently 
been done by the Reform Bill), without disturbing the 
foundations of the constitution. Bribery and corruption 
unquestionably prevailed to a considerable extent; but 
they were susceptible of a distinct remedy, which might 
have been adopted as a separate measure Btan4ing on its 
own merits. Besides, the Septennial Bill, instead of 
diminishing the evil it professed to cure, evidently in¬ 
creased it; for if it was worth a candidate’s while to 
expend larg^ sums upon a three years’ lease, it was still 
better worth his while to expend money upon a seven 
years’ lease. The subsequent history of election con¬ 
tests in this country demonstrates the fallacy of the pre¬ 
tence that the bill was calculated to correct the mischief; 
since it is perfectly notorious that contested elections 
have led to tenfold the expenditure since the date of 
the Septennial Bill than ever they cost before,-— for the 
very obvious reason, that the prize contended for was 
enhanced in value, while the machinery and avenues of 
Corruption were in no single point of view weaken^ or 
curtailed. The effect of the measure, therefore, was to 
extend the grievance it proposed to counteract. This 
effect was fully anticipated by llie,epponetits of the luB. 
The dissentient lords declare in their protest^ that the 
bill, BO far from preventing: expenses and corruptions. 
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Will ratll&T increase them ; for the longer a parli|itnent is 
to last, the more valuable to the purchaser is a station 
in it, and the greater also is the danger of corrupting 
the members of it." * The earl of Aylesford observed, 
that it could not be denied that a great deal of mtmey 
is expended in elections, but the candidates may choose 
whether they will spend any or no; that it may like¬ 
wise be granted that those expenses lay the foundation 
of corruption, and that those who make them are in 
hopes to get either places or pensions; but that, by the 
Triennial Act, the country has an opportunity to reu 
medy any abuses that may be committed by any of 
their representatives, who, to make good their expenses 
at elections, should yield to the temptation of a place or 
pension to sacrifice their votes in parliament; tifherea^, 
on tfi£ contrary^ this hill will establish a grievance, and 
take away a remedy**^ 

2. To assume that a bill which simply lengthened 
the duration of parliament, without including any pro¬ 
visions for the ^tter organization of elections, should 
have the effect of preventing the divisions and tumults 
attendant bpon the struggle of interests at the hustings, 
was preposterous. All it could do was to render sudi 
tumults and divisions less frequent. In this instance, 
as in the former, a merit was claimed for the bill which 
it did not possess ; while the evil was left untouched, 
instead of having been made the subject of special le¬ 
gislation. It may be added, that the Reform Bill has 
corrected both evils — expenses and tumults; and that 
they can no longer be urged in favour of the existence 
of septennial parHaments. 

But, upon this view of the subject, a still more 
important question arises in reference to the pcqpular 
ri^ts involved in the abrogation of frequent elections. 
AU throughout the debates, the supporters of the mea¬ 
sure endeavoured to draw a refined distinction between 
firequent parliaments and frequent ^tions, in answer 
to the urgent assertion of the principle, that the frequent 
• Pari. But vol 306. f IbM. 30t 
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recurr&ce of parliaments is essential to the miuntenance 
of public liberty* lilr. Hampden^ in defence of the 
bill^ observed^ that principal argument for continuing 
the Triennial Bill is^ that it is agreeable to the ancient 
laws of this nation ^at there should be frequent parlia. 
ments. 1 find by the laws 1 have looked over that 
parliaments ought to be frequendy held; but 1 find it 
no where laid down as a fundamental position of the 
nature of this constitution that there should be frequent 
electionB. * This argument was a little unfortunate ; 
because^ although Mr. Hampden could not find it laid 
down in the laws^ it was expressly laid down in the 
preamUe of the very act of parliament which he^was 
then calling on the house of commons to repeal. The 
preamble of the Triennial Bill explicitly declares^ that 
by the, ancient laws and statutes of the realm f^quent 
parliaments ought to be held^ and that frequent new 
parliaments tend very much to the happy union and the 
good agreement of the king and his people.’* So far as 
history is concerned, annual parliaments may be said to 
be coeval with the constitution ; and in the reign of 
Edward III. it was enacted that parliaments should be 
holden once a year, and oftener if need be. That an* 
nual elections were not specified, admits the entrance of 
some disingenuous sophistry into the discussion; but as 
it is notorious that prorogations and long a4journments 
were unknown in those times, there can be little reason* 
able doubt tliat by annual parliaments new parliaments 
alone were contemplated. 

Mr. Hampden attempted to draw another native 
testimony in defence of the constitutional propriety of 
the measure from the absence of all reference to firequent 
elections in the Bill of Rights. In that bill,** he said, 
among the long catalogue of grievances which pre¬ 
cedes the said declaration (that the liberties of the 
people shall be strictly observed), there is not Ihe least 
mentioii made of want of flrequent elections; but tmly 


s FsA Hiit. Tii. sei* 
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that parliaments ought to be free.'* In answe/^to this 
argument it is enough to observe^ that in the Bill of 
Bights there is not the least mention made of frequent 
parliaments; so that the discovery either way goes for 
nothing. In an argument of ibis kind, which appeals 
to testimony and authority, it is absolutely imperative 
that the proposition should be affirmatively proved on 
one side, in order to establish the falsehood of the pro¬ 
position on the other; but in this case nothing what* 
ever is proved, except that the Bill of Rights stipulates 
that parliaments, whether they be frequent or unfre- 
quent, shall be free, —a stipulation which was quite as 
available to those who opposed the Sept^nial Act, while 
it was much more consonant with their principles, as 
to those who supported it. To derive, from such ma¬ 
terials, the perilous conclusion that because frequent 
parliaments were expressly required by the constitution, 
therefore frequent elections were not^ was one of the 
extravagant shifts into which the advocates of the bill 
were driven by their clear-sighted and persevering op¬ 
ponents. 

With respect to the Bill of Rights, which guarantees 
to parliament the free exercise of the privileges it pos¬ 
sesses for the good of the people, an ulterior argument 
may be raised as to how far it was infringed by, or how 
far its provisions hold good in regard to, the new con¬ 
stitution of the house of commons under the Septennial 
Act. The particular dedaration comprehending and 
enforcing the privileges of parliament is expressed in 
these words: That the freedom of speech, or debates, 
and proceedings in parliament, oug^t not to be Im¬ 
peached or questioned in way court or place out of par¬ 
liament ;" and within this general declaration all the 
privileges—freedom of debate, the examination of wit¬ 
nesses, the printing and publishing of reports and evi* 
dence, &c., some of which have at different times 
become subjects of contention-^ are understood to be 
embraced. This declaration, or more properly the 
whole Bill of Rights, is held to apply with equal force 
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to sep Ainial parliaments, as to those parliaments that 
^ere recognised by the constitution at the passing of 
the Bill of Rights; and We are in the habit of referring 
to that bill as the safeguard of our liberties. But when 
the Bill of Rights passed, septennial parliaments were 
unknown ; and those protective declarations of popular 
rights, reflected in the senate, were apfdied expressly 
and directly to parliaments of frequent recurrence. We 
have no right to assume that the framers of that bill 
might not haice adopted similar declarations in reference 
to parliaments of longer duration: we only know that 
they did not, and that the privileges which they consi¬ 
dered indispensable for the integrity and security of 
legislation were conferred upon parliaments which fre¬ 
quently returned their trusts into the hands of the people. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Bill of Rights cannot be 
justly pleaded in defence of any rights or privileges 
claimed by a parliament the constitution of which has 
been subsequently flxed, since such parliament cannot 
be truly said to derive its immunities under that bill. 
The principle which guarantees perfect freedom to the 
proceedings of parliament is doubtless an Elementary 
principle; and it may with some show of reason be urged 
that it remains unaffected by the incident of duration. 
But an elementary principle of this practical nature has 
limitations according to circumstances, which are quite 
as obvious and as stringent as the necessity on which it 
is originally based. Suppose that the ministers of the 
day, instead of introducing a septennial bill, had in¬ 
troduced a bill for extending the duMtion of parliament 
to fifty years^would that have made no difference in the 
application of this principle of impunity ? The framers 
of the Bill of Rights never anticipated such a measure, 
and provided no remedy against it; contenting them¬ 
selves with protecting the privilegea of parliament as it 
was then constituted, confident of the means of redreia 
which at short intervals reverted to the nation. But 
had they foreseen that a longer duration of powcar was 
likely to be bestowed upon the r^resentatives of 

V 4 
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the people, is it not probable, jodging from the^jj^eral 
spirit of ^at declaration, that wldle they protected the 
parliament against encroachments from without, they 
would have also protected the people against the hazard 
of encroachments from the parliameiit? The people 
and the parliament are idendcal, so long as die people 
possess frequent opportunities of choosing their repre¬ 
sentatives ; but in proportion as these opportunities are 
diminished, and distributed over wider periods of tim^, 
so in proportion are the people removed from a salutary 
influence over the conduct their representatives, and 
the sympathies between them reduced or obliterated. 
The principle, therefore, which would be right in full 
application to one tenure of representative legislation, 
might require modification in reference to another ; and 
such modification ought to proceed in a corresponding 
ratio with the departure from the original term. While 
it might be essential to the liberties of the people to 
invest short parliaments with general and supreme 
powers, it might, for the same reason, be necessary to 
define and restrict such powers in the case of long par¬ 
liaments ; for it cannot be asserted that the people are 
represented with equal fidelity by both. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Septennial Act, in so far as it deviated 
from the conditions of those parliaments which were 
sheltered in their privileges by the declarations of the 
Bill of Rights, must have had the effect of weakening 
the popular influence of such privileges; and this result» 
which has been in course of gradual developm^t ever 
since, may be desci^bed as one of the most dangerous 
evils that bold and inconsiderate measure has produced.* 
Not one single instance has occurred since the passing 
of the Septennial Act, in which parliament has attempted 

* lx>rd Bacon ieomi to point out tfUi remote eomeqpience ofleng parlUu 
raonts in the follovlng pattnige of a letter adctresMd hy him to tlie oUke of 
Buckingham: The true use of parUementa In this kingdom,** he says, 

is very excellent; and they sbouid he-s/^teis called, te afikirsof the 
dom Shall require, and oonUnued as Jong as It necessary, end no ; 

ter then they .will be but tmrtheta lo the people, by reason of Uie mm- 
LBoas Justly due to the members of the two bouses, and their attendants & 
which their lust fight and prlvilcffs are reUgiouBiy to be abiarvad ana 
maintalBed,'* 
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to vindicate its privileges^ that it has not been compelled 
to compromise thaai. 

Steele^ who voted with ministers, supported the bill, 
on the ground that three years did not ccmstitute a suf¬ 
ficient term to enable parliament to mature and complete 
efficient measures for the public advantage. Now,** be 
exclaimed, when the thing is thus, and that the pe¬ 
riod of three years is found from infallible experience 
itself a period that can afford us no good, wh^e shall 
we rest ? The ills that are to be done against single 
persons or communities are done by surprise, and on a 
sudden ; but good things are slow in their progress, and 
roust wait occasion. Destruction is done with a blow; 
but reformation is brought about by leisurely advances. 
All the mischiefs which can be wrought under the Sep¬ 
tennial Act can be perpetrated under the Triennial ; but 
all the good which may be compassed under the Sep¬ 
tennial, cannot be hoped for under the Triennial.*’ * 
The fallacy of this reasoning is sufficiently exposed, not 
merely by the fact that the business of the country was 
carried on for some hundreds of years by annual parlia¬ 
ments only, but by the subsequent historysof our par¬ 
liaments, average duration of which exhibits a very 
trifling excess above three years; so that the leisurely 
good which was anticipated from the Septennial Act has 
not been accomplislied after all. If great benefits were 
to accrue to the people from the seven years' tenure, 
ministers have usu^ly taken care to deprive the country 
of them by cutting short the sittings of parliament when¬ 
ever it suited their convenience. Should it, however, 
be argued that the act has consequently not been pro¬ 
ductive of all the mischief ^at might have been appre¬ 
hended, the answer is to be found in the fact that 
ministers are armed by the Septennial Act with the power 
of inflicting the mischief in its full extent, just as it 
may happen to be useful to their own occasioBB. It 
is die eidstence of this power which ia objeetjonaUi ; 


* Ttrl ItlM. toL VU. 9BS, 
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while the caprice and irregularity with which it has 
been exercis^^ afford abundant evidence that such 
power is incompatible with the true spirit of repre¬ 
sentative government. 

8. To this ground of expediency sir Robert Ray¬ 
mond* conclusively replied by observing, that there was 
no doubt our enemies would take advantage of our In¬ 
testine divisions if it was in their power; but that since 
the Triennial Act had passed, there had been ten several 
parliaments called, most of them when the country was 
actually at war, when our animosities were great, and 
our enemies vigilant ; yet no inconveniences followed, 
nor Were any so much as attempted at those elections.t 
Mr. Shippen ;|; showed that the 'whole object of putting 
forward such arguments was to preserve the administra¬ 
tion against the risk of an election, and that it was the 
ministers and not the people who had reason to fear the 
machinations of enemies. ''One main reason urged/’ said 
that honest and inflexible patriot, "both in the preamble 
of the bill and in the debates of the gentlemen who are 
for it, is this, that the disaffeciions of the people are so 




* Sir Robert Raymond had been solicitor.general to queen Anne; and 
notwithstanding his resolute opposition to the Septennial Bill, was after¬ 
wards attorney-general to George 1. He was subsequently appointed one 
of the commissioners of the great seal, and chief justice of the King*i 
Bench, in which station he died in 173S.—Lord Otford's Noble Authors. 

+ Pari. Hist. voi. vii. 3S6. 

I Shippen was distinguished amongst his cotemporaries for his courage, 
Independence, and political integrity. He was the friend of Atterbury, 
with whom he maintained a constant correspondence during his exile, and 
of sir Robert Walpole, in spite of their differences in public. He used to 
say, ** Robin and I are two honest men. He is for King George, and I fir 
king James ^ but those men with long cravats (meaning Sanuys, sir John 
RtiMiout, Gibbon, and others) only dwre places under king George or 
king James.** Walpole frequently declared that **be would not say who 
was corrupted, but he would say who was not corruptible; that man was 
Sblppoi.** Pope bears similar testimony to his inflexible honesty «- 

** I loire to pour out all myself, as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montague.** 


Mr. Bowles (see his edition of Pope’# Works) thinks that Pope’s panegyric 
may be aecounted for by Sblppen’i disaffbetion to the protestaiit succei. 
Sion; but Walpole's is above suspicion. Coxe, in his Memoirs of Walpole^ 
thus describes Shippen’s Style of speaking: _ ** By the accounts of loose 
who had heard him in the house of eoinmcHli, tiis knnnner was highly 
pti^gttlc andaplritcd,« to sentiment and expression j but he generrilv 
spoke in a low tone of voice, with too great rapidity, and held his glove 
before his mouth. His ifieochet usually contained some pointed period, 
which peculiarly applied to the luMeot in debateu end whit^he utbm 
with great animation.** 
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greats and the enemies of the government both at home 
and abroad so wat^fhl^ that new elections will occasion 
new riots, rekindle the rebellion, and be destructive of 
the peace and security of the government, which will all 
be prevented by continuing this good parliament, and 
making the time of its dissolution uncertain.^ If this ar¬ 
gument be applied to the miintstry, I can only answer, 
that it is no concern of ours whether they have rendered 
themselves odious to the people or not. They are more 
properly the ol^ect of our jealousy than our care. They 
may be destroyed, and the government subsist."t 

4. The next argument, derived from the assumption 
that the bill would give encouragement to our allies 
to enter into treaties with us, was the most untenable of 
all* “ Sorry should I be,” exclaimed sir Robert Ray¬ 
mond, to suppose we had any allies who refused to 
treat with us because we refused to relinquish our con¬ 
stitution.” ;{: This is an argument,” said Shippen, 

highly improper to be urged in a British parliament; 
for it supposes that our allies prescribe to our counsels, 
and that they expect we should alter the present frame 
of our constitution before they will favour ui with their 
friendship.” § In addition to this, it went upon the 
false assumption that parliament was concerned in the 
formation of the treaties and alliances, a prerogative that 
belongs exclusively to the crown. Those who make 
use of this argument,” observed Mr. Snell in one of 
the ablest speeches delivered on this important occasion, 
** are strangers to the constitution of England; for by 
the known and standing law of the land, the right of 
making peace and war, treaties and alliances, is undeni¬ 
ably the king's prerogative; and the king may exercise 
that right as to him seems best, and most for the good 
and benefit of his people, without application to parlia- 

* At til* very time Shippen waf eddrcfiina the heuae, pertiemeDt wu 
little more than a year old} so that it had yet at leaat one year and a half 
te run, which ought to have been enough in reaaon to allow thediacontenta 
to cool. But thii only piovet diet the dUeontenta were made an eaeuae to 
my the hill. 

fM.Hiat.vol.vll.SIi. X lUfLSSS. \ IbU. SIS. 
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ment either to approve or confirm.* But admitting^'* 
be continued, ^‘^at of late years parliamenta have 
thought, themselves entitled to interpose their advice in 
treaties and alliances, though I deny it to be their right, 
this is an argument singly sufficient with me to sup. 
port the Triennial Bill; for supposing a ministry fshall 
at any time negotiate ansalliaiice prejudicial to the in¬ 
terest of BngJand, and by their artifice impose upon' a 
parliament to approve and confirm it, is it not a pecu¬ 
liar happiness that such parliament will quickly have 
an end, and that the people have it in their own power 
by another, which must soon be called, to correct the 
misdeeds of such a ministry, and prevent the farther ill 
consequences of such a treaty to the nation But the 
pretence about foreign powers was a shallow subterfuge ; 
for the authors of the bill could not have forgotten that 
our allies, so little did they trouble themselves about the 
forms of our constitution, had on former occasions en¬ 
tered into treaties and alliances with the commonweHth. 

Such were the principal arguments by which this 
memorable bill was defended and carried through both 
houses of the legislature. That they were all equally 
frivolous and hypocritical, cannot l)e denied even by 
those who regard the principle of septennial parliamaita 
to be safer and sounder than that of triennial or any 
shorter period. If the hill had been destined to rely 
for support solely upon the cogency of the reasons as. 
signed for its introduction, it must have been an utter 
and contemptible failure,; but it was a government 
measure, originating in the embarrassments of an ad- 
ipinistration whose very existence depended upon the 
prolongation of parliament, and it was consequently 
sustained throughout all its stages by an overwhelming 
majority composed of adherents, placemen, and expect¬ 
ants. They were itignally favoured by circumstances in 

• Farl, But. toI. vil. 398. 

f It happened, onr'touely enouffh. that In the very year in which this 
debate took pUee. a defenaive atlianee wai entered into between,EnglaiMl 
and the emperor of Germany, which iraa never even commiurfcated topas* 
liament. 
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this momentouB stru^le for life. Backed by tbe in.. 
Buence of the court/ and cast by a fortuitous coi^unc. 
lion of events upon the protestant feelings of the 
country, they absorbed all the interest which belonged 
to a fcnrtunate position. The accident of being opposed 
to the party of 4he Jacobites secured them at once a 
large measure of support, which they lost no opportunity 
of improving by flinging upon the Tories all the odium 
of the rebellion, and ^e disasters that followed it How 
fsr the Tories deserved that odium has been seen. The 
great majority of that party repudiated jacobitism, and 
had actually taken an active part in the Revolution ; but, 
exposed by their stringent doctrines of government to 
the imputation of being averse to the Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession they were reduced to a practical dilemma, 
which at every turn gave fresh advantages to their an. 
tagonists. And it was through such a conflict of parties, 
and by such a combination of chances, that the Septen. 
nial Bill passed into a law. 

Granting, however, that all the arguments which 
were employed in justification of that measure were 
valid, it yet remains a disputed question^whetber its 
authors had any right to give it a retrospective eflect^ 
whether they constitutionally possessed the right of ap¬ 
plying the principle to the parliament which was thm 
sitting. There can be no doubt of the right of parlia¬ 
ment to repeal or alter old laws and pass new ones; 
but the right is purely prospective, except in such cases 
as indemnity bills, where the object is to conflrm or 
acquit any action or proceeding that has already taken 
place. I^liament is clearly authorised to abrogate ex¬ 
isting laws, but not to punish free men for having ex¬ 
ercised the privileges guaranteed to them by those laws; 

* The tory doctrine wm, that all goremment wat ordained efOod, from 
whom alone polices deriv^ their authority* and to whom alooe they were 
remoniihle. Revolution was obviously a direct inOacthm of this prin¬ 
ciple { and they endeavoured to reconcile their doctrines and thi^ interest 
by setting up that famous distinction of a king de fadto and a king dejnrtt 
which enabled them to yield a passive Pbedienee to the monarch m posses¬ 
sion, without,as they imagiiied, compromising a theory which that event 
destroyed for ever. 
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and the Septennial Act cannot be otherwise regarded 
than as a penal infliction,that deprived the electors of the 
benefit of the right they had exercised at the preceding 
election—-^a right which they derived under the then 
established laws of the country. The electors had re¬ 
turned that parliament for three years-—-the parliaitient 
elected itself for four years more; thus distinctly annul¬ 
ling the franchise which tlie constitution had conferred 
upon the people. Upon this view of the question, the 
op][>onent8 of the bill endeavoured in vain to arrest the 
hesMllong fury of the administration. ''It may be obu 
jected,” said Mr. Snell, " that when the people have 
once constituted the legislature, that the legislature is 
thereby vested with the whole power of their electors ; 
and it cannot be denied but, generally speaking, it will 
hold true. And the people of England, having chosen 
us to represent them, we are thereby empowered not 
only to make laws, but to alter or repeal any law in 
being, as we shall think fit, for their benefit«and security; 
and they will undoubtedly be bound thereby. But then 
this is to be understood where the subject matter of the 
laws we make is within compass of the trust which the 
people have, or may at least be supposed to delegate to 
us; and it is an ill way of reasoning to assert that we 
have a power to do what we cannot do without prejudice 
to those we represent. The right of electing represent¬ 
atives in parliament is inseparably inherent in the 
people of Great Britain, and can never be thought to be 
delegated to the r^resentadves, unless you will make the 
elected to he the elector. And, at the same time, suppose 
it the will of the people that their representatives should 
have it in their power to destroy those that made them 
whenever a ministry shall think it necessary to screen 
themselves from their just resentments, this would be 
to destroy the fence to all their freedom ; for if we have 
a right to continue ourselves one year, one month, or day 
beyond our triennial term, it wiU unavoidably fidkns 
we have it in our power to make oursdves perpetual,** * 

« Farl. Hitt. toL rii. 
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Mr* Archibald Hutcheson took the same line^ in a speech 
distinguished by prefund constitutional knowledge and 
logical acuteness. If this biU/' he declared^ were 
to enlarge only the continuance of future parliaments, 
1 should give my negative to it, for the reasons I have 
already mentioned ; and yet in that case the electors 
would have a fair warning for what time they were to 
choose, and those elected would be truly and properly 
the representatives of the people, which, I conceive, 
cannot be said of the present parliament, if they should 
be continued beyond the three years. This, to me, is an 
insuperable objection against this part of the bill; for if 
we may add four years to the present term, may we 
not add forty, — may we not make ourselves perpetual, 
or even eoftinguish parliaments themselves f Nay, what 
is it which we may not do,— or, after this step, what is 
it which the people of Britain may not apprehend that 
we will do ? Can we do any thing much worse than to 
subvert one of the three estates of the realm, and to 
substitute a new one in the place thereof ; and, instead 
of a house of commons by the choice of the people, as it 
always has been, and ever ought to be, to* establish a 
new kind of house of commons, and till now unheard 
of, by act of parliament ? ** * Contending against the 
abuse of the vast power of parliament, the same speaker 
proceeded to express his opinion that even if the bill 
passed it would be null and void. 1 cannot help 
being yet of opinion,’* he said, that if it should go 
through all the forms of an act of parliament, pass both 
houses, and have the royal assent, that it will still re¬ 
main a dead letter, and not obtain the force of a law; 
fot 1 am warranted by one of our greatest lawyers to 
affirm, ^ that an actnf parliament may be void in itself.* 
And if there are any cases out of the reach of the le¬ 
gislature, this now before us must be admitted to be 
one; for what can be more against common sense and 
reason than to be a /eh de se, —to destroy that eonacitu- 


* Pari Hift voL vil 30 * 
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tionj or any essential part thereof, upon which our ex¬ 
istence in our political capacity depends?'** innumerable 
instances might be supposed, and many might be cited, 
of cases in which acts of parliament would be of no 
authority in consequence of their extending the power 
of parliament beyond the legitimate bounds of legisla¬ 
tion. Mr. Hutcheson reminded the house of some of 
these. '' As, for instance, suppose, instead of the bilL 
before us, we should pass a law, as was done in the 
reign of Richard II. (the worst prince that ever sat 
upon the English throne), that the power of both houses 
should be vested in twelve great lordsor, as was done 
in the reign of Henry VIII. (the first prorogue! of 
pariiaments), that the king's proclamation, with the 
consent of the privy council, should have the force of 
law;—or, as in l641, that the parliament should not be 
dissolved or prorogued without their own consents: 
such laws as these, through oppression and violence, 
have been for some time submitted to. But surely no 
gentleman will say that they ever were, or should they 
be now re-enacted they would be, legally in force ; for if 
so, the parKamentof 1641 is still in being, for 1 never 
heard that they gave their consents to their own dissolu. 
tion,"f Mr.Bromley also declared that he entertained a 
strong doubt whether the bill, after it had undei^one the 
usual forms, would carry with it the obligation of a law. 

The powers we are entrusted with, as representatives 
of the people, appear in the form of a writ, for sum¬ 
moning the parliament — [he here cited the words of 
the writ]. The question then is, whether the authority 
thus given us to .act, touching the defence of the go¬ 
vernment, does enable us to lay aside one of the thr^ 
great estates — the people -*«by denying them the right 
of acting by their representatives in parliament, and 
consequently their share in the legislature ? Does the 
power put into our hands by the people justify our 
turning the dagger into the bowels of the constitution ? 

* Pari. Hlfi tcA vil. 819.* 
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This doubt is increftsed by the notion that prevailed 
touching the invalidity of the statute of the l6th Car. 1. 
c. 7; whereby that parliament was not to be dissolved 
but by an act of parliament. No act of parliament was 
ever made for that purpose; which would certainly 
have been done^ had die subsequent parliament thought 
that a law made in diminution of the people’s interest 
in the legislature had been 

It is not a little remarkable that these arguments 
in defence of the liberties of the jibople, which the 
supporters of the measure did not venture to combat, 
were urged by tories y while the measure which, in its 
immediate application to the parliament then sitting, 
annihilated their liberties, was the work of whigs. At 
this great inquest upon the electoral privileges of the 
nation the two great parties changed sides ; and it was 
found, as it too frequently happens in despite of theories 
and pledges, that the ministerial section laboured to 
curtail popular rights, while the glory of vindicating 
them fell to the opposition. But this peculiarity may 
be observed, with few exceptions, through the whole 
current of English history, especially since the passing 
of this memorable bill, by which the people were re* 
moved to a greater distance than ever from all salutary 
participation in the affairs of legislation. The advocates 
of the people have generally been found in the opposi¬ 
tion ; or the opposition, rather, has been compelled to 
advocate the people as the only means of making a 
strong head out of doors against ministerial majorities 
within ; while ministers, wielding the ppwer of an un¬ 
popular parliament, have, even with the best intentions, 
generally forfeited the support of the nation. Nor is 
it likely ever to be otherwise, except in brief seasons of 
extraordinary excitement^ so long as the Septennial Act 
continues in force. A return to short parliaments, by 
aflbtding the people frequent opportunities of ihfiidng 
llresh spirit into popular representation, can alone yield 
the only certain and penni||^ent means of strengthening 

^ Hill. toL Til. 381 
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the hands of a goviSIhiment that really possesses the 
confidence of the nation. 

A striking revolution of opinion respecting the Sep¬ 
tennial Act afterwards took place amongst its suppotj^rs; 
for when the question of its repeal came under the con¬ 
sideration of parliament in the year 1734^ of sucty- 
seven surviving members who had originally voted in 
favour of it, no less than thirty-five voted for its repeal; 
while of thirty who had formerly voted against it, only 
four were found, from motives of policy and unwilling¬ 
ness to disturb the existing system, to vote for its con¬ 
tinuance. 

The triumphant passage of this bill through both 
bouses inspired the ministerial party with increased con¬ 
fidence, and threw the tories into despair. The oppo¬ 
sition was so utterly prostrated that when, immediately 
afterwards, an act was brought in to repeal that clause 
in the Act of Settlement which restrained the king from 
going out of the kingdom, not one vote was recorded 
against it, although it was notoriously inimical to the 
feelings qf the whole country. The victory of the 
whigs was complete; and the king, elated with the suc¬ 
cesses which had attended him in the field and the le¬ 
gislature, prorogued the parliament on the 26th of June, 
in a speech full of self-congratulation on the mercies'* 
be had shown to the faction of the Pretender, and the 
prospects of prosperity arising from a settled govern¬ 
ment," concluding with the announcement of his inten¬ 
tion to visit his German dominions in the recess; a step 
which excited ahe open jealousy of his English subjects, 
and threatened to involve his ministers in serious em¬ 
barrassment. 
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CHAP. III. 

1716 , 1717 . 

THI PEINCE or WALES APPOlMTED LIEUTENANT DURINO THE 

kino's absence. — INCREASED DlSCONItENT AT HOME.- 

CHANOBS IN THE MINISTRY. TREATY OP FRIENDSHIP WITH 

FRANCE. •— SWEDISH CONSPIRACY TO INVADE ENGLAND. - 

ARREST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONFEDERATES. —SECRET COR¬ 
RESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE PLOT LAID BEFORE PARLIA¬ 
MENT. -DEMAND FOR A 8UFPLY TO REDUCE THE KINO OP 

SWEDEN. —INDIGNATION OF THE INDEPENDENT SECTION OF 

THE COMMONS. -SILENCE OF WALPOLE- -THE MOTION CAR- 

KIED BY A MAJORITY OF FOUR. —- DISMISSAL OF TOWNSHBND. 

-WALPOLE RESIGNS.—THE ADMINISTRATION IS DISSOLVED.- 

A NEW CABINET FORMED, AND THE WHIG PARTY BROKEN UP. 
-—GERMAN POLICY OF THE SOVEREIGN ‘UNIVERSALLY CEN¬ 
SURED. -RECRIMINATION. BETWEEN THE WHIGS IN AND <rUE 

WHIGS OUT OF OFFICE.-FRESH OUTBREAKS OF JACOBITZSM. 

— OXFORD PETITIONS TO BE BROUGHT TO TRk\L.-THE 

LORDS PROCEED WITHOUT THE COMMONS. —OXFORD AC¬ 
QUITTED. — STATS or THE COUNTRY. 

Bbfore his departure his majesty appointed the prince 
of Wales his guardian of the realm^ and lieutenant 
during his absence; but not, however, until after he 
had been defeated by the privy council in an attempt to 
associate other persons in the commission.^ Several 
promotions took place in the offices about the court, 
accompanied by disgraces equally unmerited and inex¬ 
plicable. The duke of Argyle and his brother, the earl 
of Hay, who had rendered the most important services 
to his majesty, were dismiss^ from all their appoint¬ 
ments ; even their yotes in the lords, not to sp^ of 
their deirotion throughout the contest with the Pretender, 
failing to propitiate the favour of their ungrateful so- 

* Ooxe. Tbs SAgempM sEhiUtdl by th« prtiics to obtoln tbeolBos of 
icgent is to havo di^tted the kifiE, who did not ewe to conoosl bis 
lUidike of hU toysl b^lmeis on Recount of hit penonsl jpopulsEMgr. 
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▼ereign. The only reason that has ever been assigned 
for this piece of gratuitous oppression was^ that the 
duke^ who^ amongst a brilliant variety of honours^ held 
the place of groom of the stole, was an especial favourite 
with the prince, which was quite enough to render him 
odious to the king. 

During his majesty’s absence, which continued for 
six months, the prince of Wales, to improve, no doubt, 
his influence with the country, set several prisoners at 
liberty, reprieved others, and performed several acts 6f 
toleration and generosity. The tories seized upon this 
prognostic of a more lenient policy, and attempted to 
get up numerous addresses to his royal highness, with 
the secret view of making a party instrument of the 
prince. Had the prince’s own inclinations been con¬ 
sulted, this manoeuvre must have succeeded; for he en¬ 
tertained no very good will towards his father, and 
would not have regretted any occasion that, without 
apparent connivance upon his. part, should have had 
the effect of putting them both upon the country. But 
Walpole tand Townshend were too wary to be tricked 
by so obvious a stratagem; and accordingly they pre¬ 
vailed, with great difficulty, on the prince to discourage 
all such addresses, and to express his desire that they 
should be made directly to the throne. The spirit of 
discontent, however, was beginning to revive in the 
provinces, especially in Oxford and Edinburgh; se¬ 
ditious sermons were preached; libels against the 
government published ; and it was at last thought ad¬ 
visable that the king should return with all available 
expedition, and open the parliament.* But this deter¬ 
mination was not acted upon until some sudden and 
unexpected changes were qciade in the administration at 
home. George I. was sii^ularly unhappy in his treat- 

» << Tb# only fsmedy thw can fovetee for thii (the addroHet) and ether 
growing evila hi what i had the boiKHir to mention to you in my lant, that 
hi* mnimty ahould tiike the ratolatlon of owning over to hold the jiwUa- 
ment, and that it fhouul be known immedlateiy he hai such an intention/* 
—Simkm PogntK io Setnetarp (See CknTHpondenoe in Coxe** 

Walpole.) 
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tnent of his friends. Having dismissed the duke of 
Argyle^ who had efjpoused hltf cause with so much 
ardour in the field Of battle^ he now displaced Town- 
shend, who was labouring with all his skill to baffle the 
machinations of his enemies during his absence^ from 
the office of secretary of state ; appointing the duke of 
Roxburgh in his place^ and softening the sentence of 
expulsion by sending the removed minister to Ireland. 
This extraordinary movement was adopted through the 
intrigues of the earl of Sunderland^ who was travelling 
in Hanover under the pretence of ill health, and who 
contrived to inflame the German ministers, Bernstoffl, 
Bolhmar, and Robotun^, against Townshend and his 
colleague Walpole. 

Before his majesty returned to England, he eif^ted 
a treaty of friendship and alliance with the duke of Or¬ 
leans, then regent of France, during the minority of 
Louis X V.; a measure which provoked considerable ani¬ 
madversion at home, where it was not easy to persuade 
the people that the protestant succession could derive 
much security from the interposition of a catholic power. 
This treaty, however, was only a part of tHfe German 
policy of the king. The cession to Hanover of the 
luchies of Bremen and Verdun, which had been wrested 
from the Swedes by Denmark, was justly regarded by 
Sweden as a flagrant wrong, rendered still more insult¬ 
ing by the harassing proceedings of the English fleet in 
the Baltic. Charles XIL, always inflammable and im¬ 
prudent, resolved to take revenge; and, entering into a 
correspondence with the disaffected English, formed the 

* Robotun vTAi a French refugee, amf originally aeeretary tO'BemetolT. 
When Townabend was envoy to the States, he Invited this Rcrtxitun to his 
table i and the reptile, charmed by a condescension to which be was little 
sccustomed, took care afterwards, when Oeo»e 1. ascended the English 
throne, to recommend Townshend, the dnly English minister he knew, 
to the ihvoUr his master. But as his Influence increased, his sense of 
favours conferred diminished; and in the end he became InstfumentaJ to 
the removal of hU former friend. Townshend appears to have been a 
person of easv disposition and limited capacity. ** He had that sort of un¬ 
derstanding,** says lady W. Montagu, ** which commonly snakee men 
honest in use first part of their lives; they follow the UtttructUms of their 
tutor, and, tiu somebody thihfcc it worth while to abow them a new path, 
go reguhirly to the road where they a» set.**.— Wotta, voK L p. 11^, 
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desperate project of an invasion of Great Britain* The 
treaty with France^ reluctantly acceded to by the States- 
General; was simply a measure of precaution against 
any possible demonstration of this nature. The injury 
inflicted upon Sweden was to be defended by lOme 
meanS; and England was convulsed to her centre in order 
to secure to Hanover a petty accession of territory ob¬ 
tained by violence and annexed by fraud. 

717. Information of this conspiracy having reached his 
majesty*; his first precaution on his arrival in London in 
January was to seize the person of count Gyllenburg; 
the Swedish minister. General Wade, who was en¬ 
trusted with this honourable enterprise^ found the 
ambassador; when he entered his house at midnight^ 
making up despatches^ which he seized; and breaking 
open a scrutoire; sealed up aU the papers he found, and 
put a guard upon the residence. In vain the count ex¬ 
postulated about the law of nations and the honour of 
kings. Bremen and Verdun were more valuable than 
either. 

The foreign ministers; not knowing whose turn might 
come nex(^ expressed their indignation at this outrage; 
but they were appeased by a plausible circular from the ' 
secretaries of state. The Spanish ambassador alone 
ventured to reiterate his dissatisfaction. He replied to 
the excuses of the court, that ** he was sorry no other 
way could be found out for preserving the peace of his 
majesty's dominions, without arresting the person of a 
public minister, and seizing all his papers, which are 
the saered repositories of the .^rets of bis master; 
and; in whatever manner these two facts may seem to 
be understood; they seem very sensibly to wound the 
law of nations.*' 

This proceeding was rapidly followed by the arrest of 

• ** There were eeveral eoi^eodirei,** iiyi Tlntfet, ** of the means of thii 
important dltoovery. Some lArmed that the king had notice long before 
of the d€^n fhnn rmnee j others that the discovery was owing to an in- 
tereepted letter from Oonnt Oyllenhurg to the lord DuffUs, prisoner in the 
Tower} and others, that lord DuiRu revealed the conspirai^ to a f^lew 
prifoner, who hetrayed the teeiet togovenuiMut tooUaln hU perdoa.” 
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baron Gortz^ the Swedish resident in Holland^ who 
was known to be at the head of the conspiracy^ and 
who> so far from disowning his share in the design, 
gloried in it, declaring that he was the projector of it; 
that he had provided ten thousknd arms, and other ne* 
cessariee, for the invasion of England; and that he 
considered himself to be amply justified by the conduct 
of the king, who had joined ^e confederacy against 
Sweden without having received the least provocation— 
who had assisted Denmark in subduing the duchies of 
Bremen and Verdun, and then pUTcbasetl them of the 
usurper—and who had further sent a squadron of ships 
to the Baldc to assist the Danes and Russians against 
the Swedes. The papers seized on this occasion — in 
open violation of the respect due to the confidential 
character of the diplomatic service — consisting of an 
extensive correspondence between Gyilenburg, Gortz, 
Span*, and others, revealed the whole conspiracy, and 
proved that the activity of the English government, 
whatever might be said of the j;panner in which it was 
exercised, had interfered just in time between the plot* 
ters and the consummation of the plot. Gortz was ac* 
tually on his way to England when an intimation of the 
fate of his confederate reached him, and induced him 
to change his route; but he was closely tracked by the 
agents of king George, and at last fell into their hands 
at Amheim. 

On the 20th of February, the king opened the par¬ 
liament in person; announced the alliance l^e had 
concluded with- France and the States* General; la¬ 
mented that the obstinate and inveterate rancour of a 
faction prevented him from following his own inclina¬ 
tion by beginning thesesaion with an act of grace; and 
then, suggesting the necessity of increasing the supplies 
to meet the exigency of a threatened invasion, laid 
before the house the correspondpnee he had captuied in 
the strong box of Gdrtz's secretary. 

The correspondence afibrded a curioue expoiition of 
the sentiments, views, and projects of |he ^lemles of 

E 4 
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England and ita dual-crowned roverdgn^ or rather of 
those^ who had become enemies of England tiirough 
their just resentment towards the elector of Hanover. 
Of the actual peril in which the country was placed at 
the moment when the conspirators were seized^ a general 
notion may be formed from a few striking passages in 
the letters. Towards the close of the preceding Sep¬ 
tember we find Gyllenburg informing his friend Gdrtz 
that every body in England was of opinion that the 
regent of France aimed at the throne^ and was desirous 
of purchasing it from king George, at any rate, Peo¬ 
ple go BO far here,” he says, as to lay wagers that the 
young kings^of France will be despatched before a cer¬ 
tain time to make room for his uncle,'^ He then refers 
to a pamphlet he had written to ^'open the ^es” of the 
public; and adds, that he intends to *'have several pieces 
ready against the meeting of the parliament, and to 
publish them by a little at a time, the impatience of the 
populace not suffering them to read long deductions.*’ 
He goes on to say, that the intimations which had been 
made to him terminate in the bringing in of the Pre«* 
tender; but that^ as he could not enter upon that afiair 
without express orders from his master, he had avoided 
coming to ^e particulars. Sanguine, however, of the 
result, he adds, ^'Ten thousand men, transported hither 
from Sweden, would do all the business ; and, 1 believe, 
we shall not be at a loss for money.” To all this 
Gdrtz answers by cautioning him not to allude to the 
intimations concerning the Pretender in his letters to the 
king or his Swedish correi^ndents; and requesting to 
be informed clearly how ten thousand men might do the 
business. Gyllenburg replies in detail, giving, amongst 
other statements, the following circumstantial explana¬ 
tions There is no mediiun ; either Bremen, or the 
Hanoverians, must be sacrificed. The latter is not so 
difficult, considmng the general discontent. Ten thou- 
•and men woi:dd be sufficient* The malecontents re¬ 
quire but a body of regular troops to which they may 
themselves. That body, bmg transported in the 
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tnonth of March^ whten the easterly winds reign^ and 
when it will not in the least be dreamt on^ will cause a 
general reTolfc. We must also have arms for between 
15^000 and 20,000 men, and as many acoputrements as 
Can be got; for, as to horses, we shall have them here. 
• * ♦ Our men once landed, I will answer for the rest.” 
In the next letter, he says, 1 have since spoken with 
two of the principals, who have assured me that there 
shall be 60,000/. sterling ready as soon as 1 shall show 
them a line from the king, with assurances, under his 
own hand, that he will assist them." 

On the 4th of November, he enters upon an examin¬ 
ation of the policy, apparently suggested by Gorts, of 
endeavouring by the sacrifice of Bremen to induce the 
English ministry to assist Sweden in taking an equiva. 
lent from the czar. This method of balancing the loss 
he thinks the ministry would be well inclined to ap-* 
prove of, and that they might even be brought to an 
agreement as to what the Swedes ought to take from 
the czar by way of reprisal for their losses in Germany. 
But, notwithstanding-these hopes of prevailing over the 
corruption of the adroinistration, he still dis^sts them, 
and fears that the power they possess over the mer*- 
cenary parliament *' may render them stubborn. The 
English ministers^" he says, *'do not mince the mattery 
and they have already made it appear that they will stick 
at nothing: they are all furious persons* Sunderland, 
who is in a manner at the head of affairs, and who has 
got all the interest he has with the king of England 
by having consented to what has been done against us 
(being besides our enemy), is at present at Hanover, to 
take his instructions from the Germans, and your ex¬ 
cellency may depend upon it he will execute them with 
all the boldness imaginable.’" The wary ambassador, 
therefore, concludes that the best course is to enter into 
measures against a people, who certainly will do no¬ 
thing by halves: we must either min them, or be 
undone ourselves; that is, if it be in their power to bring 
it to pass#” H In the course of the iobin^ueut corre- 
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spondeiice, Gortz details the progress of his intrigues 
with the court of Avignon for a loan to enable him to 
carry his design into effect, and urges upon Gylletiburg 
the imperative necessity of raising a further supply 
amongst the disaffected in England. It appears, how* 
ever, that the friends of the Pretender would not engage 
in the af^ir upon any ground of restitution to Sweden, 
lest it might weaken their own cause ; and that the only 
object by which they would allow themselves to be in¬ 
terested was the establishment of the rights of the Pre¬ 
tender. A difficulty seems to have arisen out of this 
stipulation. The English malecontents were desirous 
to engage the assistance of Sweden, and ready to advance 
money to promote the invasion, on condition that it 
should be employed for no other purpose than that for 
which they designed it. If you act otherwise,” ob¬ 
served one of their leaders to Gyllenburg, you will 
destroy the credit of the chevalier de St. George here, 
which perhaps will be of necessary use to you, and you 
will make his adherents your implacable enemies; for 
if their design fail, they wiU be regardless whether 
Sweden pd^ishes or not.” But Gortz met all these 
cautious preliminaries by showing that it was quite as 
much the interest of Sweden to destroy the power of 
king George, as it was of the adherents of the Pre¬ 
tender, and that, in fact, their ultimate views were 
identical. 1 cannot reconcile the opinion,” he says, 
on the 11th of December to Gyllenburg, which your 
friend seems to have of the good faith of the king, and 
his interest, with the fear, which is nevertheless shown, 
that we have no other end than to procure to ourselves 
the restitution of the duchy of Bremen. Pray, sir, 
which way can the king of Sweden better secure himself 
the recovery and possession of his said duchy, than by 
reducing king George to be nothing more than an 
Sector of the empire ? This argument evidently suc¬ 
ceeded. A sum of j20,000iL was remitted into France. 
The friends of the Cause in Paris were so charmed with 
the whole design, they advanced G|^ta 100,000 
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livresj promising to make it up to one million of guil. 
ders ; and every part of the machinery for the descent 
upon England was ready, when the arrest of the principal 
confederates paralysed the scheme on the very eve of 
accomplishment.* 

Having thus detected an extensive but ill-arranged 
conspiracy against the Hanoverian succession, it became 
necessary to obtain the means of punishing the king of 
Sweden ; and accordingly a royal message was delivered 
by secretary Stanhope, on 4th of April, to the house of 
commons, asking for a supply, to enable his majesty to 
reduce the king of Sweden; urging, in addition, the 

confidence they ought to repose in the king's honour, 
wisdom, and economy in the management of what money 
should be thought necessary for that service." The 
manner, as well as the substance of this message, excited 
a degree of indignation for which ministers were wholly 
unprepared, and proved that the parliament was not 
altogether so ** mercenary" as GyUenburg suspected. 
Shippen declared that it was a great misfortune his 
majesty was as little acquainted with the usage and 
forms of parliamentary proceedings, as with the language 
of our country; that if he had known either, he would 
not have sent such a message, which, he was sure, was 
unparliamentary and unprecedented ; and therefore it 
was his opinion that it was penned by some foreign 
minister, and then translated into English." Mr. 
Hungerford observed, that ** it must needs he very sur¬ 
prising to the whole world that a nation, not along ago 
the terror of France and Spain, should now seem to 
fear so inconsiderable an enemy as the king of Sweden." 
Stanhope vehemently replied, that in his opinion '^none 
would refuse compliance with the message but such as 
either were not the king's friends, or who distrusted the 
honesty of his ministers;" an insinuation which Mr, 
Lawson repelled by observing, that he was surprised 
to dud such ung^iarded expressions fall drom that worthy 

* Paper! rd«U?e to tile intended invaiion ftoin Sveden. PerU Hiit, 
▼d. tIL 90&-4S1. 
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Alid bonourable gentleman^ for wbom^ he was sure^ the 
whole houae had a very great regard ; but since be had 
thought fit to speak so openly^ he hoped he might be 
well justified in sayings that if every member of that 
house that used freedom of speech ou any subject of 
debate must be accounted an enemy to the king when 
he happened not to fall in with his ministers, he kn^w 
no service they were capable of doing for their rountry 
in that house; and therefore it was his opinion that 
they had nothing else to do but to retire to their coun¬ 
try seats^ and leave the king and his ministers to take 
what they pleased." Against this outraged spirit the 
motion struggled through the commons; and after a 
violent debate, during which Walpole, incensed at the 
nonfulfilment of the promises of favour that had been 
made to him and Townshend, and chagrined at the 
growing ascendency of Sunderland and Stanhope, main¬ 
tained a profound silence, a grant of 250,000/. was 
voted by an ominous majority of Jbi/r, That evening 
Townshend was dismissed from the lieutenancy of Ire¬ 
land.* 

This pa!rty proceeding broke up the administration* 
On the following morning Walpole requested an audi¬ 
ence, and tendered his resignation. The king refused 
to accept it; and, taking up the seals which Walpole 
had laid down, replaced them in hisliat. But Walpole’s 
resolution was not to be shaken : he again laid the 
seals upon the table, urging the impossibility of his 
remaining in office without sacrificing his reputation. 
TenAimes the king returned the seals, but Walpole as 
often put them down again on the table. At lastliis 
m^esty gave up the contest: they were both deeply 
affected, and parted in tears* f 

Devonshire, Orford, Methuen, and Pulteney followed 
the example of Walpole, and resign^. A new admi¬ 
nistration was constructed, consisting of Stanhope, as 
first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer; 

• CosaV Walpoto. f Ibid. 
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Sunderland and Addison, secretaries of state; earl of 
Berkley, first lord of the admiralty ; duke of Kingston, 
privy seal; and the duke of Newcastle, lord chamberUim 
Townshend was replaced by tlie duke of Bolton, 

The retirement of Walpole, whose talents for finance 
were admitted on all hands, produced an extraordinary 
sensation in and out of parliament. At the very mo* 
ment when he resigned he was engaged in a scheme 
for the reduction of the national debt, which was so 
ably digested that it completely disarmed the opposition, 
and was received with universal approbation * ; but 
being no longer in office, the task of fulfilling his project 
devolved upon his incompetent successors to the undis* 
guised consternation of both sides of the house. Some 
people asserted that he resigned at this critical juncture 
solely for the sake of embarrassing the king, in order 
that he might force him to comply with his unreason¬ 
able demands; but there was a sufficient excuse for his 
defection in the German policy of the sovereign, which, 
to secure a contemptible acquisition of territory to the 
kingdom of Hanover, threatened to involve England in 
a tedious and profligate war. It was justly observed 
by several members of the commons, that no occasion 
whatever existed for entering into foreign alliances to 
defend Great Britain, and that there was already a 
greater force, naval and military, at the disposal of the 
country, than could be required to crush tlie entire 
available strength of Sweden. Even the speaker de¬ 
clared that no additional burthens were necessary ; and 
that if the sum demanded were expended for the safety 

* When Walpole was placed at the head of the treaaury the national 
debt amounted to fifty milUons. in some casoi bearing an interest of eight 
per cent., and m none less than six, although the common interest of 
money had been reduced in the previous reign to five per cent, Part of 
this debt ergo redeemable, and part irredeemable; the tbrmei**being pro. 
vlded for by parltament, with a certain redeemidile interest. Walpole pro* 
poeed to discharge and to convert the latter, with the oonsent of the 
proprietors, ioto a perpetual annuity not exceeding five per eettt>, to be 
redeemable by parliament. Tlie surpluses arising mim the rediieticm of 
interest, and from the excesses of the taxes a(»proptiate(l to the payment of 
the interest, he further proposed to form Into a unking fund for the dis¬ 
charge of the princHudnf the debt This was the fifwt resolution that ever 
was taken ih parliament toi; raise or establish a geitersl sinking fund. 
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of England abroad^ a proportion of the army^ equal to 
the amount of the expenditure^ ought to be disbanded 
at home. Walpole had an ample vindication in these 
circumstances for abandoning an administration wH0se 
foreign policy was of so anti-national a complexion. 

By these secessions the whig imrty was split Into 
two divisions; some continuing to support the govern¬ 
ment^ and others following Walpole, and occasionally 
acting in conjunction with the tories. The old friend^ 
ship between Stanhope and Walpole was displaced by 
jealousy and resentment, which speedily broke out into 
open contention. In a debate on certain proposals 
submitted to the house of commons by the South Sea 
Company and the Bank of England for the reduction 
of the national debt, Pulteney remarked, that he did 
not know what advantages some persons might have in 
accepting the proposal of tlie South Sea Company an 
insinuation which Stanhope regarded as a personal re¬ 
flection upon himself, and to which he replied by an 
acknowledgment of his incapacity for the affairs of 
the treasury, which were so remote from his studies and 
inclination ; that therefore he would fain have kept the 
employment he bad before, which was both more easy 
and more profitable to him ; but that he thought it his 
duty to obey the king’s commands ; that, however, he 
would endeavour to make up by application, honesty, 
and disinterestedness what he want^ in abilities and 
experience; that he would content himself with the 
salary and lawful perquisites of his office; and though 
he had quitted a bettor place, he would not quarter 
himself upon any body to make it up ; that he had no 
brothers, nor other relations, to provide for; and that, 
upon entering into the treasury, he had made a standing 
order against the late practice of making rejiersiOTis of 
places. * The application of these iunuendos to Wal- 

* StAnhope never appewred to 1)e lattafied with his imn conduct in office, 
at If he diaurutted bit own capacity, ot hit want of that flexibility of prin. 
clple which the oircunwtai^ of the timet retired. Profettor 'Wbiston 
iwates of him, that one day» after refnainiDg for a long time in a muting 
potture. he suddenly exclaimed, in a kind of agony. ** Mow 1 am convinced 
that a man cannot set hit fbot over the threshoUi of a court but he muet 
become a rogue.*' 
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pole could not be mistaken^ and the answer they pro* 
voked teetned with tlie bitterest asperity. Walpole 
b^an by complaining of breach of friendship^ and the 
betrayal of private conversations. He frankly owned 
that while he was in employment he had endeavoured 
to serve his friends and relations, than which, in his 
opinion, nothing was more reasonable or more just; 
that as to the granting reversions, he was willing to 
acquaint the house with the meaning of it; that he had 
no objection against the derman ministers his majesty 
had brought over from Hanover, and who, as far as he 
had observed, had all along behaved themselves like 
men of honour ^ but that there was a mean fellow 
of what nation he could not tell, who took upon him 
to dispose of employments ; that this man having ob¬ 
tained the grant of a reversion designed for his son, lie 
(Walpole) thought it too good for him, and therefore 
kept it for his own son ; that thereupon that foreigner 
was so saucy as to demand of him the sum of 25004, 
under pretence that he had been offered so much for 
the said reversion, but that he was wiser than to com- 
ply with his demand ; and that one of the chief 
reasons that made him resign bis place was, because he 
could not connive at some things that were carrying 
on.’* Stanhope retorted with increased violence, and 
an angry altercation ensued; when Mr. Hungerford In¬ 
terposed, expressing his regret that tliese two great 
men should fall foul on one another; *' but adding, that 
the unlucky accident had produced some good, since it 
had revealed the scandalous practice of selling places 
and reversions, and ending by moving that the member 
who made the discovery should be called upon to name 
the person. As nobody seconded the motion, however, 
it fell to t||^ ground; but before the bouse adjourned, 
the speake# was formally required to lay his command 
on both members that they would take no iurthm: notice 
of what had passed. 

« Thli w« Robotun, tbit raftigec, who lint ooufted tad Uicn betrayed 
Townaheod. 
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The measureB of ministers throughout the session, 
stigmatised by their new opponents, and failing from 
want of innate vigour and popular confidence, gave fresh 
pretexts for tumults and demonstrations of jacobitism. 
Oaken boughs were publicly displayed on the 29th of 
l^ay, and white roses worn on the 10th of June, the 
birthday of the Pretender. Oxford was rampant with 
disaffection, while Cambridge was busy in getting up 
addresses of congratulation and aUegianCe. The two 
universities, always opposed in politics, never exhibited 
their antagonism with such outrageous fervour; and the 
king did not fail in proportion to mark his sense of their 
contrasted principles. Preferments were showered upon 
his supporters in the latter, and expulsions and disgrace 
followed his enemies in the former; and while the 
loyalty of Cambridge was rewarded by a munificent 
present of books, the disorders of Oxford were visited 
with a strong military force.* The collisions and out. 
rages that followed were productive of extended hor¬ 
rors. The cry of ** The Church and Sacheverell" was 
revived; the meeting-houses of the sectaries were at* 
tacked, ahd in many instances demolished; and tlie 
confusion which prevailed throughout the country af¬ 
forded an apology for arming the executive with fresh 
powers of coercion. The Riot Act was the result; and 
by this famous bill it was declared to be felony for more 
than twelve persons to remain assembled more than one 
hour after it had been publicly read by a magistrate. 

These circumstances were not lost upon. O^ord, who, 
after pining in the Tower for nearly two years, believed 

• Hitt following epigram wm written on thli occasion by Dr. Trapp; — 

*' Our royal master saw with heedful eyes 
The wants of his two universities; 

Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why 
The learned body wanted loyalty; 

But books to Cambridge gave, as well discerning 
How that right loyal bi^y wanted learning.*' 

To this piece of wit, sir Willism Browne Is said to have replied in an im- 
promtu to the foUowing etfoct: — 

** The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse. 

For lories know no argument but force; 

*Wltb equal cere to Cambridge books he seat. 

For whl^ allow no force but argument.** 
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that fixe time wa$ come when he might venture to throw 
himself fearlesdy upon the humanity of the legislature. 
Walpole, his most formidable enemy, was out of office ; 
the whigs were divided amongst themselves; and the 
government were not in a condition to peril their popu¬ 
larity by any measures of unnecessary severity. He 
accordingly petitioned the lords to take his case into 
consideration, giving an outline of the various hinderances 
and delays that had from time to time prevented par« 
liament from proceeding with the impeachment, and 
concluding with an expression of his reliance on their 
justice, as it could not be their intention that his con* 
finement should be indefinite/’ After some discussion, 
a day was appointed for the trial in Westminster Hall; 
the earl Cowper, as before, presiding in the capacity of 
high steward. The case was opened by Mr. Hampden, 
one of the managers for the commons; and when the 
articles were read, sir Joseph Jekyll, on the part of the 
commons,.^rose tcf make good the first article of the im¬ 
peachment; but was interrupted by lord Harcourt, who 
stated that he had a motion to submit befo|fe the pro¬ 
ceedings went any farther, whereupon their lordships 
adjourned to their own house. Tlie substance of lord 
Harcourt’s motion was, tliat it was needless to go 
through the whole impeachment; for if the commons 
could make good the two articles of high treason, the 
earl of Oxford would forfeit both life and estate, and 
there would be an end of the matter. This motion was 
defended on the ground that the investigation of all the 
articles would prolong the trial to a great length, which 
would be a hardship on a peer who had already sufibred 
so long an imprisonment. Lord Parker opposed it, be¬ 
cause all courts of judicature it is ^e usual ^and 
constant method to go through all the evidence jbefore 
judgment be given upon any part of the accusation; and 
that, although the house of peers was the supreme court 
of the kingdom, it had ever a regard to the supreme 
^urt of equity, and even to the forms observed in the 
courts below." The motion, however, was earned by a 
von. X. 
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minority of eighty-eight voices against fifty-six; and a 
message was transmitted to the commons announcing 
the result. The commons refused to proceed in the 
order prescribed by the lords^ and demanded a free con- 
fererice. The lords refused the conference, proceeded 
to trial without the commons, and acquitted the pri¬ 
soner. This indignity was resented by the lower house 
in an address to the crown, praying that the earl of Ox¬ 
ford should be excepted from the Act of Grace, which 
was easily granted to save appearances, but no further 
measures were ever taken against his lordship. The 
Act of Grace, which passed this session, liberated all the 
remaining prisoners; after the lords Derwentwater and 
Kenmure had suffered the extreme penalty of the law, 
and others had been sent as slaves to the plantations, or 
had expired in their dungeons, for the very same of¬ 
fences which were thus liberally pardoned in the sur¬ 
vivors. But there was this difference in their cases, 
that those who sufiered had been brought to trial while 
the royal vengeance was hot, while the rest had been 
allowed to lie in prison until it cooled. Justice had 
nothing to do with these dispensations of punishment 
and pardon. It was necessary to make an example, and 
examples, at all times, are sacrifices to expediency in 
the forms of law. The Act of Grace, however, unhal¬ 
lowed by a solitary attribute of real magnanimity, enabled 
the king, in his speech from the throne at the close of 
the session, to boast of his clemency and indulgence. 
But the people were still dissatisfied. The session had 
been unproductive of a single solid benefit to the country; 
foreign influences prevailed at court, — the whigs were 
divided, — disaffection had again made itself manifest, 
—a plot had been detected, which left its bitterness, 
like dregs, behind, — and it was universally felt that the 
industry of England was unduly taxed to support the 
anti-national schemes of the monarch* 
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CHAP. IV. 

1717—1719. 

DIFPERENCXS BXVWEEV THE KING AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

-THE PRINCE BANISHED FROM THE PALACE. — STANDING 

ARMY REDUCED. — WALPOLE IN VAIN ENDEAVOURS TO OBTAIN 
A FARTHER REDUCTION. — SHIPPEN COMMITTED TO THE TOWER. 

-STANDARD OF GOLD COIN FIXED. -PROJECT SET ON FOOT TO 

ASSASSINATE THE KINO_INCREASE OF THE NAVAL FORCF. 

— DEATH OF CHARLES XII.-INTKIOUKS OF CARDINAL Al.BE- 

RONl FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE SPANISH PROVINCES DIS¬ 
MEMBERED BV THE TREATY OF UTRECHT. — RELATIONS OF 

THE EUROPEAN POWERS IN THESE AFFAIRS.-THE SPANIARDS 

REDUCE THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA. — IIUADKUPLE ALLIANCE. 

-.SPAIN AGAIN SACRIFICED TO THE HANOVERIAN J*OLirY OF 

THE KINO. -THE SPANIARDS INVADE SICILY.-AN ENGLISH 

FLEET IS DESPATCHED TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. — ADMIRAL 
BYNG OBTAINS A DECISIVE VICTORY. — SPAIN MAKES REPRI¬ 
SALS. — WAR DECLARED AGAINST SPAIN BY ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. — CHANGES IN THE ADM1N1STRATI#N, — BILL 

BROUGHT FORWARD FOR THE RELIEF OF THE DISSENTERS. - 

UOADLEY's SERMON ON THE CHURCH. -STRUGGLE OF THE 

BISHOPS TO EXCLUDE THE DISSENTERS. — FSERAGB BILL MOVED 
AND WITHDRAWN. — PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

It was the peculiar misfortune of this reign to exhibit, 
in the domestic life of the courts the same wilfulness 
and injustice by which its public policy^ foreign and 
domestic, was so unhappily distinguished. His nuyesty 
regarded the prince of Wales with aversion, partly on- 
account of his attachment to his mother, and partly on 
account of his English popularity. The accouchement 
of the princess of Wales, at the palace of St. James’s, 
in tlie November of this year, afforded the king a fresh 
opportunity of indicting an indignity upon his son. 
The prince, it appeared, was desirous that the duke of 
York should be one of the godfathers of the infant ; 
hut the king overruled his wish, and appointed the 

F 2 
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duke of Newcastle to officiate at the ceremony. This 
arlntrary interference in a matter that so nearly con¬ 
cerned his feelings^ provoked his royal highness into a 
sudden expression of resentment against the duke; and 
his words being conveyed to the king^ his majesty^ in a 
spirit of tyranny better becoming a German than a 
British sovereign, ordered the prince to keep his own 
apartments until his further pleasure should be made 
known. His ** further pleasure'’ banished him from the 
palace altogether; and his royal highness, accompanied 
by the princess, took up his residence at the house of 
the earl of Grantham ; while his children, by the king's 
order, were kept in St. James’s. Shortly afterwards a 
royal intimation was given to all peers, privy council¬ 
lors, and their families, that such persons as should think 
proper to visit the prince and princess of Wales should 
be prohibited from coming into his majesty’s presence, 
while every individual who held appointments in botli 
households were commanded to relinquish one service 
or the other,* This species of despotism was new in 
England -p abhorrent to the spirit of a free constitu¬ 
tion, and admirably adapted, accordingly, to render his 
migesty more obnoxious than ever to his subjects. 

Nor did the acts of the administration help to di¬ 
minish this sentiment. The parliament was opened on 
the 21 St of November, with a speech in which the re¬ 
duction of the army by one half was exultingly announced, 
and closed by another speech, in which an addition to 
the navy was demanded for the preservation of the 
peace of Euro{»e.” Walpole said that ^^this pacific 
address had violently the air of a declaration of war.” 

The session was remarkable for the assertion of po¬ 
pular principles on the part of those who had no power 
to carry tliem into practice, and for unpopular measures 
on the part of those who had. Notwithstanding the 
redaction that had been effected in the army, a standing 
force of 16,347 men was forced upon the house of 
commons. Walpole attempted to reduce the number to 

• Tiwlal. 
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12^000^ and offered the alternative of diminiahing the 
expenditure by taking off the allowances to general 
ofBcers; which formed a large portion of it. Shippen 
opposed the grant in a speech of great power. He as¬ 
serted that a standing army in time of peace was an 
impediment to the free execution of the laws; and that, 
so far from being necessary to the protection of the 
country, it was inconsistent with its safety ; that his 
majesty’s speech was to be considered as die composi¬ 
tion and advice of his ministry; and that the house was 
at liberty to debate every proposition in it, especially 
those that seemed rather calculated for the meridian of 
Germany than of Great Britain i that his msgesty was 
unacquainted with our language and our constitution ; 
and that, as other nations had lost their liberties by the 
dangerous experiment of maintaining a larger number 
of forces than was absolutely necessary, we were justi¬ 
fied in taking warning by their example. This intrepid 
resistance to the government was not to be endured. 
Shippen’s words were taken down; and upon the motion 
of Mr. Lechmere, the utterer of them was committed 
to the Tower. Freedom of speech was dktinguished 
in the person of honest Shippen.'*^ 

The secret disaffection of a large section of the 
people was naturally inflamed by acts of such super¬ 
fluous violence. The strength of the torics lay chiefly 
amongst the upper classes and the populations of the 

* Notwithstanding the committal of Shippen* there were wanting 
Independent members to oppose the principle of a standing army. Mr. 
Jefferies observed that, ** by keeping up such a number of forcel, who may, 
when they are dispose, controul the power of the civil magistrate, the 
strength and security of our constitution is at an end, and that we have no 
other rule of government left than will and pleasure I'he notion I haveof 
slavery it, the lieing subjected to the will of another; and notwithstanding the 
rod be not always on my back, or the dragoon in my house, yet if It if not in 
my power to prevent its being so, I am no longer hree.’* Sir Thomas Uanmer 
said, that ** the true and only support of an English prince does and ought 
to consist in the afibetions or his iteople; *' that ** whoever advises his na- 
jesty to aim at any additional security to himself from a standing army, 
instead ot increasing his strength, does really diminish IL by rohtnng Mna 
of the hearts of his subiex^ts. ’I'here are but two ways or governing; the 
one by forc& and the other by the affections of the people governed* it is 
impotsible lor any prince to have them both. He must choose whldi of 
the two be wiU stick to, for he can have but one. If he is master of their 
allhctiona. be stands in no need of force; and if he wiU make use of foiee, 
it is in vmo for him to expect tbar aflbetions " 
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large towns; that of the whigs amongst the dissent¬ 
ers and the monied interest. The administration de¬ 
pended upon the assistance of the Bank^ and the South 
Sea Company, and other wealthy bodies that were willing 
to advance loans on government security; and the 
opposition relied upon the independent and industrial 
ordersj whose interests were directly compromised by 
arbitrary measures and heavy burthens. These diverg. 
ing lines led to results that might have been easily 
foreseen; and while the crown was issuing a proclamation 
for fixing the current value of gold**^, a design was 
forming to assassinate the king. James Sheppard, a 
youth under nineteen years of age, the apostle of this 
treason, was not so much the representative of a con 
spiracy, — for it did not appear that he had any con¬ 
federates, —as of the general discontent. He had early 
imbibed strict doctrines concerning monarchical rights, 
was devoted to the cause of the Pretender, and regarded 
the king as an usurper. Confiding his views to a non- 
juring clergyman, be oiFered to undertake the death of 
his majesty. The clergyman was alarmed, betrayed 
him to the lYiagistrates ; and Sheppard died on the scaf¬ 
fold, refusing to make any defence or confession, and 
glorying in his principles and his project, which he de¬ 
clared had occupied his mind for three years. 

1718. Parliament was prorogued on the 21st of March; the 
king observing in his speech that he could not put an 
end to the session without returning his hearty thanks 

* Thl« proclamation vtSA adopted in coniequeiice of the great scarcity of 
lilver, oocEuioned by the expc nation of that metal to the cAst Indies and 
other parts, and the importation of gold. Sir Isaac Newton, master of the 
mint, made an elaborate refiort on the subject to the lords of the treasury, 
which was submitted to parliament It was thought that the lowering the 
value of gold would produce a greater circulation of sliver, but during the 
recess it had the contrary effbet: either through the avarice of capitalists, 
who hoarded up stiver, honing it would rise still higher, or fyom the fear 
that gold woulu be lowered still more; or throitgb the intrigues of the 
enemies of the government, who suceeikted in creating an opposition to 
the measure amongst the lower orders, on account of the imnediroenti it 
threw In the way or all kinds of retail business. By this proclamation idl 
persons were prohibited from uttering or receiving guineas at any greater 
or higher value than one.«nd‘twenty shillings, and All other gold coins In 
proportion. Guineas srere originaliy coined at the value of twenty iliiU 
lin^ each ; but they had risen, in oOnseouenoe of the scarcity of lilver, to 
the current value of one-and-twenty ahUungs and sli^peneo 
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to SO good a parliament, for the despatch which had been 
given to the public business/' The flattery was ^oss, 
because the parliament fiad transacted very little busi¬ 
ness ; and because the despatch which was so agreeable 
to his majesty was not a display of zeal in the public 
service, but of servility to the. administration. It was 
the conspicuous merit of that session to despatch its 
business by majorities that prevented discussion, with 
the incidental help of the speaker’s warrant to punish 
any inconvenient boldness of speech. 

The real motives for the increase of the naval force 
were gradually developed in the recess, and the shrewd 
conjecture of Walpole proved to be too well founded. 
The Swedish plot, it is true, was at an end. Gdrtz 
had been silently released, and Gyllenburg sent home by 
an exchange. These ministers were no sooner at liberty 
than they resumed their project, and brought it even 
nearer to its consummation that it had been before. 
The czar, disappointe<l in the long'cherished design of 
forming a settlement in Germany, as a prince of the 
empire - which was equally resisted by the courts of 
Copenhagen and Berlin — withdrew himstlf from his 
alliance with Denmark and Austria, and, to the astonish¬ 
ment of Europe, acceded to the preliminaries of a con¬ 
vention with his ancient enemy, the king of Sweden, 
whose throne he had shaken to its foundations, with 
whom he had been waging a sanguinary war fora period 
of twenty years, and whom he had driven out of his 
own dominions at the point of the sword. The dexter¬ 
ous Gdrtz was the artful Instrument of this coalition, 
which, commencing in a vague profession of mutual 
defence, terminated in a deflnite pledge to elevate the 
Pretender to the throne of England. How this danger¬ 
ous league might have resulted in its effects upon Eng¬ 
land, or upon the more extensive interests of Germany, 
it is difficult to imagine; but the usual good luck of 
George I. preserved him from the peril which thus 
threatened him. While the plan was approaching the 
moment of ezeeadon, the heroic, recklm, and unfor- 
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iunate Cbarks was killed in the trenches before Frede- 
riekshall in Norway; and by this accidental, or, as 
tome persons have asserted, preconcerted shot, the in- 
yasion of England was averted — Russia was cast upon 
other devices—Sweden was thrown into convulsions— 
and Gdrtz, tlie prime agent of the intrigue, was con¬ 
signed to the block.^ 

Gdrtz had no sooner vanished from the scene than 
a still more formidable agitator appeared in Spain in 
the person of the wily and ambitious cardinal Alberoni, 
the prime minister of Philip V. Alberoni has been 
justly described as a man of lofty and hspiring genius, 
delighting in rash projects, crafty in intrigue, compre¬ 
hensive in design, and possessed of indefatigable energy. 
The object to which he now directed his attention was 
the re-annexation to the Spanish monarchy of those 
kingdoms and provinces of which she had been divested 
by the treaty of Utrecht. In order to render clear the 
motives and the policy of the cardinal, a brief state¬ 
ment of the relative circumstances of the principal 
powers involved in his proceedings is indispensable. 

The em/leror of Germany had not yet invested the 
king of England with the possession of Bremen and 
Verdun, which was necessary to confer a valid title upon 
the purchase ; and, although his majesty had now held 
these places for several years, he still continued in vain 
to apply to the emperor for his ^nciion. The reluc¬ 
tance of the court of Vienna to assent to that distribution 
of territory arose from an anxiety to recover Sicily, 
which the emperor desired to add to his other Italian 
dominions. By tlie treaty of Utrecht, Naples and Sar- 


* ** Never wu man,” layi Voltaire, ** at ttie aame thne so supple and so 
audacious;; so UiH of resources in disgrace; so vast in bis deigns; so 
active in bis measures. Ailirighted at no end, hesitiUing at no means, he 
was prodigal of gifts and promises, of oaths, of truth, and of falsehood. He 
WM a man capable of overturning the polirical system of Eurc^ie, and be 
had conceived the idea of eftheting it lhat monat^ch who, at the age of 
twenty, had Issued his commands to count Piper, now submitted to receive 
lessons from baron Gtirtt.” He did more: he placed himself entirely 
at his disposal, literally delegating to him, m a s^iecial commission, AiU 
powers to treat and conclude all matters In his name, pledgUig hunsdtf 
wtth hit royal wcad to latiiy all his acts* 
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dinia were ceded to Austria, together with Milan and 
the Low Countries ; and the rich island of Sicily was 
conferred on the duke of Savoy, with the title of king. 
The emperor delayed the recognition of the purchase of 
Bremen and Verdun, in the hope of making terms for 
the acquisition of Sicily; and, on the other hand, Spain, 
equally dissatisfied with the arrangements of the treaty, 
resolved to obtain restitution from the emperor by force. 
The case was thus stated by the marquis of Grimaldi in 
a circular letter to the ambassadors of the various foreign 
courts. Greatness of soul,” he observed, made his 
majesty bear the dismemberment of his dominions, 
which the plenipotentiaries would sacrifice to the tran¬ 
quillity of Europe. After which he" persuaded himself 
that these stipulated sacrifices would at least have se¬ 
cured him the rest of this nation, as glorious as afflicted. 
But no sooner had he complied with the surrender of 
Sicily in favour of the rqpose of Spain, upon the condi¬ 
tion of the evacuation of Catalonia and the island of 
Majorca, than he found that tlie orders received for that 
purpose were concealed; and when at last it came to 
the knowlege of his allies, it was pretended that the 
treaty should be executed, by virtue whereof his ma¬ 
jesty demanded the evacuation of the places. Nothing 
was more easy for that purpose than for the garrisons oi 
the archduke * to have surrendered to the king's troops 
the gates of the places they possessed, in the same 
manner as was reciprocally practised among the poten¬ 
tates of Europe. But, quite on the contrary, the generals 
of the archduke, violating the publiii faith of treaties, and 
the reciprocal engagements, abandoned the places to the 
Catalans, making them at the same time believe that they 
would soon return, and thereby fomented their disquiet 
and rebellious spirit so far as to induce them to think o 
a furious and obstinate resistance.” The moment chosen 
by cardinal Alberoni to attempt the recovery of these 

* No treaty had been exchanged between Spain and the empetor iub- 
feoiiently to the war of the euccession, and iieUhcr p<a9utete adinow- 
ledged the title of hit rival Thus the emperor wa* conteint^etitly 
der^nated by the impetious Spaniard ai the arcMuic, 
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possessioDB T?aB 'when the arms of the emperor were en¬ 
gaged in a war with the Ottoman Porte, who had com¬ 
menced hostilities for the conquest of the Morea, ceded 
to the Venetians by the treaty of Carlowitz. The con¬ 
duct of Spain in this transaction, however it may have 
been justified in one point of view by the injustice with 
which slie had been treated, was in open violation of 
repeated assurances given to the pope, that she would 
not only avoid embarrassing the emperor while he was 
engaged in a cause which Europe regarded as the cause 
of Christianity, but that, if necessary, she would even 
assist the Venetians against the Turks. M. de Grimaldi, 
indeed, did not hesitate to avow that his master seised 
upon the occasioYi as being favourable to his design. 

His catholic majesty,*' he said, “ looked upon the war 
with the Turks to have opened to him a gate of revenge 
in recovering those territories which had been usurped 
from him by the archduke." And this frank admission 
was contained in a diplomatic announcement of the in¬ 
tentions of Spain addressed to the representatives of the 
European powers. The pope shook off the Spaniard 
with indignation, and cleared himself of all participa¬ 
tion in his perfidy by a public declaration of vehement 
resentment at an act which violated the neutrality to 
which tlie pontifiT had pledged himself, in the name and 
upon the solemn promises of the court of Madrid. 

Alberoni was as prompt to enter upon hostilities as 
to threaten them. In July, 1717> he equipped a formi¬ 
dable armament, which, sailing from Barcelona, descended 
upon the islaoid of Bardinia, and speedily reduced it. 
The emperor appealed to the sovereigns of Europe; and 
the king of Spain, affecting a willingness to submit the 
quarrel to arbitration, the whole affair was referred to the 
king of England and the regent of France, in concert 
with the States-General. But the interest of Spain could 
not have got into more unfriendly hands. The king of 
England was too anxious to propitiate the emperor on 
account of his Hanoverian dominions not to sympa¬ 
thise with his demands ; and the issue was even more 
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injurious to Spain than could have been expected. Con¬ 
ferences were opened at Vienna^ terminating in the 
quadruple alliance^ which was concluded in July^ 1718, 
at London. By this alliance—the most formidable, 
perhaps, in the annals of history—one injustice was 
obliterated by another, and Spain was again sacrificed 
to the ambition of Germany and the purchase money of 
two petty duchies. The ireaty agreed to by the alliance 
decided that Sardinia, then actually in the possession of 
Spain, should be transferred to the house of Savoy, and 
that Sicily should be given to the emperor. Thus Spain 
lost what she had gained by conquest, without obtaining 
any indemnity whatever for those provinces which had 
been ceded away from her by treaty ; the powers who 
framed this treaty quietly soothing their consciences by 
declaring in the preamble that the article by which 
Sicily had been ceded to the house of Savoy was not 
essential to the treaty, and that it might justly he altered, 
even without the consent of the parties concerned, be¬ 
cause it tended to the perfection of the treaty 1 The 
regent of France, notwithstanding his hatred of the 
house of Austria, easily fell into this arrangement; be¬ 
cause it gratified his personal animosity against the king 
of Spain, and helped to secure the friendship of England. 
Pie afterwards, from similar motives, consented to the 
aggrandisement of Hanover at the expense of Sweden, 
in the hope of detaching England from the Austrian 
interest. The arbitration, and the proceedings to which 
it led, present a very complete imbroglio of Inean and 
sinister intrigues on all sides^ 

The Immediate result of the treaty was a fresh 
movement on the part of Alberoni, more vigorous and 
desperate than the''former. A force of thirty thousand 
men was despatched for the invasion of Sicily, under the 
command of the marquis de Lede ; and landing in the 
island without much resistance, they speedily invested 
the capital. The king of England, of all the powers 
who were parties to the quadruple alliance, alone re¬ 
solved Co interfere. No reasonable pretext could be 
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made for a hostile interposition on the part of Great 
Britain ; and wtien an account of the contest came after¬ 
wards to be submitted to parliament (for these events 
occurred during the recess), the grounds on which, his 
majesty reposed the imaginary necessity of the case 
were the vindication of iJhe faith of treaties, and the 
maintenance of the trade of his subjects; —the treaties 
referred to being acts of unwarrantable violence against 
Spain ; and the trade of English merchants being in no 
greater degree affected by the invasion of Sicily, than 
it must inevitably have been by any other independent 
quarrel amongst the nations of Europe. But the motive 
by which his majesty was influenced was paramount in 
his estimation to all other considerations. He calcu¬ 
lated upon the subserviency of the commons ; and tlie 
result proved that he, or his advisers, were but too well 
acquainted with the corrupt materials of which that 
body was composed. 

A powerful fleet, under the command of sir George 
Byng, was fitted out for the Mediterranean. The in¬ 
structions of the admiral were elaborate and explicit. 
He was to endeavour, by all pacific means in his power, 
to mediate between both parties; but if the Spaniards 
persisted in a show of hostility, he was, at an^ risk, 
to defend the territories of the emperor. Arrived off 
Cadiz, sir George Byng transmitted a copy of his in¬ 
structions to cardinal Alberoni. Let him execute 
them," was the passionate answer of the minister. He 
accordingly cast anchor in the bay of Naples, where his 
squadron attracted the admiration cf thousands of 
spectators who crowded the beach to gaze upon the 
magnificent spectacle. 

Messina had now nearly fallen before the victorious 
arms of the invader. The English admiral, obtaining 
intelligence of the extremity to which the city was 
reduced, weighed anchor, and made sail for Sicily. As 
soon as he came in sight of the Faro of Messina, he 
despatched a message to the marquis de Lede, proposing 
a cessation of arms for two months, to give the powers 
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of Europe time to negotiate a peace. The reply of 
the Spanish general was characteristic of the proud blood 
of his country. I have no power/* he said, to 
treat of an armistice; but shall obey my orders, which 
are to reduce Sicily to the dominion of my master the 
king of Spain." In two days the Spanish fleet formed 
into order of battle off the coast of Calabria; but as the 
British squadron approached, they bore away, with the 
design, probably, of inducing a running tight, and 
scattering the ships of the enemy. But the skilful 
manoeuvres of the English commander soon forced tiiera 
into close action, and before sunset he achieved a com* 
plete victory, destroying nearly the whole fleet, and 
taking prisoners four of the Spanish admirals. A divi¬ 
sion of the Spanish vessels having escaped. Sir George 
Byng commissioned captain Walton to pursue them with 
flve ships of the line. The result of that officer’s un¬ 
dertaking was communicated in the following laconic 
epistle Sir, we have destroyed all the Spanish ships 
and vessels which were upon the coast, as per margin." 
The margin exhibited a catalogue of thirteen vessels of 
various descriptions. • 

The failure of the enterprise was in a great measure 
to he attributed to the erroneous disposition of battle 
selected by the commander-in-chief. Rear-admiral 
Caramock, an Irish officer in the Spanish service, sug¬ 
gested that the fleet should remain in the road of Para¬ 
dise, under the shelter of the forts, with their broad¬ 
sides to the sea, where the rapid currents would have 
prevented the possibility of the sudden or close approach 
of the enemy. But this advice was rejected, and the 
day was lost. Admiral Byng was amply rewarded for 
his success, and amongst other honours was raised to 
the peert^ with the title of viscount Torrington. 

The whole proceeding was denounced, with great 
justice, by the court of Madrid, as a flagrant violation 
of the law of nations, and of the most solemn engage¬ 
ments ; and orders were immediately issued at all the 
ports of 9pain and the Indies for making reprisals upon 
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the Englisli. It was now, and not until now, that Bri¬ 
tish trade really suffered. The whole of that lucrative 
branch of commerce which had been previously carried 
on with Spanish America was abruptly stopped; and 
the king of England having brought about this result 
by an act of unwarrantable interference, availed himself 
of the only remedy that remained to him by a formal 
declaration of war. The regent of France speedily fol¬ 
lowed his example, having other and more legitimate 
causes of complaint against Spain; for Alberoni, unable 
to cope with all the enemies of his country in the field, 
had recourse to the subtlest arts of intrigue, and had 
already succeeded in organising a conspiracy, through 
the ambassador at Paris, for the assassination of the 
duke of Orleans. The conspiracy was discovered by 
the vigilance of the administration, whose suspicions 
were excited in consequence of secret intelligence from 
England ; the Spanish ambassador was arrested, all the 
persons concerned in the plot were sent, to prison, and 
wai^was declared against his most catholic majesty. 

The king of England met his parliament on the 11 th 
of Novembei' with the usual avowals of implicit confi¬ 
dence in their zeal and attachment. He announced the 
reprisals that had been ado])ted at the Spanish ports, 
and was persuaded that a British parliament wouhl 
enable him to resent such treatmenf as became him."’ 
Several changes had taken place in the ministry during 
the recess. Addison, incapable of the labours of his of¬ 
fice, had been displaced by Craggs; Stanhope, raised to 
the peerage, had resumed his old post of secretary of 
state, and the earl of Sunderland succeeded him at the 
treasury; lord Berkely was placed at the head of the 
admiralty; and lord Parker, who had risen from the 
obscure position of a country attorney to eminence in 
parliament) and who was afterwards degraded and fined 
50,0001. lor selling places, assumed the seals in t 
room of the lord chancellor Cowper, wlio went into re¬ 
tirement. These movements, instead of weakening the 
power of the government, seen^ for the time to inspire if 
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with increased boldness. A furious debate ensued upon 
the motion for the address. The iniuisters accused the 
court of Spain of violating the treaty of Utrecht ; the 
opposition described the victory of admiral Byng as an 
act of perfidious aggression. Instead of being called 
upon,” exclaimed Walpole, to express our entire sa¬ 
tisfaction, we ought to show our entire dissatisfaction 
with a conduct that was contrary to the law of nations, 
and a breach of solemn treaties.” But the address was 
carried, nevertheless, by large majorities in both houses. 
It was idle to contend against tJie overwhelming influ¬ 
ence of the court; and although Shippen, undismayed by 
punishment, continued to prolest against the German 
policy of the monarch, an ample supply was voted for 
the necessities of the war. 

In the midst of these turbulent scenes, a ray of po¬ 
litical grace broke upon the country. The agitation of 
the conflict to which the whigs were exposed in the 
commencement of their administration compelled them 
to adopt a course of policy inimical to their speculative 
opinions, and irreconcileable with their professions out 
of office. Their first object was to securf the power 
which the Hanoverian accession had thrown into their 
hands. In order to accomplish this end, their measures 
had hitherto been dictated by a spirit of revenge, and by 
that sense of danger which leads men to sacrifice every 
thing to security. But having destroyed, as they be¬ 
lieved for ever, the hopes of the Pretender, and feeling 
comparatively assured of the tranquillity of the king¬ 
dom, they now addressed themselves for the first time 
to the great duty of giving practical efiect to their prin¬ 
ciples. To the imperishable honour of the king, he 
h^ the sacred cause of religious toleration at heart ; 
and, while he was pledged to the strict maintenance of 
the protestant ascendency, he always felt the necessity 
of abolishing those unjust and invidious distinctions 
which exdilded the dissenters from their proper share 
in the advantages and protection of the constitution. 
They had been all along zealous supporters of the pro- 
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testant succession, and they naturally expected to be freed 
from the penal acts iirhich oppressed them when that 
succession was established. In addition to the Sacra¬ 
mental Test Act, they were also burthened by the Occa¬ 
sional and Schism Bills. The effect of these measures 
was virtually to shut them out from all participation in 
a ggvernment, the theory of which was general repre¬ 
sentation, and the practice particular exclusion. The 
king had long contemplated the repeal of these acts, hut 
was prevented from attempting such an innovation by 
arguments which were more prudent than generous, and 
which rejected the fears and exigencies of a period of 
transition. Numerous meetings of the dissenters had 
in the meanwhile taken place, and the universal result 
was a demand for the unconditional abrogation of the 
disqualifying laws. But the time was not ripe for so 
sudden a revolution in the venerable tyranny of super¬ 
stitious legislation. The king pressed the affair to the 
utmost; and lord Sunderland assured him that it was 
impracticable, and that to attempt, a repeal of the Test 
would ruin all.*’ It was accordingly agreed that the 
Test should abide a more favourable season, and that a 
bill should be Introduced by lord Stanhope for the repeal 
of the Occasional and Schism Acts, and of such clauses 
in the Test and Corporation Act as operated to the ex¬ 
clusion of protestant dissenters from civil offices. 

Bishop Hoadley had prepared the public mind for 
this enlightened measure. Preaching before the king in 
the chapel royal, he declared that the kingdom of Christ, 
and the sanctions by which it was sustained, were whoUy 
spiritual. He asserted that the church, taking the 
term in its utmost latitude of signification, did not, and 
could not, possess the slightest degree of authority under 
any commission, or pretended commission, derived from 
Christ; that tlie church of England, and all other na¬ 
tional churches, were merely civU or human institutions, 
established for the purposes of diffusing and perpetuating 
the knowledge and belief of Christianity, which con¬ 
tained a system of truths, not in their nature dif^ng 
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from o&er truths, cep ting by their superior weight 
and importance^ and which were to be inculcated in a 
manner analogous to other truths, demanding only^ from 
their more interesting import^ proportionably higher de. 
grees of care, attention, and assiduity in the promulga¬ 
tion of them/'These declarations threw the high- 
church party into a flame. They denounced HoadlSy 
as an enemy to all church government, and went so far 
as to accuse him of a desire to plunge the kingdom of 
Christ into anarchy and confusion. But the effect of 
the controversy Viras miraculous. Like a tempest that 
disperses the clouds and clears the air, it purified the 
atmosphere of thought and investigation ; and enabled 
the people to discern the truth which had been so long 
concealed under the dark vapours of a dense and obs^^ate 
bigotry. The right of private judgment was gradually 
unfolded to the understanding of the multitude; and the 
inherent spirit of freedom which shattered the priestly 
despotism of Rome, and vindicated in the Reformation 
the inalienable liberty of the human conscience, was 
made manifest to the nation. , 

Lord Stanhope introduced his bill on the 13th of 
December. It was emphatically entitled ^^An act for 
strengthening the protestant interest in these kingdoms.*’t 
It produced, as migl^t have been anticipated, a strong 
sensation in the house. The bishops were the ][mnGipid 


* Thit celelirated iermon wa« not only approved of by hia majeiity, but 
nublUhed by hia command. Hu majesty^a ainccrlty In the maini^ance of 
liberty of conaclence cannot be doubted; and the virulence of the oppo> 
altioii aiptinai which he had to contend, may be apt)reciated (Vom (he fact 
that, notwithatanding the royal aanction which had been given to thit aer* 
mon, the archbtohopt, bithopa, and clergy were to incensed at its doctrmea, 
that they convened a convocation to try Hoadley a« the nrtncipal, and 
the hing at parlicept ertminkt. But lug majesty dlamiased the msolent 
wiantbly, which was the laat of the kind that has been held inthts CounttT. 

f The eafl M Nottingham opposed the btU by a shallow and contemptible 
()U?bb1e. **The church of England,*’ said bis lordthip, **is certainly the 
happtett church In the world, since even the greatest contradiotlont eon* 
tribute to her aupport; for nothing can be mure coii(«iadlct»ry than a biU 


ror her further ■ecurity.” 'I'he real contradiction lay at the othes 
tide In attesting to strengthen the protestant interest by bills of palm and 
fMRMdties. The repeat of enactments hoctile to the true spirit of chris> 
ilanity li, on the ctmtrary, the most eonsisteot and effectual way to 
etf^en^ben a Christian chuieh. 
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speakers, and took different sides, betraying a strange 
diversity of opinion amongst the heads of the established 
church respecting its constitution, its privileges, and its 
safeguards. The exhibition was not calculated to 
prove the respect of the people for an institution made up 
of such elements of sophistry and intemperance. The 
archbishop of Canterbury maintained that the acts pro¬ 
posed to be repealed, were the main bulwarks of the 
church, although he admitted, at the same time, that the 
act against schism was a dead letter. Bishop Hoadley 
replied that these bulwarks were acts of persecution; 
that if mere self-preservation were admitted as a suffi¬ 
cient excuse for such laws, then the heathen persecu¬ 
tions against Christians, and the popish persecutions 
against protestants, were justifiable; that the safety of 
the church was best secured by equal justice, and that 
toleration was not a favour or indulgence, but a natural 
right. The bishop of Rochester was of opinion, that 
the measure overturned the foundation of the church ; 
and the bishop of Lincoln suggested, on the other side, 
that religion ^vas ever used by crafty men as a blind 
and pretence to carry on political designs. The most 
formidable obstacle the bill had to encounter was in the 
opposition of lord Cowper, who on this occasion joined 
the tories so far as to object to the latter part, which 
touched upon the repeal of certain clauses in the test 
and corporation acts: but the bishop of Peterborough 
demonstrated the weakness of that objection, by showing 
that the dissenters enjoyed full toleration under king 
James, while they were incapacitated by the test from 
serving that government of which they were allowed to 
be the firmest friends. Lord Lansdowne distinguiBhed 
himself upon this memoraUe occasion by a speech which 
exhibited all the virulence of the defeated faction to 
which he belonged, and all the self-contradictions which 
are inseparable from the advocacy of a bad cause. He 
express^ the utmost astonishment to hear the merits 
and virtues of dissenters extolled within the walls of 
parliament. Who is there among us,'* he exclaimed, 
** but can tell of some ancestor either sequestered or 
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mturdered by them ? Who voted the lords useless ? The 
dissenters. Who abolished episcopacy P The dissenters. 
Who destroyed freedom of parliament ? The dissenters. 
Who introduced government by standing armies ? The 
dissenters. Who washed their hands in the blood of 
their martyred sovereign ? The dissenters. Have they 
repented ? No — they glory in their wickedness at this 
day.’* To condemn the dissenters because they introduced 
standing armies was not the only inconsistency com*- 
roitted by lord Lansdowne, He asserted that^ while 
the dissenters were the enemies of the state^ the Roman 
catholics were its best supporters. A noble duke^** 
he observed^ seems^ with some warmth^ to have taken 
offence^ that the Roman catholics and dissenters have 
been mention^ in the debate upon the same levels 
whereas their religion is high treason. But 1 never yet 
understood that their religion was high treason; indeed 
I have heard that it might be high treason to make 
converts to it; and by the same reason the reformed 
religion may 1^ high treason in popish countries. But 
if we may compare them with the dissenterS) upon a 
foot of merit with respect to the government^ the ca¬ 
tholics, as far as has been yet made to appear, have in¬ 
finitely the advantage. To whom do we owe our 
magna charts ? To our ancient barons unreformed. 
And were there not as many struggles for liberty before 
the reformation as since ? To whom do we owe the 
revolution but to catholic powers? Even the pope 
himself united to encourage and support the prince of 
Orange in his undertaking. To whom do we owe our 
present security in the protestant establishment, but to 
the roost potent, the most arbitrary, the most famous 
for persecution of all the popish powers — the most 
inveterate and implacable enemies of the protestant 
persuasion —> France, fiavoy, and the emperor ? And 
have not the ministers, one after another, assured us 
that diese mortal enemies to our souls in another world, 
are our only guarantees for our salvation in this?*** 


• Put. Hilt. vd. vu. 
G S 
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At this distance of time^ with all the changes that have 
taken place in the relations of parties^ this species of 
resistance to the claims of dissenters is hardly 
Ue. But it was conformable to the then existing con¬ 
dition of things ; and^ acting under the influences 
which in that age coerced the judgment of tl]ie ablest 
men^ it was not regarded as an anomaly that the merits 
of the catholics should be held up as a fair subject of 
panegyric^ while protestant dissenters were rigidly ex¬ 
cluded from admission within the civil pale of a pro¬ 
testant government. The tones have since abundantly 
expiated their error^ by directing all their wrath against 
catholics, as the most implacable enemies of the 
constitution : but it has also l^en reserved for a later 
period to exhibit the noble example of a perfect tolera¬ 
tion that extends equal freedom to both. 

The bill was carried in the upper house, with the 
omission of the clauses respecting the test and corpora., 
tion act; and in that form it passed the commons. The 
obligations of the opposition forced some of the mem¬ 
bers, including Walpole and Shippen, to vote against a 
measure which, under other circumstances, must have 
received their hearty concurrence. Walpole admitted 
that he opposed the bill purely to embarrass the court, 
and in after years he did not hesitate to express his re¬ 
gret at having joined so inconsiderately in the clamours 
of the high-church party. 

1719* The Irish parliament passed a similar measure in the 
following July, but could not be prevailed upon to ex¬ 
tend it to the repeal of the sacramental test. Nothing 
further was attempted on the subject during the present 
reign ; and the king declared to lord Barrington that 
his ministers had assured him there was no hope of 
earrying the point, and that he waa persuaded the dis- 
•enters were too much his friends to insist upon a thing 
which might be infinitely prejudicial to him, without 
doing them any essential good. The dissenters were too 
grateM for the wise and liberal policy that had already 
been extended to them to press their demands farther. 
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Parliament was protogued on the 18th of April; but 
jj^t before the recesa^ a bill was brought in by govern* 
Hient^ without any previous notice of such an intention^ 
to restrain the crown from enlarging the peerage by 
more than six new creations^ and to prevent any further 
introductions into the house^ except in cases of extinct 
titles. His majesty sent a message to the house to 
declare that he had so much at heart the security and 
constitution of parliaments in all future ages» as to be 
willing that his prerogative should not stand in the way 
of BO great and necessary a work. Tliis message ex. 
cited considerable surprise and speculation; and the 
measure was suspected to be a mere stroke of resent¬ 
ment against the prince of Wales, whose political im. 
portance it was calculated, and no doubt designed, to 
abridge. The feeling of the nation was against it, and 
the current of opinion ran so strong, that lord Stanhope, 
after a brief struggle, thought it prudent to postpone it 
to a more favourable opportunity.* 


* The day this bill was introduced, a list of the peers existing at the time 
of king James I/s accession to the crown, and of those whtUmd been iub> 
scqueiitly advanced to the peerage, was printed and deUvercm to the lords. 
It exhibited the following particulars: — 


At the death of queen Elisabeth, the number 
of English i»cers was - 
King James created 
King Charles 1. - - • 

King Charles 11. • » 

King James II. • . • 

King William and queen Mary 
Queen Anne ... 

King Oeorge - , • - • 


Eitiinet. Added, 


69 

m 

17 

46 

69 

91 

38 

64 

63 

11 

8 

8 

0 

.30 

21 

^ 9 

m 

94 

6 

90 

10 

10 


m 154 
Extinct • 154 

Remains • 178 

At the time of debating the bill, the state of the peers was as i 
The prince of Wales and duhe of York . . . . 

Dukes ........... 

Earls 

Viscounts ... ....... 

Barons 


Archbishops and bishop* 
Peer* of SeoUamI 


U9 


St — 

9 

fiS 

13 

€8 
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PROVISIONAL TREATY TO SECURE BREMEN AND VERDUN. — 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. — THE PEERAGE BILL RESUMED 
AND LOST. — THE DEPENDENCY OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT ON 
THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE LORDS ESTABLISHED BY 

A BILL. — PROPOSALS OF JTHB SOUTH-SEA COMPANY.-THEIR 

PRIVILEGES INCREASED. —- VPALPOLE PREDICTS THE CONSE¬ 
QUENCES. —THE KING RETURNS TO GERMANY. — WALPOLE 

AND METHUEN JOIN THE ADMINISTRATION,-DlSSIlSSAL OF 

LORD STAIR.-TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH SWEDEN.-A 

BRITISH FLEET APPEARS IN THE BALTIC_PROGRESS OF THE 

SOUTH-SI^ SCHEME.—THE STOCK ARTIFICIALLY RAISED TO 
ONE THOUSAND PER CENT. — UNIVERSAL MANIA FOR BUBBLES, 
— EXCITEMENT OF THE PUBLIC MIND. -THE KING IS SUM¬ 

MONED HOME. — WALPOLE BRINGS IN A BILL TO RESTORE THE 
PUBLIC CREDIT.-SECRET COMMITTEE APPOINTED. -DETEC¬ 

TION OF THE INIQUITOUS FRAUDS OP THE SOUTH-SEA DI¬ 
RECTORS AND SOME OF HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. — SUNDER¬ 
LAND 18 DISGRACED-AZSLABIB IS EXPELLED. — CRAGGS 

DIES SUDDENLY. —DEATH OF STANHOPE-KNIGHT, THE 

CASHIER OF THE COMPANY, FLIES-18 ARRESTED, AND ULTI¬ 
MATELY pardoned.-HEAVY PENALTIES LEVIED ON THE DI¬ 

RECTORS. 

Shortly after the prorogation, the king, accompanied 
by lord Stanhope and other miniaters, paid a second 
visit to his domiaions in Hanover, appointing lords 
justices in bis absence, the prince of W^es still labour^ 
ing under his majesty’s di^leasure. The humiliation 
of his royal highness was so overwhelming, that he 
retired into the country, while the young princesses 
held levees at St. Jam^s, and received the eompli- 
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ments of the lords justices, and the foreign ministers, 
upon the occasion of his majesty’s birth-day, who had 
now attained his sixtieth year.* 

In the meanwhile, Alberoni was busy in Madrid, 
concerting the means of taking summary vengeance 
upon England, for her share in the injuries that had 
been inflicted upon Spain. Surrounded on all sides by 
enemies, this indefatigable minister still exhibited the 
most indomitable resolution ; and, failing in other pro¬ 
jects, he now determined upon making a desperate at¬ 
tempt to restore the pretender. That unfortunate 
person had, during the previous autumn, married the 
princess Sobieski, grand-daughter of the king of Poland, 
and the confldence inspired amongst his adherents by 
this circumstance was so great, that the duke of Or¬ 
mond, for whose apprehension a reward of 5000i, was 
offered by government, undertook the conduct of an 
expedition on his behalf against England. Preparations 
were made upon a large scale for this hazardous enter¬ 
prise. The pretender was received with extraordinary 
pomp at Madrid, where the honours due only to royalty 
were ostentatiously lavished upon him. An armament 
was equipped at Cadiz, consisting of 6000 regular 
troops, and arms for a much larger number; and the 
duke of Ormond, with the title of captain.general of 
the king of Spain, took the command, setting sail for 
England towards the end of March. But the fate of 
this expedition only afforded another illustration of the 
good fortune which was superstitiouBly attributed to 
king George* The squadron had scarcely reached Cape 
Finisterre when it was dispersed by a violent storm* 
The dements warred on the side of the Hanoverian 
succession* Two frigates alone escaped. They reached 
the nortiiem coast of Scotland on the 4th of April, 
wheiie tiiree or four hundred Spanish soldiers landed, 
and w«re speedily joined by reinfbroenients of Hig^- 
laiukFs. Gathered into the mountain pass of Glenshiel, 
this diattered remnant made an faerde redstencetto the 
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]dng*s troopns, but were at last routed, and the Spaniards 
surrendered at discretion. 

Disasters now came tbicUy and heavily upon Spain, 
doomed to sink under external oppression and domestic 
impolicy. The lord Cobham, making a vigorous descent 
upon the coast, took possession of Vigo ; — Messina was 
recovered from the marquis de Lede ; — Palermo was 
invested on the one side by the British fleet, and on 
the^ther by the imperial army> under the command of 
the count de Merci ; — Port Antonio, in the bay of 
Biscay, was dismantled by a detachment of French 
soldiers and English sailors ; — arrangements were in 
progress for an expedition against Spanish America; 
and the duke of Berwick, at the head of a powerful 
force, had already penetrated the interior, and reduced 
Fontarabia and St. Sebastian. The last hope of Spain 
was extinguished. Submission alone remained; and 
the king agreed to a convention, by which Sicily was 
relinquished, and the terms dictated by the allies were 
fully ratifled. Alheroni, like Gortz, paid the penalty 
of his rash and evil councils. His mister, writhing 
under the ilbcumulated disgraces his fatal intrigues had 
brought upon the kingdom, dismissed him from his 
presence, and, by a letter under his own hand, ordered 
him to leave the country within three days. 

The professed object of the journey to the continent 
this year, was to bring about a peace in the North, be¬ 
tween Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and Russia. In the 
first three his majesty succeeded, more by a fortuitous 
concurrence of circumstances than by skill or influence ; 
in the last be failed. 

The sudden death of the hair-brained hero of ^Sweden 
cut the Gordian knot of these perplexed and intricate 
policies. Previously to his decease, a congress had 
taken place in the island of Aland, between the Swedish 
and Prussian plenipotentiaries, which bad nearly brought 
to a close certain terms which would have been highly 
dangerous to the interests of Geerge 1. The death of 
Charles XI1. interrupted the progresa of the ni^tia- 
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tion, and a British fleet in the Baltie broke it off. 
Sweden^ deluded into the belief that England would 
assist her in the recovery of Livonia and the other 
provinces that had b^n subjugated by Russia, readily 
acquiesced in the proposals of lord Cartaret, the niinis* 
ter who had been selected for this perfidious mission by 
the court of St. James's. This vaccillation on the part 
of Sweden, vibrating, in her own intrinsic weakness, 
between the attractive otR^rs of two great sovereigns, 
and embracing that which promised to rescue her from 
the encroachments of her ambitious neighbour, was 
resented on the part of the cjsar by a fresh invasion. 
Sending a powerful armament into the guif of Bothnia, 
he penetrated Sweden at several points, overruning the 
country with 40,000 men, and laying waste numerous 
towns and villages, on his track of desolation. Sweden 
was now at the mercy of English diplomacy ; and, 
trembling at the ruin which impended over her, was 
induced without difficulty to sign a provisional treaty 
in the monrii of July, by which Bremen and Verdun 
the prise for which all this bloodshed aqd treasure 
was expended, and the grave of the honour of England 
—were ceded to Hanover at a cost of a million of rix- 
doUars; a sum infinitely above the value of the whole 
revenue of the electorate. By this memorable treaty, 
negotiated by a Hanoverian minister in the name of 
the king of England, Sleswic was guaranteed to Den¬ 
mark, in direct contravention of a former treaty, and in 
open and shameless violation of the national faith. 
Having fucceeded so far in propitiating Denmark^ and 
disabling Sweden in a masquerade of pacification, the 
king of England mediated a suspension aims between 
the kings of Poland, Prussia, and Denmark. This 
preposterous farce of Hanoverian aggrandisement was 
wound up with treaties of peace, recognising the right 
the king of Poland to his crown, which was all be 
got in the scramble, disposing of Stetin and Eastem 
Pomerania to Prussia, at the price of two millions of 
Tix-doUars, and confirming ^eswic to Xlenmark, on riie 
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restitution of Western Pomerania and the province of 
WismaTj — the last reliques of the splendid acquisitions 
of Gustavus Adolphus* The real object of the inter¬ 
vention of Great Britain was now accomplished, and 
Sweden was left to shift for herself. After having b^n 
tricked into a settlement which defrauded her of c^ne 
portion of her realm under a solemn pledge of assisting 
her in the recovery of the remainder, she was literally 
thrown at the feet of the Russian bear* The csar hung 
upon her frontiers, sacked her ports, and harassed her 
by repeated invasions; while the king of England, 
who had brought her into these difHculties, regarded her 
misfortunes with a degree of indifference utterly irre¬ 
concilable with the lowest notions of justice or vulgar 
integrity. 

But the character of the transactions in which his 
msgesty had been occupied abroad did not interfere, 
upon his return, with that self-complacency which 
usually distinguished his declarations from the throne* 
At the opening of the parliament on the 23d Novem¬ 
ber, die people were congratulated in the royal speech 
upon the ^eat success that had attended his majesty's 
negotiations in the recess, the hand of God being 
visibly with his majesty in all his undertakings.'* In¬ 
stead of shrinking from a reference to the state of Swe¬ 
den, the ingenious, but audacious, expedient was re- 
sorted to, of exulting in the benefits that had been 
bestowed upon her. *^One protestant power,” we quote 
the words of the speech in fusion to Sweden, has al¬ 
ready been relieved by our seasonable interposition ; and 
such a foundation is laid by our late treaties fol a union 
amongst other great protestant powers, as will very 
much tend to the security of our holy religion/' A col¬ 
lection of king’s speeches, illuminate by running notes, 
describing simply the actual progress of contenipora- 
iteons events, wcmld a strange and suggestive 

eomin^tary upon the policy of cabinets. This parti¬ 
cular iq^eech passed away without discussion. Parlia¬ 
ment appeared to be too widl ^ased with the pzoiqiect 
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of peace to demur at the interest which Heaven was as* 
aerted tohave taken in the transfer of Bremen andVerdun. 

The king plainly indicated, in this document, his de¬ 
termination to persevere with the peerage bill; and no 
means were left untried by the minister, even to the 
grossest bribery and corruption, to secure its success. 
In the recess, a paper war drew out the talents of Ad¬ 
dison in favour of the measure, and of Steele and Wal¬ 
pole against it * ; and the country was thrown into a 
ferment upon a question which was at first introduced 
under the auspices of the court, and which finally de¬ 
generated into a nominal excuse for a trial of party 
strength. The administration affected to regard it as a 
whig test, and the sanguine and overbearing Sunderland 
did not scruple to denounce its opponents as being se¬ 
cretly favourable to the return of the tories to office. 
His menaces and bribes were not wholly inoperative. 
The whigs in opposition wavered and became irresolute. 
Walpole alone was firm and uncompromising. He re¬ 
probated the measure in the most vehement terms, and 
produced such an effect upon the minds o{ his friends 
at a meeting at Devonshire house, that after vainly at¬ 
tempting to dissuade him from his purpose, they at last 
came over to his opinions, and agreed to make an united 
stand against the bill in the lower house-t The conse- 


* Steele published a |mnphTei called the Plebeian, in which he endea¬ 
voured to »now that the tendency of the peerage bill waa to introduce an 
aristocracy, which, so limited, would be despotic and irresistible; Addison 
replied under the title of an old whig, which drew a rejoinder from the Pie. 
bcun. Addison answered him a second time, and mixed a httle person¬ 
ality with the controversy, by an allusion to Uttle Diclty, whose trade it 
was to write pamphlets.*' Steele, more delicate in the conduct of the argu¬ 
ment, satisfiM his resentment by a quotation from Cato. Here the contest 
mided. Addison died before the fate of the measure was accompliushed. 

f Walpole's speech on this question was a masterpiece of eloquence and 
--- mt. Speak ~ •— "—« -- 


made forthose he hoped to bring over. He talked of the honours of Che 
peerage as the constitutional reward of great qualities and actions only in 
the service of the omnmonwealth, and to be kept open for that pinpcse i 
that Che ustud path to the temple of honour has been through the tesiqiie 
of virtue; but by this tdll It was now to be only tliroiigb the senulChre of 
M dead ancestor, without merit or huae." Ihit ia not very aocunkCOOrttU 
einUflMit it shows what wastboughtof the speech at the time. ThedgurO 
of the temple of honour was not so loosely employed at it Is bk Onslow's 
dansChitlon 4 on the emtmy. It i^pears to have been oarefidly pneaiedl- 
tnte d, nad indeed the wi^ omtlon bents evkhmt toarlu of study. 1V4U 
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qaenee was, that altboiigh it passed the lords, it was 
thrown out of the cominons by an oTerwhelming ma¬ 
jority, 

17ac^ ♦Tljg DQxf subject of importance that occupied the at. 
testkm of parliament, was a bill, which, without any 
mystification as to its object, was frankly entitled a bill 
for securing the dependency of Ireland upon the crown 
of Great Britain. During some centuries before, it 
might have been supposed that the dependency of Ire¬ 
land was made clear enough by the oppression which 
had uniformly distinguished the English government of 
that country: but this bill was framed for the purpose 
of confirming that dependency in a distinct declaratory 
enactment. The mere deprivation of their original 
rights in the soil, was not considered a sufiicient reduc¬ 
tion of the independence of the Irish; and it was now 
determined that the shadow of a national legislature 
which tliey ei\joyed, overawed even as it was by an 
English viceroy, English influence, and English arms, 
should be subjugated to the control of the English 
parliament. ^ The immediate circumstance out of which 
the measure took its rise, was trivial in the inverse 
ratio of the results to which it led; but the slightest pre¬ 
text will answer the purpose when an act of tyranny is 
about to be accomplished, by the strong hand. One Mau- 
rice Annesleyhad been dispossessed of certain lands in the 
county of Kildare by a decree of the house of peers in 
Ireland, and, contrary to the usual practice, he made an 
appeal to the house of peers in England, which had 
never before been resorted to as a court of appellate 


S Ar ipoke wUh an elalKoatlon of diction, «a»uUted in later timet only by 
urfce, choMing the figure referred to by Qnilow for the opening the ex* 

ordium. The pattage le thui reported in the Partiamentarv Htttory. 
** Among the Komani, the wUeat people upon earth, the temple of fiusM 
VM placetl behind the temple of virtue, to denote that there wat no coming 
to tlie temple of fome, but through that of virtue Uurt if thia bill ia paiaaa 
into a law, one of the moat powerful inceutivea to virtue would betaken 
•way, ainoe there would be no arriving at honour, but through the winding* 
aheet of aome old decrepit lord, or the grave of an extinct noble fiuuily \ a 
polii^ very difibrent ftroro that gtorloua and enlightened nation, who made 
It their pride to ixdd out to the world tUuatrioui examplea of neiited 
eifvaUou, 

Fatere booefie wiiim ut otutoU vUnii,** 
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jaritdicti<»i from Irish |>arliameot. The British 
house of peers remsed the decree^ and ordered the 
barons o^the exchequer in Ireland to put Amiesley 
forthwith m possession of his lands. The barons pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to obey the order, and issued out 
an injunction to the sheriff of Kildare, setting several 
fines upon him for refusing to put it in execution. The 
Irish bouse of lords interfered, discharged the sheriff of 
the fines, and, resolving that the barons had acted in 
manifest derogation to the" king’s prerogative, in hia 
high court of parliament in Ireland, as also of the 
rights and privileges of that kingtlom, ordered them 
into the custody of the black rod. This spirited pro¬ 
ceeding was followed by a representation to the king, in 
which the house of |>eers set forth tlieir right to the 
final adjudication of causes in Ireland. The English 
house of peers met this remonstrance with a reso¬ 
lution that the barons of the exchequer in Ireland 
had acted with courage, according to law, in support 
of his fDjyesty’s prerogative, and with fidelity to the 
crown of Great Britain; and they further addressed his 
majesty, tliat he might graciously confer some marks of 
his favour upon them. The subject being thus mooted 
between the two parliaments, was speedily set at rest by 
the declaratory bill, which confirmed to the English 
house of peers the supremacy of the appellant jurisdio- 
tion, and establisbed file right of the English parliament 
to make laws for the kingdom of Ireland in all cases 
whatever. The Irish parliament submitted tamely to 
fins monstrous despotism, which made file consfitution 
that had been guaranteed to them by England a dead 
letter. At a later period, they made a gallant and suc¬ 
cessful stand for their rights — but only to vote them 
away again after they had secured them* It is difficult 
to decide which spectacle is more humiliating to 
men — the weakness with which Ireland surrendered 
her Mberfies^ or the profiigacy with which Eng^mid 
^took advshtage of it. 

The South-Sea ^Dcnupany^htch owed its origin to a 
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ddioameal project, formed by Harley, for tbe patpose 
of restoring public credit, sutoitted at this period pro. 
poaals to parliament for reducing the natmnal debt« 
The Bank also submitted proposals; Imt cne fbrm^ 
were accepted. The grand object of goremnieiit was 
tise reduction of the irredeemable annuities, which 
amounted to nearly 800,0001, and, instead of adopting^ 
a sinking fund, as recommended by Walpole, they in- 
judidoufly embraced the magnificent bfit visionary 
sebemes laid before them By this great bubble associa¬ 
tion. The South-Sea company was an extraordinary 
ddusion from the commencement. It was to bring an 
inexhaustible stream of wealth to England from the 
mines of Potosi and Mexico; the right to trade in the 
South Seas being all the time in the close monopoly of 
the king of Spain. The only privilege the company 
was ever able to obtain, -was that of supplying the 
Spanish colonies of America with negroes for thirty 
years, and of sending a single ship annually to Spanish 
America, limited in cargo and tonnage, one fourth of the 
pipfits of which were reserved for tbe king of Spain, 
together wi%i S per cent, upon the remainder. Splendid 
expectations were raised by interested persons, who did 
not hesitate to publish an enumeration of the v^ious 
ports where the company had permission to Hrade and 
establidi factories. Notwithstanding, however, the ex¬ 
tensive preparations that were made, and the enotmous 
amount of capiud subscribed, the ^st voyage was not 
made until 1717r and the whole trade was broken op in 
the f<^owing year by the rupture with Spain, when the 
company's factories were d^troyed, and their ^cts 
aeix^ and estreated.^ 

But these disastrous circumstances appwed to have 
no efiect upon the minister in dissuading him friSim an 
aUiance with a company based upon so payable a fsQacy, 
and labouring against such insuperable obstacles. Tito 
iufiitaation which had already allured thousands of 
fmxfk, exercised a rimikr infiuenoe over the judgment^ 

. # CexeliWapala. 
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of the cabinet. The^propoaala of the company were 
accepted^ and it was Ihrther considered necessary to give 
them increq^ and extensive privileges with a view to 
prevent competition^ and secure the atUunment of the' 
advantages held forth by the specioits project. For 
this purpose a bill was brought in by the chancellor of 
the exchequer^ to which Walpole offered a strenuoua 
resistance, but whidi was finely carried after a long 
and anxious discussion. By this bill the South-Sea 
company were invested wira certain exclusive com¬ 
mercial rights, and authorised to take in (either by 
purchase or subscription) the whole of the natlimfll 
debts, redeemable and irr^eemable, amounting to about 
thirty-three millions; the public securities being thus 
simplified and contracted into one aggregate. A clause 
was proposed, in the committee on the bill, to fix and 
determine the share or shares to which the propnet^s 
of the annuities who should voluntarily subscribe to the 
stock of the company, should be entitled in its increased 
capital; but this salutary and protective clause ifsa 
rejected on the ground that it might en^jinger (he 
success of the undertaking to oblige thw company to 
fix a price upon the annuities; that, as it was (he 
interest of the company to encourage voluntary sub^ 
sctiption,^ might be safely anticipated they would oi^ 
advantageous conditions to the annuitants; and that» if 
the conditiona they made were unreasonable, it would 
afterwards be in ^e power of the commons to Isstie 
any direcrions in the matter they thought proper. Wsl« 
pok exerted himself with extraordinary seal and ability 
to defeat this rumous measure. He showed that it 
would divert the industry of tlie country from its le^- 
timate dianiie|s, by encouraging the pendctous pmc^ke 
of Mstock-jobldng, which had produced such misery and 
ooufusion in France; that it held out a dangeroul lure 
to the unwary, to pmt with the profits of their labour 
to imaginary wealth; that, as the whole success of the 
•chme most depend <m the rise of the stock, to prin¬ 
ciple on which it was fonndad Was an evil of to first 
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Bim H itr0iil4 aiilde^;^ raiie flie ffltio 0 I 
Ae otock if promiBhig* dividbods nom ocmld bo 
feolMl; md thotj Uterefore^ if ihe propoBals wm Oo- 
e^edi tho rise of tke stodc ooghtto bo Umited; iIM 
wbediar tlie fvoject micceeded ot fidled^ it ivoil^ 
lie eqtiaOy disastnm^ maMng tlie direcrfiors madlm W 
Ibe govemineiit if they eacceeded^ and spreading ihc^- 
enlable destruction over the country if they faiM# Bpt 
his warning voice was unavailing* He vtaa compare 
to Casaand^ predicting^ tncnedible evils* The biil 
passed with an astounding majority of 172 against 55* 
The moment the intelligence was received m Exchange 
Alley, the stock of the company, which had gradually 
risen to ISO, since tlie commons accepted their proposals, 
suddenly advanced to nearly 400* It afterwards flue*, 
mated and fell to 3S0, which it maintained, with little 
vadatioiij for two or ^ree weeks.* We shkll presenily 
see that the subse<|W]t history of this remarkahLe 
hraud on the ereduUty of the legislature, iqore than 
IblflUed the gloomy prophecies of Walpcde* 

The Befsion of parliament was now drawing to a 
4o8e, and the king again announced his intention of 
tirdting Germany, appoindtig the same lords |liit!ces as 
befitte^ with the addition of Townsheiid> once 
toCte taken into favour, was nominated proddent 
of the counciL A ahpw of reconciliation was brought 
about between the king and the prince of Wales, by the 
intercession of Walpole, who was induced, at die earnest 
saHcitation of fats majesty, to aocepit the office of pay^ 
master of the forcesi while Metbiieii waa appotuti^ 
comptroller of the hmuehold* Odtef'changes amto^ 
idaoe, and aeveral honours were cosdRwted on partloular 
individiiali* I%e lord ambaamdo^ ai Vemillea, 
loaa suddenly diamiased^ to daring to Ihtoeede wldi Hie 
i^tolniati^^ to to pardon of to tori of Ittoi ito 
was now toady to |ea^n to aerto df to preteetoy 
aiud ombaaae tot of tokto^ Bui lord toidMind 

^ eapaelty af 
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of lord Cartarelj tbe proviaioiuil treaty of the preyious 
iluly had in the following tTannary been resolved Into a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and d^enaive, with Sweden, 
whereby his Britannic majesty bound himself not only 
to furnish succours to that country, but to engage his 
friends and allies to contribute by supplies and anxilV- 
ries, ^'ad coercendum Czarum Russis.*’ The Bussiip 
minister in London {protested against this proceeding, 
not only as a direct breach of engagements previously 
entered into with the czar, hut as a flagrant act of in¬ 
gratitude, affirming that the duchies of Bremen and 
Verdun the source of all these contentions — were 
procured from Denmark at the solicitation of the czar. 
The position in which England was placed by this con¬ 
flict of interests was seriously calculated to diminish 
her influence amongst the European powers. WhaU 
ever course she took must, of necessity, involve a breach 
of faith, since she had committed herself to contradic¬ 
tory pledges on all sides; but as the policy she now 
adopted was at least fortified by reason and justice, it 
was supported by the liearty concurrence of public 
opinion at home. In pursuance of the undertaking 
specified in the above treaty, a fieet, under the eommand 
of Sir John Norris, formed a junction with the Swedish 
squadron in the Baltic, in the month of April; and the 
Russians, aware of the imperative instructions of the 
English admirals, retired into their ports, where it was 
not judged expedient to follow them. And by this de¬ 
monstration the aggresaions of the czar were tempora. 
rily suspended. 

The movements of the kfng of England hi his fa* 
wmrite pleasure-ground in Hanover do not properly 
enter into the annals of England. The possession of 
that prindpslity, although it was the foremost ol^eet of 
lu^ care during the recess of p^liament> as, 

indeed, it was the principal sollleet of Ih^thoit^tis at 
sH times, was of litde interest to the En^ish people,^ 
teyond Ae sympo^y whidb a .powerful protestim^ 
eouniry might natiiniRy fe^ in the afiai» of a smalli 
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ilepeiid<^t protestaBt: community. In all Qtber faints of 
view Hanover waa regarded with jealousy and discoti<*i 
teut, for it could not be concealed that in the kbours 
for the maintenance and extension of that petty electo* 
rate, the honour^ the blood, and the treasures of a great 
kingdom had been most wantonly squandered. ‘ The 
king's German predilections grew into a bye-word Of 
contempt, expressive of the antipathy of his English 
subjects, amongst whom there were many who would 
have willingly fomented any continental divisions that 
might have jeopardised the security of Hanover, had 
they not been restrained by obvious prudential consi¬ 
derations.* 

The state of affairs in England during this interval 
has no parallel in the records of nations. The South- 
Sea scheme had worked out its inevitable results, and 
the mystery of that stupendous fraud was laid bare. 
The directors of the company, finding that their stock 
had undergone considerable fluctuations, resorted to we 
most profligate arts to enable them the more effectually 
to impose on the public. A rumour was sfrread that 
earl Stanhope had received overtures to effect an ex¬ 
change with the court of Madrid, of Gibraltar and 
Minorca for some places in Fern, where the company 
might enlarge their transactions to an almost unlimited 
extent The exchange was immediately crowded With 
buyers. The directors opened their Imks for a sub. 
acription of a million, at the rate of 300/. for every 


* The a perlodkal paper poblMicd a few jreart later, ettudei 

toOiieaiapeiktloiiafHl reprohatea it. amxDiH;iiatalois,**sayatbeftiMray 
Callft) D'Anvera, of Qray'a tnn, reirfylns to aome writer who had top^os 
ttpop thto BUti^edt, ** to aee how it can to the duty of any Engilfbinto to 
enoourase fbre^ poweia to iairade the lilng*i German d^iniwi, and Wf 
esdie the hetsubouilng princea to <q^>reH a people merely beeauae Uicy 
aektiowledge ^ aame aoverelgt) that we do. 1 acorn, at much aa he, te 
rdpeeaent that country barren and deaidoable; though 1 cannnt help think, 
ing UuB BriUab dominiont much more conaidceable, noth to bia mainly amt 
ua, and deaarvlng Use firat Wace In our thoughta. The foraier natli ear- 
labily the common claim of an proteatant nationa to our Aivour and good 
wlahea; but how fiar we are otriig^ under the name of pcotcetion, toen^ 
nge oundvca In a war upon that account, 1 muat ieare to the deoaipn oa 
me Act of Scttlemmit, and In that way of Chinking opon Ik (ak our iHOior- 
btoBMlf) hi vhidi the gwiameat anall teSan ftaneelesg 
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100/. dbafo. Such was the avidity with which this 
dazzling proposal was received that the first subscription 
amounted to upwards of two millions of original stock. 
The stocky of course^ rapidly advanced^ and was Hold 
in a few days for double the price of the first payment. 
The success that attended this experiment encouraged 
the directors to repeat it, and they opened a secQpd 
subscription at the advanced rate of 400/. for every 
100/. share. In a few hours no less than a million and 
a half was subscribed at this rate, and many infatuated 
people deposited their annuities in the hands of the 
company without even asking what price they would 
allow for them. By the 29 th of May, it was calculated 
that nearly two thirds of the annuitants had subscribed, 
and the directors found means to raise their stock to 
500/. per cent. The multitudes of buyers who now 
pressed forward increased so tumultuously, and* the 
universal rage for speculation spread through all ranks 
with such unprecedented fury, that in a few days it rose 
to 550, and on the 2d of June reached the prodigious 
amount of 890 per cent. At this moment, when it 
seemed impossible to make any further advance, aU 
those who had purchased stock merely with the inten¬ 
tion of trading in it for present profit appeared in the 
market as sellers, and were so much more nun^erous 
than the buyers that the stock rapidly fell, and was 
kept, with great difiiculty, at 750 to the closing of the 
boolu on the 22d of June. The directors now adopted 
the expedient of lending out money or notea to the 
proprietors of stock at the rate of 4/. per cent., and 
issued a public notice that the bonds whkh fSell due on 
^ 25th of June would be paid in money by their 
cashier. But this was only a trick to make money 
plenty in the market, and to inspire the public wiili 
teoi&wed confidence in the stability of the company. 
The consequence was that immediately afterwards they 
epened a third suhsoriptioii irt the rate o£ lOOOi for 
every 100/. share, by which they raised four minions of 
stock, amoundng at the price ofibred be fi>rty mfiiio&s 
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steriing. So oomfiletely were the people deceived by 
tlieee opemtioiiB before the end of June these last 
suhBcriptions sold at above 2000/. per cent, advance; 
and the original stock rose to i^>wards of 1000/. per 
cent. The bubble was now at its height; and after a 
variety of struggles and shifts it burst upon the country 
in a flood of indescribable ruin. 

Nor was the ruin confined to the misery directly 
produced by the transactions of this atrocious conspi¬ 
racy. A spirit of speculation was generated in the 
country which led to consequences so extensive as to 
involve every class in the community. Projects of the 
most absurd kind were set on foot and greedily em¬ 
braced ; above a million and a half was lost by these 
nefarious practices ; and at last a proclamation was is¬ 
sued, declaring that all such projects should be deemed 
common nuisances, and prosecuted as such; and that 
any broker who should buy or sell shares in them 
should he liable to a penalty of 500/. The proclaina- 
tion, however, was evaded in a variety of ways, and the 
lords justices, in order to put a stop to such fllegid pro¬ 
ceedings, ordered all petitions that had been presented 
for patents and charters for Joint stock compani^ to be 
dismissed.* 

* There were ebout a hundred projects at this time actually afloat; and 
Uiey were vulgarly denominated, at they ultimately turned out to bab¬ 
bles. or mere cheats. (See ** Political State.*’) The Uttdl of a few of these 
bubbles will be sufficient to show the folly of the poptaar credulity to which 
Utey were addressed, vis. 

For building and rebuUdii]g*houaes throughcwt England, 3,000,OOOt 

For encouraging the breed of boiees. 

For erecting salt-pans In Holy Island. 9iXHX>fi00L 

For ftirnUhlng Atnerals to any part of Great Britain. 

For a grand dispensary, 3.000.000/. 

For a wheel for perpetosd moUoii, IjOOO.OOOA 

For insuring to ail aaaatera and mietresaoe the kusas they shall sustain 
by servants, S.000k000t. 

For Insuring from thefts suid robberies. 

For extrectinc silver ftmn leed. 

For the transmutation of 4|oioltaUvcr into a mafleaMe flfie metal 
M^y bubblea miaM fo.^he minufoetufee end imimits enf ex- 


O^Apeeimeb of ^Is class istsy be speeUllyde- 

of greet. 


were swindled by them. 

taUed. It was awroposal earrytug bti an underteltlng ot great ad- 
mtege, dtf mmmW fo duets wM 0 u,** ft/t ml» prolong iddeet a 
echeme for half a iwUod wailald down, ty which tvarv sahscriber. paying 

H 3 
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The difficulties that gradually accunihlated round 
the affiairs of the Bouth-Sea Company^ led at length as 


two guineas for subscribthg, was to ha-re 1002. per annum<for every so 
subscribed. Hew this was tobedone did not appear in the proposals, but it 
was stated that the particulars would be revealed in a month, when the 
money subscribed was to be paid In. Extravagant as this scheme waa|the 
projector received 1000 subscriptions, amounting to SOOO guineas, in a lore- 
noon, and decami>ed with his booty in the evening. (See ParU Hist.) The 
evils produced by these gambling trauds, in which, unfortunately, many of 
the nobility, gentry, and officers In both services were involved, became a 
subject for a thousand lampoons, and the following ballad, which, to the 

f reat annoyance of the ministers, was publicly sold and crlra about in the 
Exchange Alley, forms a remarkable iwodant to this strange historical 


4 SouthmSea BaUad ; or Merty Remarks upon Bxchange Attep SvlbUe$. 
To a new tune, called ** The Grand Blitdr ; or, Jlie Philosopker*s Bone 
discaaered.** 

* 1 . 


In London stands a famous pile. 

And near that pile an alloy, 

'Where merry crowds for riches toil. 
And wisdom stoops to folly. 

Here sad and joyful, high and low. 
Court fortune for her graces. 

And as she smiles, or frowns, they show 
Their gestures and grimaces. 


i. 

Here stars and garters do appear. 
Among our lords the rabble: 
a To buy and sell, to see and hear 
The Jews and Gentiles squabble. 
Here crafty courtiers are too wise 
For those who trust to fortune; 

^ They see the cheat with clearer eyes 
Who peep behind the curtadn. 


9L 

Our greatest ladies hither come, 

,And ply in chariots daily; 

Oft pawn their jewels for a sum. 

To venture in the Alley. 

Young harlots, too, ftom Drury Lane, 
Approach the 'Change In coaches, 
To fool away the gold they gain 
By thdr obscene debauenes. 


4 . 

Long-beads may thrive by eober TUlei, 
Because they thlnh, end drink not; 
But headlonga are our thriving fbeli. 
Who only drink, and think not 
The lucky rogues, like spaniet dogti 
Leap into Soutb-Sea water, 

And there they fish «oc goldra 
Hot eating what oomea ater. 

*Tla aaM that alebymitts of old 
Gould turn a braaen ketdl 
Or leaden dstem Into gfdd. 

That iwlda^ temptUii; melaL 
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A demUr resswl to a variety of expedients for redeeming 
their credit, and amongst the rest to certain propositions 
which were submitted to the bank, and in which the lords 
of the treasury took an immediate part for the sake of 


But irit here may be allowed 
To bring in sreat and small things^ 

Our cunning muth Sen. like a god, 

Tuma nothing into all things. 

a 

What need have we of Indian wealth. 

Or commerce with our neighbours ’ 

Our constitution is in health. 

And riches crown our labours. 

Our South-Sea ahips have golden shrouds, 
They bring us wealthjffitis granted} 

But lodge their treasure in the clouda. 

To hide it till it's wanted. 

7 . 

Oh Britain, bless thy present state. 

Thou only ha}ipy nation — 

So oddly ricn. so madly great, 

Since bubbles came m lasinon I 
SuccessAiI rakes eaert tiieir pride. 

And count their niry millions ; 

While homely drabs in coaches ride, 
Brought up to town on pillions. 

8 . 

Few mol who fidlow reason*# rules 
Grow fat with South-Sea diet; 

Young rattles and unthinking msls 
Are those who flourish by it. 

Old musty Jades, and pushing blades, 

Who *ve least consideration, 

Grow rich apace: whilst wiser heads 
Are iCruelt with admiration. 


9 . 

A nee of men, who t* other day 
Lay crush'd beneath disasters. 

Are now by stock brought into play. 
And made our lords and masters. 
But should our SoutluSea bubble fhB, 
What numbers wouM be frowning f 
The losers then must eate their gall, 
By hanging or by drowning. 


la 

FIva hundred mUliodiL notes and bondni 
Our stodis are worth in valuet 
But neither lies in goods or lands 
Our moimy, let me tell yeu. 

Yet though our finndgn trade is louu . 

leealth we tapour; 

When aU the riches Utat we boast 
Coualst in aengs of^ngaiv 
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eodeaTOoring to |iireser?e the public credit. But^ after 
attempting to bring matters to an accommodation, the 
Bank Anally relinquished the contract, and left the com¬ 
pany to the fate that no human agency could now atert 
** Thus.'* remarks the sober recorder of these disas- 
trous erents, in the space of eight months were seen 
the rise, progress, and fidl of that mi^ty fabric, which, 
being wound up by mysterious springs to a wonder Ail 
height, had fixed the eyes and expectations of all 
Europe, but whose foundations being fraud, illuBion, 
credulity, and infatuation, fell to the ground, as soon as 
the artful management of the projectors was discovered. 
Title ebb of this swoln ftictuating credit returned with 
greater violence than it flowed, and carried every thing 
before it with that precipitation, that the application of 
the ministers Of state, and the directors of die great 
companies jointly and separately to stop it, were inef« 
fectual.’'* 

A series of expresses were despatched to the king to 
him ^ the state of affairs, and, filled with con¬ 
sternation* in which the boldest of his advisers parti¬ 
cipated, he hastened back to England on the 11 th of 
November. Upon ^ his arrival, the stock of the South- 
Sea Company had already fallen to 200; and upon the 
prorogation of parliament to the 8th ojf December — 
a measure which in such an extraordinary emergency 
was extremely hazardous — it sunk to 135. A report, 
however, was circulated that the ministry had entered 
into an arrangement with the company, together with 
the Bank and the East India Company, which would 
greatly conduce to fhe restoration of puMic confidence, 
and the stock was again brought up to 210. 

I72i. In the debate on the address, an attempt was made 
by Shippen to fasten the inriihiniility of the public mis- 
fioErtunes upon the ministers; bht the country at large 
was too much agitated by recent events to take any 
interest ia a party eentest The great ol^ect was to 
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restoi^ the public credit^ tnd to Walpole all eyea were 
turned for the salvation of the kingdom. He had at 
first considerable difiiculty In obtaining the consent of 
the commons to the acknowledgment of the validity of 
the subscriptions which were made by the proprietors of 
the debt; but having gained that essential point he 
proceeded to unfold his plan, which was to engraft nine 
millions of stock into the Bank of England, and a like 
sum into the East India Company, leaving the remain¬ 
ing twenty millions in the hands of the South-Sea 
Company* In the management of this scheme, he 
carefully avoided all speculative or irritating topics, and 
conducted the discussion throughout with such admira¬ 
ble temper and discretion that he finally, after having 
encountered the most vestatious opposition even from 
the three companies, who were not satisfied with the 
arrangement because none of them derived any peculiar 
advantage from it, he succeeded in carrying a bill to 
that effect through the commons, which afterwards 
passed the lords, and received the royal as^iit. 

But the iniquities of the bubble were yet to 
quired into, and a secret committee of the commons 
was appointed to investigate the proceedings of the 
South-^a directorSi The frenzy that had so recently 
prevailed for all kinds of speculation now gave way to 
fruitic resentment against those who had promoted it. 
The directors and officers of the South-6ea Company 
were cited before the lords, and examined at their bar; 
and the result of the exertions of the secret eomixdttee 
in the lower house developed a history of guUt tliat 
produced a sensation of horror in the assembly. The 
commons ordered their doors to be locked, and ^Uie keys 
placed on the table, and then summoned four members 
of their house, dir^tors of the company, to attend In 
thdr places; upon which, general Bm, on the part of 
the committee, acquainted the house ihst *^t}i^ had 
already discovered a train of the deepest viUany aod 
firiud that hell ever contrived to rain a notion, which, 
in due time, they would lay betoe the house; and tbot 
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ill the mean while^ in order to a farther discovery^ they 
thought it highly necessary to secure the persons of some 
of the directors and principal South-Sea officers^ and 
seize their papers, whidi was ordered accordingly/^ 

By the revelations which flowed from these proceed- 
ingSj it appeared that large transfers of the compai^’s 
stock had been made to persons holding high trusts 
the state, for the purpose of obtaining their support to 
the South-Sea Bill; and that the company h^ been 
guilty of a variety of shapielesB frauds upon the public, 
to which they were encouraged not only by the conni¬ 
vance, but by the participatiou of sever^ of the minis¬ 
ters. The lord Sunderland and Mr. Aislabie, chancellor 
of the exchequer, who were deeply implicated in these 
aflairs, were forced into a disgraceful resignation of their 
offices, and the latter was expelled from the house of 
commons, and committed to the Tower.* Craggs was 
preserved from ignominy by a sudden death and a 
variety of persons—the majority of them being men of 
eminence and station—were severely punished by par^ 
Uament| • The utmost rigor was observed throughout 
this harassing and painful investigation; and if the 
commons originally*'betrayed a culpable subserviency in 
consenting to a plan which they had not sufficiently 
considered, they abundantly redeemed their character 
by the intrepidity and stem impartiality with which 
they now sifted wrong, and pronounced judgment 
upon the culprits. 

The excitement caused throughout the country by 
the proceedings was unparallelecL Petitions poui^ in 


* It appeared that Mr. Aitlable Had Inimed a book of aocounti, and 
giren a wse dtocharge ftnr 8412,OOQf.. beiide* having ipeculated, in direet 
vioiatioB of hii oath, in the Atndi of the comnany. 

f It wa« tutfiected that Cragg* terminated nia own life Mr. Brodiick, 
a member of the houre, who amisted at all these proeeedingt, Myt, hi a 
letter to kird Middleton, ** one who came out of Uie city tiM roe, he he. 
Ueved Mr. Craggs dying, if not actually dead, and gave some droumituiQM 
in oonfinuitionof a whi^mrol his havii^taSieiDadosti if «o,tt renalaifaiee, 
in great measure, lord Ei^*i case.** 
g Amongst tbcae were sevetalmeaBaseM of parliament Tesuchahe^t 
Wat the indignation of the tegislatiire earrieiL that one gcntlenMin, 
Vemon, was expelled the house of eommom for endeavouring tolaieiMl 
Rcm on behalf of hie lehit^ Mr«Alda^ 
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from all parts^ pniying for justice on the oflPenders.* 
This strong feeling was communicated even to the lords, 
And the speeches at both sides partook of a highly in¬ 
flammable character. Mr. WaUer^ the son-in-law of 
Aislabie^ having prevaricated in his testimony, and sir 
John Blount, who was^ supposed to be the original pro¬ 
jector of the bubble, and who was one of its basest 
agents, refusing to answer certain interrogatories put to 
him, the duke of Wharton observed, in reference to lord 
Stanhope, who had somewhat injudiciously interposed 
to shield the witnesses, The government of the best 
princes was sometimes rendered intolerable to their 
subjects by bad ministers; thus Sejanus had made the 
reign of Tiberius, a prince originally of the greatest 
hopes, hateful to the Romans* That wicked minister 
first began by weaning the affections of the emperor 
from his son, and next from his people, and so ]^me 
was ruined/’ Stung by this harsh insinuation, and 
conscious of his innocence, Stanhope impetuously re¬ 
plied tliat die Homan history, no doubt, aflinded 
striking examples; and in return for that which had, 
just been mentioned of a bad minister, he must remind 
the house of the instance of a great man and illustrious 
patriot, the elder Brutus, who had a son i|p profligate, 
that, to gratify his vices and passions, he hesitated not 
to sacrifice the liberties of his country.*’ This eflbit 
of recrimination was too much for the stoength of an 
honest man, unjustly assailed in a season of national 
calamity and univers^ suspicion. Stanhope was seized 
with sudden illness in the act of speaking, was obliged 


An poiwArifiimnt were employed to exeepenite Uie people ageiiift tibe 
South-Stt dlrcetmr* and theii abkton. Pamphlets and handbiUs were hour¬ 
ly pUblt^ed and sold in the streets. The moei olamorous cries Sw justice 
were im iua seriesof letterspubUsbed in the ** Lonckm ioatmal/* 
end suppodeAto be written by Mr. Gordon. XJbets a eedtUoiM Ubereeter 
beoipe so Srequent, that a committee w«a appointed Co itiquire it»lo the 
unthMs and printers ^ them. They sent <br Peele* the publiahef of'tlm 
"London Jomu^** aiMIbr llr.Gonkm, tmt they both beptoiAorUKewiV* 
Mitt, the pttbibhesr of the notorious pertodiiMd called **Miid*s JounnSL**^ waa 
Btateneed to amnd in the ptUorj^ to pay a fine of fifty fannadt, iadQ after 
shree months' fmprisonimMnL to find seourity for hie hetiairlour jbr 
■myFm. In the meanwhile, his paper was carried ep under the evsidys 
tktleer^Fcif^doiinul." See*<Pcl^MStiUb^* 
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to leavo tjie house, and expired on the following evening. 
The king is said to have received the intelUgenoe of his 
death at supper, and to have been so overcome with 
emotion as to burst into tears. He had some abler 
ministers, but none whose integrity stood so clear and 
unsullied. . ' 

Knight, the cashier of the company, fled to the con« 
tinent upon the first indication of danger, after having 
undergone a single examination at the bar of the house 
of lords. The moment it was known that he had left 
his house, a reward of 9,0001, was oflered for his ap¬ 
prehension in the name of the king, and an order was 
issued to stop the ports, and take eflectual care of the 
coasts to prevent Knight, or any other officers of the 
South-Sea Company, from leaving the kingdom. But 
it was too late, for he was already beyond the juris¬ 
diction of the English authority. His case was every 
way remarkable, both in its progress and its eequel. He 
left his house on a Saturday night, wrote a letter to the 
directors on the Sunday evening, vindicating the step 
he had tidcen, and on the Monday morning went on 
board a. packet, that conveyed him to Calais that even¬ 
ing. In his letter he stated that self-preservation 
obliged him ^ withdraw from die resentment against 
the directors and hirhself; ” that he had done nothing 
to r^roach himself with ;that he had taken with 
him but little more than a sufficiency to maintain him¬ 
self ; and that he had withdrawn only to avoid the 
weight of an inquiry which he found too heavy, sensi¬ 
ble that it would have been impossible to bare avoided 
the appearance and charge of prevarication and peijury 
from the extent of the inquiry, and the nature and 
largeness of the transactions/* The immediate effisct 
of his disappearance was to bring the investigations of 
the committee to a sudden terroinatioii. It appeared 
that he had taken with him a certain green book, which 
was supposed to contsin the entire secrets of the com* 
pany, and widioul his sssistanoe it wss impossible to ^ 
eicplore the dark lab|frmllis of the confused and 
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accounts.* The utmost painsj therefore^ were taken to 
discover his retreat; and at lengthy through die vigi¬ 
lance of the English resident at Brussels^ he was arrested 
at Tirlemont; but the governor of the Low Countries, 
maintaining the peculiar privileges of the States of Bra¬ 
bant, refused to deliver him up, it being an especial 
provision in the Joyeuse Entree, that no person accused 
of any criminal offence should be removed for trial out of 
the province. Several fruitless applications were made 
upon the subject^ to the emperor and the Brabant autho¬ 
rities^ and the mattei; was treated with such intemper¬ 
ance in the house of commons, that it was proposed to 
put to an end all commerce in the Netherlands, a fu¬ 
rious resolution which was wisely softened down into a 
motion for a committee to take the state of the commer¬ 
cial relations betAveen England and the Netherlands into 
consideration. In the interim, Knight effected his es¬ 
cape from the citadel of Antwerp ; and his presence In 
England becoming actually indispensable to the promo¬ 
tion of dm ends of justice, he was finally absolved feom 
responsibility by the extension of a free and uncondi¬ 
tional pardon. It was suspected that his evidence would 
have been fatal to Sunderland, to whose indumiee the 
suppression of his testimony was attributed^ and who, 
although he was formally acquitted of the charges 
against him, was believed by the whole n^on to be 
guilty. 

Driven to the last extremity, die guilty perpetrators 


* The eihharraiiinentt and dURculUet cacountored by Ui« conualttee in 
Ihrtr tnquiriei sufBcienily atteit the durknew in wbich the affliln qf the 
eonqianr were involved. Id the varioua books they examined thay Ibiind 
fdee and dctHioua entries, erasurca, alteriitlons, and blahka. Scane l?oeiui 
were deatroyed* and others secreted, and in many of those that reimUned 
leaves were tom out Of|« of the frauds of the eompany eonsUaed in the 
iMnsation of a hetitious stock of 574,000/. befhre thehiU was jpstftseL This 
itook was noted as sold, although no money was deposited. 1^ wtddh con* 
trivance no loss could be siptained If the stock fell, and if It rose it was all 
fdnar mfit. This stock was distritmted bistween the qi»n*s ministers, the 
earl of Sunderland, Hr. Graggs, Mr. Stanhope, uid tnemordUBIade Com¬ 
pany. The duchces of Kendal, the countotsof Plates), and her two nieces, 
were aeverally to receive 10,000/. But the wages of the profligaCo mi nisteis 
did not end with such snail rewards, in another docount, Aiilable had 
and 70/XJ0/. In a third \ while Sunderland sraa inserted in the 
third eubecriptton for lOOjOOO/., end Cra«t Ibr BSS/m. 
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of the calamity that had fallen upon the country^ and 
dlled the walla of the lei^ialature with crieg of distress*, 
petitioned the house of commons for compassion. But 
dieir prayer was silently rebuked ; and a valuation wha 
made of the estates of the directors and other oKIceirs 
of the company, upon which a small idlowance wto 
granted to each, regulated by the comparative measure 
of their individual delinquency, and the rest of their 
property seized for benefit of the annuitants. Thus 
ended the most marvellous deception that ever was au 
tempted in an intelligent mercantile community. It 
has been observed, that the most astonishing circum¬ 
stance in this prodigious and complicated scene of 
knavery and credulity is, that, at the very moment when 
the national delirium was at its height, France had 
scarcely recovered from the effect of a similar delusion, 
in the establishment and consequent failure of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Company, projected by the famous Law. Ex* 
amples are often lost upon nations, although indivi¬ 
duals are sometimes found to profit by the a^onitions 
of experience* 

* A tumultous concourae of annuitants of both sexes assembled in tho 
lobby of the house of commons and the neighbouring places, during the 
discussion on the bill for restoring the public credit, and demanded redress 
of the several mwnbers as they went into the house, putting into their 
hands a paper on which was written, Pray do justice to the annuitants 
who lent their money on parliamentary security.** The crowd grew so 
riotous, especially to Mr. Comptroller, to whom they oflbred some personal 
vlodencc, that the house, in its own defence, ordered the justices m con- 
•tablei of Westminster Into attendance. 
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RESTORE THE PRETENDER DISCOVERED. — UNIVERSAL ALARMS. 
-ATTERBURY AND OTHERS ARRESTED.-MFNTING OP PAR¬ 
LIAMENT. -AUGMENTATION OF THE MILITARY, —SENTENCES 

UPON THE CONSPIRATORS. -BANISHMENT OF ATTERBURY. 

BOLlNGfiBOKB RETURNS TO BNGXJINO. —A LEVY 18 MADE ON 
THE ESTATES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. — WALPOLE*8 SON IS 
RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. — CLOSE OF THE SESSION, —THE 
XING GOBS TO HANOVER. —ENTANGLED POLICIES OF EUROPE. 

-BREMEN AND VERDUN IN DANGER.-SHORT BBSSION-ON 

PARLIAMENT. -INTRIGUES IN THE MINISTRY. — WOOO*S COP¬ 

PER COINAGE PRODUCES OISCONTENTB IN IRELAND.—CARTA RET 
APPOINTED LORD LIEUTENANT. — DISMISSAL OF PULTKNEY. — 

IMPEACHMENT OP LORD MACCLESFIELD.-AFFAIRS OF RUSSIA, 

SPAIN, and FRANCE.-TREATY OF VIENNA.-TREATY OF HAN¬ 

OVER. — PREPARATIONS FOR AN EUROPEAN WAR. — FALL OP 

RlPPSROA.-BREACH WITH RUSSIA. —PRUDENT POUCY OP 

THE government. -NEGOClATIONS POR A OBNBRAL PEACE, 

— DEATH or GEORGE X. 

« 

Walpole and Townahend were now at the head of 
the government, and their principles of civil and reli-^ 
gious" toleration were early tested by the nddd peal of 
the high churdi party. 

Some rumours having got dnroad of the Ucentioas- 
ness of a certain dub, of which the notorious duke of 
Wharton was a leading member *, the king was advised 
*to issue a prodamaHoii against U^phemous and aeau- 

a tksHdit-fliecliaN 
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dalouB lodeties. This occurrsd st ft moroent when s 
violent controvefsy was going forward^ concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity^ and die occasion was seized by 
the dean of Windsor, to bring in a bill for the sup. 
pression of blasphemy and profaneness, by the provi. 
sions of which the bishops were authorised to summon 
any person in holy orders before them, and require him 
to subsmbe the thirty»nine articles, his refusal to render 
him incapalde of holding any ecclesiastical benefice. 
The same course was prescribed for dissenting ministers 
and teachers, who, if they refused, were to be deprived 
of the benefits of the act of toleration. This measure 
was simply an ingenious disguise for the revival of the 
rack and wheel, which were inevitable corollaries from 
its persecuting spirit. It was powerfully opposed by 
Townshend, M^ake, archbishop of Canterbury, aban> 
doning all the principles of his former life, supported it; 
but Dr. Kennet, bi^op of Peterborough, denounced it 
in immeasured terms as an attempt to set up a protest, 
ant inquirition. The earl of Peterborough declared that 
though he was for a patlhumentary king, he had no 
desire for a parliamentary god, or a parliamentary reli¬ 
gion ; and after a violent debate it was rejected* 

A second stand was made by the intolerant church, 
men in the upper house, upon the occasion of a bill to 
relieve the quakers from the disabilities under which 
riiey were placed by the form of affirmation they were 
required to take in lieu of oaths. The affirmation con¬ 
tained the expression ^‘in the presence of Almighty 
God,’* to wbi<^ they conscientiously objected, and which 
operated practically to exclude them ftom all the ad¬ 
vantages if the law and of their rights as citizens. They 
merely required the r^al of the words containing the 
name of the deity, binding themselves at the same time 
to submit to the penalties of peijury, should thdr af¬ 
firmation be in any instance violated. The integrity of 
principle they bad maniifested under the law as it st^, 
isufiering imprisomnetit and loss of property, and of 
civil franchises, in prderence to sacrificing their reli* 
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gioua Bcraples^ a0bnk4 the best guarantee of the purity 
with which they would avail themselves of any privi. 
leges of exemption that might be accorded to them; but 
the bigotry of a large section of the ecclesiastical body 
resisted the humble and reasonable prayer of their pe« 
tition. The celebrated Atterbury was astonished that 
such an indulgence should be allowed to people who 
could hardly be considered Christians; and the clergy 
of London formally petitioned the house to show that 
the contemplated measure would be likely to endanger 
the tithes^ and to protest against such condescensions 
by a Christian legisladon^ to a set of men who renounced 
the divine institutions of Christj particularly that by 
which the faithful are initiated into his religion^ and de¬ 
nominated Christians, and who could not on that account, 
according to the uniform judgment and practice of the 
catholic church,l)e deemed worthy of that sacred name.'* 
The innate contradiction of those arguments is almost 
as monstrous as their bigotry is revolting. To assert 
that the quakers are not Christians, and then to insist, 
for that very reason, that they should be subjected to a 
Christian test, by way of security to the state, is worthy 
only of that class of professional believers whose faith is 
founded in^ tithes, and who are ready at all times to 
violate the divine charities of religion, for the preserve 
ation of its temporal emoluments. But this effort failed 
even more signally than the Blasphemy bill, and the act to 
relieve the quakers was carried with a decisive msgority. 

• The panic produced by the extensive insolvencies to 
which the frauds of the South Sea Company were acces¬ 
sory, induced Walpole to direct bis attention to such mea¬ 
sures of retrenchment in the public expenditure, and of 
eneoilTagement to industry and coinmercial enterprise, as 
would be Ekely to repair the calamities indicted on th^ 
country by that lamentable speculation. The king ex« 
hibited an anxious disposition to assist hb ministers in 
thb^laudable object, and causdd amesssge to be deEvefwd 
*So psrlbment,aD]ioanciag hb resolution to diminish hb 
expenses, and prf^Kwing that adeddency in the dvii Ibt 

VOL. X. I 
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amounting to 550,0001. caused by tbe profligate career 
of Sunderland, should be supplied by a deduction from 
the salaries and wages of all offices, pensions, and other 
payments dependent on the crown. A bill to this efliibt, 
imposing a duty of slnpence in the pound, Was accord^ 
tngly introtluced and passed both houses. Great diflt- 
cullies arose, howerer, in the debate on the navy debs, 
estimated al'1,700,000/. This question was brought 
forward in tfie last seasion of the first septennial parlia*^ 
ment. Walpole foresaw the objections that would be 
made to the demand for a aupply to such an enormous 
amount for services that were undertaken against the 
common sense of the country, and it was only by the 
most dexterous parliamentary management, and after a 
vehement discussion, that he succeeded in carrying the 
vote with a large majority. His personal influence, 
re-uniting the dishevelled xhnks of the whig party, 
bore down all opposition ; and his brilliant financial 
talents enabled him to mi^e ample compensation for 
this unpopular levy, by a comprehensive commercial 
code, which not only relieved the nation fVom a variety 
of vexatious burtljens, but aflbrded increased facilities to 
the expansion of trade and manufactures. By this vast 
experiment, which excited considerable solicitude at the 
tame, a multiplicity of petty duties, payable on the 
portation of raw materials, and the exportation of manu¬ 
factured goods, were alx)lished. Serious fears were 
entertained diat the diminution of the revenue would 
lead to ruinous consequences; but the event justified 
the confidence of the minister, and funtished a fresh 
proof of his political sagacity. 

Nor did Walpole, in the midst of these cares, fbrget 
the pledges that had been made to Sweden. One bf the 
first acts of his administration, was to move for the 
subsidies guaranteed 1^ the late treaty. It has been 
urged agvdnst him tiiat out of office he opposed the 
piindple which he nowoamofiDrward to confirm. His 
defence is obvious; The natiotial faith must be hiaiii.. 
lalned inviolate ; and it became as nuudi his duty as a 
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minitter to fulfil the eimditimis of the treaty^ ae it wa« 
consistent with the general obligations of his party to 
resist the treaty in the first instance. It was too true 
at the same time^ that the original motives which led to 
that aUianee were indefensil^^ and that England had 
all throughout her relations with foreign powers in this 
reign^ acted either with folly or perfidy. I*ord Moles* 
worth justly accused the government of witness and 
impolicy# Our engagements^*' he observld, ** are in* 
consistent and contradictory ; our politics are not only 
variable, but incomprehensible to every roan, who, 
knowing merely the state of Great Britain, was unap* 
prised of the several petty interests of the electorate, 
which ore the secret springs of our transactions abroad ; 
"we are in turn the allies and the dupes of all nations.” 
These reproaches were unanswerable, but they applied 
not to Walpole or the administration he directed, but 
to his predecessors, and the king. When sudi topics 
were so openly discussed by Engli^men, it was not to 
be expected that Russia, who sufibred so severely from 
the German tactics of the English government, should 
overlook them. The Russian ambassador in Londmi 
had been ordered to leave the kingdom^ in consequence 
of his spirited remonstance with the court conoentuig 
the Swedish alliance, and the czar published a declar¬ 
ation at St. Petersburg, in which he drew an invidimia 
and galling distinction between what was due to the 
people of England and their Hanoverian sovereign. 

As we perceive,** said this document, alluding to the 
abrupt dismissal of M. Bestuchef, that all this is done 
without any regard to the interest of England^ and oi% 
in favour of the Hanoverian interests,^ for whiisli tlm 
mlnistera of England not only nsg^eet the firiendship of 
forrign poweiB, but do not even spare thrirown oountsy^ 
Whhh more nearly and more sensibly concerns them w 
we were unwiUing that the Eng^fh nafion, which has 
no share in (hat piece of intjustios, riioiild mfibr fnr it; 
and therefore we grant to them all mannsf ^ ssenrily 
and flee liberty to trade in our dominiOBa.^ l^is, dir 
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daration, however, was productive of amicable results, 
which could hardly have been predicated from its in¬ 
sulting tone; and the treaty of Nystadt, subsequently 
concluded by England and Russia, restored tranquillity 
in Europe, by establishing boundaries between the belli* 
gerents, with which both were satisfied. > 

About the same time (1721), a treaty of peace was 
signed at Madrid between Great Britain and Spain, by 
which resti^iion was made of all the effects taken on 
both sides ; and a defensive alliance was entered into 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain, with a secret 
article, by which the latter countries guaranteed to 
Hanover the possession of Bremen and Verdun. The 
king of Spain was seduced into this alliance upon the 
expectation that Gibraltar would be restored to him: 
an expectation which the king of England gave him 
abundant reason to indulge, but which he evidently 
never intended to realise. 

Amongst the variety of treaties by which this reign 
was distinguished, one signed with the emperor of Mo¬ 
rocco was, perhaps, the most remarkable for utility, se¬ 
curing the future operations of trade in that quarter, 
and redeeming Irom present slavery a considerable 
number of British subjects. 

1722, The dissolution of the Parliament was followed at 
short intervals by the deaths of two individuals cele¬ 
brated in their day for qualities which in difiereiit 
ways exercised a visible induence upon their age. 

Sunderland expired in April, worn out by disap¬ 
pointed ambition and humiliated pride. It may be 
affirmed of him, that his boldness was equal to his du¬ 
plicity, and that he never risked the success of any 
measure be undertook by hesitating about the means of 
accomplishing it, good or evil. Cunning, skilful, and 
faithless, he secured the favour of the king by minis¬ 
tering to his worst passions, and contrived to retain 
ofiice against the will of the people, by devoting all his 
energies to the anti-national policy of the monarch. A 
jobber in the funds^ and a hypocrite in tlie council, he 
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pawned his honour in the atocks, and sacrificed his 
country in the senate. A conspirator in ihe palace 
against the heir to the throne^ he c(^tinued to preserve 
^e inauspicious favour of the sovereign, even after his 
disgraceful retreat from the administration, by a malig¬ 
nant and treacherous hostility to the prince.^ Nor did 
his influence cease with his life. He bequeathed his 
dangerous ascendancy to the wily Cartmt, who la¬ 
boured to neutrdise at the treasury his kw^crafty asso. 
ciate Townshend. 

The duke of Marlborough, to whom Sunderland was 
allied by marriage^ died in June. His victories entitled 
him to a gorgeous funeral, but his private vices covered 
his name with contempt. Love of money was the 
besetting sin of his life; and he abandoned his party 
when he could gain nothing more by fidelity to his 
principles. Even the glory of his military achievements 
did not invest his character with dignity, and while the 
conqueror received the homage of a grateful nation, the 
statesman and the diplomatist were held in aversion 
and obloquy. He was more indebted for tbs position 
he enjoyed to the capacity of his wif^ and the accidents 
of fortune, than to any merits of his own, which at beat 
were of a mean and grovelling order. Uneducated and 
Astrustful of his own resources, he relied upon his 
natural caution in all difficult emergencies, and escaped 
failure by prudently evading responsibility. Having 
accumulated great wealth in course of a singularly 
prosperous career, the grand aim of his existence was 
attained, and he sunk into dotage and obscurity. The 
last years of his life presented a melancholy spectacle of 

* Siroderluid it ttrongly attipected oi hAvmg intrigued against the prince 
of WalcB, and of even conspiring to remove him Oom the kingdom* Tile 
htafcred of the king wet to rodted against his ton, that it it taid he would 
Imve consented to the restoration of the banished family, to prevent him 
ftiDtn ttioceedlng to the throne. Lord Orftird relates a conversatton with 
Sunderland, in which UiU design was darkly insinuated} and adds that 
alter the king's death, a prtnposal was fhond in the royal cabinet, in the 
handwriting of IRanhope. tor teiaing the prince, and conveying him to 
America. Coxe retates the same story, but says that the paper was in 
9nnder}aild*s writing. However.that may he. It is ouite oectain that Suiw 
deriand presmWed toe fcif)g*a favour, by lending himskf to his uudeHarli 
unnatural p»;|uilloes against the prince. ^ 
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imbecility; bat hie death revived the sentimeata £er- 
merly kindled by the heroic actione of his youths and 
his obeequiee were ^cmducted with that prodigal pomp 
which warriors extort from the superstition and won^r 
of mankind. 

At the close of the session, his mij^y obscurdy 
indicated his distrust of the temper of the times^ ex» 
pressings however, his conviction that his people would 
not suffer themselves to be imposed upon, and betrayed 
into their own destruction. Even thus early he had 
reason to suspect the plot which the malcontents, taking 
advantage of the disturbances caused by the South Sea 
affair, were now rapidly bringing to maturity. In the 
meanwhile, the elections proceeded with great zeal all 
over the kingdom, giving upon the final result a large 
minority to the court. 

Upon informatiorf received from the duke of Orleans, 
rapid preparations were made to meet the impending 
danger, which was greatly magnified by the fears of 
the people. A camp was pitched in Hyde Park to 
protect the metropolis; troops were hastily ordered 
over from Ireland; many disaffected persons were 
arrested in Scotland; Mr. Horace Walpole was sent to 
Holland to desire the States to keep in readiness the 
troops guaranteed by the barrier treaty ; and colonel 
ChurchUl was des^iatched on a private commission to 
France, to ascertain how far the reports received from 
that country were well-founded. The effect of all these 
movements was highly prejudicial to ^ puUic credit: 
the timorous and disaffected made a run upon tjie Bank, 
and the South Sea stock fell to 77* Loyal addresses 
were got up in vaiious places to re-aBSttre the confidence 
of the country ; and the king, laying aside his intended 
journey to the continent, made a royal progress to Salis- 
bury, Portsmouth, and other towns, where he was re¬ 
ceive with extraordinary demoiistrationa of joy. 

Before the meeting of Parliament, however, infor¬ 
mation more predse ms to the nature of die con^racy, 
and the persons implicated la it, having been reoeivod 
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by atirm! mdivldiialt were teiied by dtie 

king's meiaeiiger* Carte» a non-juring (clergyman, 
Neynoe, an Irisli priosi, Layer, a counsellw in the 
Temple, and several other persons, were arrested on 
a charge of high treason ; and Atterbuiy, bishop of 
Rochester and dean of Westminster, was apprehended 
in his house, and carried before the privy council, who, 
having examined him, and secured his papers, com¬ 
mitted him to the Tower. This event' produced ao 
much excitement through the country, that it was 
considered advisable to open the session of Parliament 
at once on the 9th of October, instead ei proroguing 
it as bad been usual on former ooeasions. 

In the i^»eech from the throne, his majesty snnouneed 
the discovery of a conspiracy against his person and 
government in favour of the Pretender, and urgently 
called upon the Parliament for assistance, referring to 
the equity and liberality of his past conduct, as afford¬ 
ing the strongest claim upon their support. The de¬ 
mand was ardendy responded to by ^di houses; a 
large augmentaticm of the military force whs voted, 
and the habeas corpus act was ampended for the unpre. 
eedented term of twelve months. Walpole stated that 
the plot had been formed so far back as Christinas ; 
that the conspirators had applied to foreign powers for 
aid; and, failing in that ^pe, they resolved to take 
advantage of the confusion aridng from the South Sea 
picjeet; that their plan was to ^se upon the Tower, 
the Bank, and die Exchange, and to secure die persons 
of the king and the prince; and he eonduded by pro. 
mismg to lay a full account of dl the pardculars before 
the House in due season. But this account was never 
satisfactorily rend^ed, and it may be iniS?md that the 
|4ot was exaggerated in iOi detiula by the app rdsensioili 
of the goveirnumt. 

In the mean timo the proceedings against oiiipocted 
pemona were proaeeuted with vigour. The dt^ of 
fforfdk, and the loids Orrery, North, and Qtej its®® 
appedmnded im preeumption; ,|^yer was connoted of 
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high treason^ for enlisting men for the service of the 
Pretender^ and executed ; several imputed conspirators 
were punished by pains and penalties; and Atterbury. 
after a solemn trials chiefly reinsrkable for the asperii^ 
and unrelenting hostility of his accusers*, was deprived 
of his episcopal dignity, and sentenced to banishmeiit 
for life. 

The evidence against the bishop of Rochester was 
sufliciently clear to establish his participation in the 
frantic design of the Pretender, who, unfortunately for 
all his adherents, issued a ridiculous proclamation at 
Lucca, proposing with singular naodesty, that if king 
George would* relinquish to him the throne of England, 
he would in return consent to his retaining the title of 
king in his native dominions, graciously engaging to 
leave his succession to Great Britain secure. This ab* 
surd manifesto, instead of assisting his cause in England, 
rendered it more* desperate than ever, by inducing the 
two bouses of parliament to address his majesty with 
fVesh assurances of their support against the impotent 
efforts of attainted fugitive, bred up in the maxims 
of tyranny and superstition." 

The banishment of Atterbury,—a man distinguished 
for his learning and his wit, and obnoxious only by his 
religious bigotry and false ambition,—was followed by 
the reversal of the act of attainder against Bolingbroke. 
The exiles met at Calais — the one going into banish¬ 
ment for life, the other returning to resume his estates 
in his native land. Hearing that Bolingbroke was 
looking for a passage to England, Atterbury, in the 
bitterness of the contrast, exclaimed, Then we are ex« 
changed !*’t But, although Bolingbroke was restored to 


* Ycnge, the mover of the bill, decleied that Atterbury wai a dlahonoar 
tea church cc«i$picuou«lhr it* loyalty,and concluded aferorlou* harangue, 
by a denunciation tram Holy Writ:—hU haUtatlon be desolate, Md 
iWno man dwell therein, and hli bUhoprlck let another take" 

Atterbury ii celebrated In EngUib nterature u the Intimate Mend of 
Itepe and Swiift, who continued to correspond with him daring his exile. 
But they appear to have been ignorant of his real character, which was not 
Billy develops sintll his private papers were seised and published after hie 
uMth. Although he was a strict ptmcstant, having even attempted th^ 
eonveraios of ^ interests of the pretender, italeiily hp 
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his title and his estates^ he was excluded from his seat 
in the house of peers, and doomed on his return to see 
Walpole, whom of all men he hated most, at the head 
of the administration, and his ancient coadjutors, Oxford 
and Harcourt, holding high otfices, for which his su¬ 
perior talents better qualified him, and for which his 
restless ambition pined in vain. Stung by the mortifi. 
cation of ^elusion, and resenting the obligation of pardon 
from the nands of his political antagonists, he joined the 
tones, and devoted himself to the ungrateful labour of 
opposing the government to whom he owed his liberty.* 
The cabinet, however, was too strong to be easily shaken. 
Its foundations were deeply laid in parliamentary power, 
and the genius of Walpole had efiectually succeeded in 
infusing a close and systematic unanimity into the whole 


lecret measure* before hU banishment, but by joining the cabals afterwards 
in France. He conspired with Hay and Murray to undermine the influence 
of Mar and Dillon, and no sooner succeeded in compassing that oi^jeci than, 
becoming jealous of his former confederates, and failing to obtain the first 

S ilace in the management of the pretender's affhirs, he abandoned the cause 
6r a time, and then returned to embark m ftesh schemes for tire restoration 
of the Stuarts. After a few years of restless intrigues, he dfbd in Paris on 
the 1.5th nf February, 17S1, in the seventieth year of his age. His body was 
conveyed to England, and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

* ** Here lam," he observed in a letter to Swift, ** two thirds restored, 
my person safe (unless 1 meet hereafter with harder treatment than even 
that of sir Walter Raleigh) and my estate, with all the other property I 
have acquired, or may acquire secured to me. But the attainder It kept 
catefblly and prudently in force, lest so corrupt a member should come 
again into the house of lords, and his bad leaven should sour that sweet 
untainted mass ."—See Sw{flt*s vol. aix. This was the point that 

galled Bolingbroke's spirit. He never forgave Horace Walpole for do. 
dining his interference in the French ne^iationt* which milingbroke, 
being then a resident at Paris, and intimate with the duke of Bourbon, 
and I) is mistress, madame de Prie, proffered, in the expectation of be¬ 
coming a confidential channel of coromunlcatinn between the two govern¬ 
ments • and to Robert Walpole he attributed, in a letter to the king, his 
exclusion from the house of peers, accusing him. at the same fime, of 
meanness and treachery under the mash otf good will.-— See Co9e*s BTifpOlr, 
vol. ii., Correipondenott Period 3., Art, Solingbroke, To the duchess of 
Kendal he was mainly Indebted for the act of grace which permitted him 
to return to England. Walpole, in a conrersstion ‘with Etough, charges 
him with having bribed her through her niece. “ He informed mo/* Says 
Ktough, that the bill in favour of St .lohn is wholly to be escribea to tm 
influence of the duebeos. Either the present vtsdrunt ChetwlndL orhii 
brother William, conveyed ILUOO/. from St John's lady to lady 'Wdstogw 
ham, the duchess's nieca" To Walpole his hatred wet as open as it wae 
unmitigable. He fi’aiikly declared himself his enemy, and imt ioog after 
hit return, published, in the Craftsman," a political paper, a serlce of 
vlolentrattacks upon the administration, in whim he aiiailM wahmle vith 
the bitterest herahty* 
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pirty oy«r which his influence was now uniyertally ad¬ 
mit^* 

172 $. The principal business of the session was a bill ibr 
levying a sum of 100,000/. on the estates of all Roittan 
catholics, on the shallow pretext that it was the constant 
endeavour of the papists to subvert the establishmeik. 
The ministers acquitted them of any concern in the re^ 
cent conspiracy, but observed, that it was ||ell known 
that many of them were implicated in the 1^ rebellion. 
And this moat illiberal measure (afterwards extended 
to all non^jurors) was carried by a large majority, in 
open violation of justice, and against the loud remon- 
ftrances of some of the most enlightened supporters of 
the adroiniatration* The charge against the catholics 
was general, vague, and unsubstantiated, and the pe¬ 
nalty levied upon them for crimes, which it was only 
presumed they might have a disposition to commit, 
was specific, odious, and oppressive. Even the pro- 
testants complained of the severity of this enactment, as 
it affected themselves; for it required all persons to 
take certain oaths to ensure their exemption from its 
penalties, which put them to great personal inconve¬ 
nience, and produced considerable discontent. ** People 
in general,*' says a contemporary writer, was so terri¬ 
fied with the apprehensions of not only forfeiting their 
estates in possession if they did not take the oaths, but 
also what they had in reversion, limitation, ever so re¬ 
mote, or the least relation to or expectation of any,*- 
nay, with regard to their money or effects of any spit 
~tbat the wbifle nation, almost men, women, and 
children, capable of taking an oath, flocked to the places 
where the quarter sessiima were bolden, that they might, 
by swearing to «the government, free themselves and 
their families from the danger, as they thought, of losing 
their fortunes to it. I saw a great deal of it ; and it 
was a strange, as wdl as a ridicukMu right, to see pe^k 
crowding to give a testimony ei their ^glance to a 
government, and eurring it at the aame time for giving 
them the trouble of so doing, and for the fright they 
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were put into by ft ^ and 1 am Batisfied more real dis¬ 
affection to the king and his family arose from it than 
from any thing which happened in that time." * It 
required all the popularity arising f^om his majesty's 
repeated demonstrations of religious toleration towards 
the dissenters (for it does not appear that his creed was 
Boffidently comprehensive to embrace tlie cathdics^ 
whom, perhaps, being naturally a weak and timid man, 
he was maid of encouraging) to counterbalance this 
single act of violent aggression upon his catholic subjects. 

This was the moment chosen by bis msg^iy ^ur re¬ 
warding the services of Walpole: to mark, perhaps, 
the more emphatically his approbation of a measure 
which struck so boldly at the resources of his domestic 
enemies. The principal ministers had hitherto been 
members of the House of Lords, and Walpole was of¬ 
fered a peerage. He declined it on several grounds, 
partly because he felt that bis peculiar talents for 
finance pointed to the Commons as the legitimate arena 
of his labours, and partly because his individual in¬ 
fluence, and consequently hit utility, woulc^ be dimi¬ 
nished in the upper house.*!* ft may be presumed also, 
that he considered it more consonant wi^ the spirit of 
the British constitution, that the head of the adminis¬ 
tration should discharge his parliamentary duties in the 
lower house; a doctrine which has been subsequently 
acted upon with more frequency than in former years, 
and whicH, perhaps, may be uniformly adopted when 
the basis of representation becomes more extended. 
Walpole, however, waiving the proffered dignity for 
himself, accepted it for his son, who was created itoron 
' Walpole iff Norfolk. The patent bears a remarkable 
and honourable testimony to Ihe great merits of the 
minister, who having highly recommended himself 
to our royal favour, by Ms many services to us, to our 
house, and to his own country, we did not think him 
unworthy to be advanced to tl^ rank of the peeii of 
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this realm ; but though he rather chooses to merit the 
highest titles than to wear them^ we have however 
thought fit^ in order to ennoble his family, to confer pn 
the son the honour due to the father^ r 

On the 27 th May the king closed the session ; and on 
the 3d of Jufie^ he set out for Hanover^ accompanied l^y 
Townshend and Cartaret. As usual^ some promotiona 
were conferred before his majesty’s departure ; and the 
duke of Norfolk, and the lords Orrery, North, and 
Grey, and others who had been imprisoned on account 
of tW late plot, were admitted to bail. 

, The struggle for ascendancy between the secretariea 
was carried on with unabated hostility during their stay 
at Herenhausen ; but with Robert Walpole at home, 
Horace Walpole in Paris, and the duchess of Kendal on 
his side, wiiom he had recently gained over, Townshend 
rapidly out-stripped his rival in court influence. The 
aflairs of Hanover formed the grand point of their 
diplomacy, although interests of a more important class 
ostensibly occupied their attention. The tedious con¬ 
gress of C^mbray had terminated in general disappoint¬ 
ment ; and all the powers who were parties to it, now 
resolved to enter into separate negotiations for ‘the at¬ 
tainment of their own objects. Sweden and Russia 
were about to conclude a treaty favourable to the duke 
of Holstein's pretensions to Sleswic, which his Britannic 
majesty had guaranteed to Denmark; and this arrange¬ 
ment obviously threatened the security of Bremen and 
Verdun. On the other hand France bad been recon¬ 
ciled to Spain, and the Regent (who had just married 
his two daughters to the prince of Asturias, and the 
eldest son of Philip X I., by his second wife), was pro¬ 
jecting a marriage between the king of France and the 
infknta of Spain, then three years old* The danger of 
this alliance was, tiiat it would strengthen Spain in her 
demands for the restitution of Gibraltar and Pent Mdion^ 
andarender the friendship of Great Britain unimporlant 
to France^ These difficulties were considerably 

* TUidaL 
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creased by the estabibbinent of an imperial East India 
Company at Ostend* which was regarded with com¬ 
mercial jealousy both by England and Holland.* The 
position in which the emperor was placed by these 
conflicting circumstances^ was hardly less embarrassing 
than that of Great Britain. He might coalesce with 
Sweden and Russia, to the complete severance of the 
new Hanoverian provinces, which he still refused to 
invest without the payment of an enormous sum^ said 
to be one million sterling; and he did not affect to 
conceal his indignation towards the king of England^ 
by whom he considered himself abandoned. In this 
crisis what part was king George to act ? If he declared 
against the emperor, he perilled the safety of his Ger¬ 
man dominions — if he joined him he gave a tacit 
support to the Ostend company, and incurred tlie hos¬ 
tility of France and Spain. As the dilemma thickened 
upon him, the regent of France died, and was succeeded 
by the duke of Bourbon, who, through the able nego* 
tiations of Horace Walpole, became the firm ally of 
England. Luck was still at the side of the English 
monarch, and, although he failed in propitiating the 
emperok on behalf of Hanover, his journey was not 
altogether useless. He formed a union with Prussia 
for the protection of the Protestants, and bound Den* 
mark by a stricter alliance, thus escaping from a general 
war by a fortuitous combination of favourable accidents* 

But he still held his cherished acquisitions by a frail 
tenure; and he returned to England in December, after 
an absence of seven months, trembling with appre* 
hendons for his beloved principality. 

The session of parliament opened on the January* 1724. 
The flourishing state of trade, regenerated by the ac-* 
tivity of Walpole, furnished a fair topic of congratu- 

* A vote agatiut this eompMv Mised (be BogUsh porliament* end sub- 
seotienUr en ect declaring it a high crime atKf miMemeanourinanyBritiltb 
■ao|ect to countenance itio undertaking. King (iteorgo eodeavottrad in 
vain to dtosuade the court of Vienna Aom the r^ect. He oonld {»'ftcnra 
nothing more than vague promises that no treatiea ihoiikl be violated j a 
marked reproof egalnst bis cnm neat of 
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liUttoii* Resolutlcmo wero adopted for die reduccion of 
the national debt, and useful reforms were introduced 
into the manner of collecting the revenue. The addi* 
tional vote of 4000 men, adopted in the previous year^ 
account of the conspiracy, was continued, but not with^ 
out a violent opposition in the house of peers on thip 
part of the lords Orrery, North, and Grey, who had 
been recently set at libWty by the government, and 
whose omiduct on this occasion was justly characterised 
as being alike insidious and ungrateful. After a short 
•essiou parliament was prorogued in April. 

The intrigues of Cartaret against Walpole and Towns-* 
bend were now brought gradually, and not without 
cmisiderable difficulty to a final close, in his signal dis¬ 
comfiture, and the complete triumph of his rivals. One 
of his closest friends in the cabinet was the earl of 
Cadogan, who was supported by the remnant of Marl¬ 
borough s party, and who held the important posts of 
oommander-in-chief and master of the ordnance. Ca¬ 
dogan, who was a noted swordsman and linguist, had 
become ar marked favourite with the king on account of 
the frankifess of his manners, and his familiarity with 
the languages of the continent. Walpole, to wlmm he 
had render^ himself obnoxious, desired to remove him ; 
but the king gave a decided negative to the proposal. 
This repulse was hailed by Cartaret and Cadogan as a 
certain omen of Walpole’s approaching downfal,*^ Bat 
they miscalculated the energy and mfiaence of die 
mtniater. 

Serious disoontents had recently arisen in Ireland 
ftom the introduction of a new copper coinage, under a 
patent granted by the king to one William Wood, an 
eKtensive proprietor of iron and copper works in Eng¬ 
land, to fhmish that country with haU^ieiice and liiw- 
things 4o the amoimtof 100,000/. This patent had 
been issued in consequence of r^presentafions made to 
Ms inid^^7 deficiency of small money for com« 

merdalpu^kosminlntod. Biinderlasid, tMcntgh whom 

* Case. 
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it was procured^ gate die disposal of it to the duchess 
of Kendal^ who sold it to Wood. When tins money 
came to be circulated, an extraordinary clamour was 
raised against it ; Swift inflamed the country with tisaets 
and letters affirming the coin to be of a base and in* 
ferior quality; and Cartaret, by imputing the dis¬ 
turbances to the misconduct of Walpole and his friend 
the duke of Grafton, then lord-lieutenant of Irdand, 
endeavoured to subvert the rival ministers in the favour 
of the king. In the midst of the excitement the Irish 
parliament passed resolutions to the effect Uiat false 
representations had been made to the king in order to 
obtain the patent; that the money wanted weight; that 
the importing and uttering the coin was injurious to 
trade, and destructive of the rights of the subject; and 
that it was prejudicial to the kingdom to grant the right 
of coinage to private persons. Addresses founded on 
these resolutions were transmitted to the king, who 
immediately ordered an assay of the coin to be made, 
by the result of which it appeared that the terms of the 
patent had been strictly fulfilled, that the money was 
equal to that used in the English drculadion, and 
superior to that which had been coined Ireland in 
former reigns. The popular rage, however, continued; 
and as Cartaret had taken so active a part in impugning 
the administration of Grafton, Walpole adroitly seized 
the opportunity to recal that nobleman, and a|^Oini 
Cartaret in his place. This was a final, blow to his 
power. He felt that his influence with the king woidd 
he destroyed in his absence, and he delayed his de¬ 
parture to the last moment, still hopii^ for some new 
turn of events. But he was dasappointed. He went 
to Ireland, attempted to force Wood’s halfpence on Ae 
country, and failed. In the following year the ob¬ 
noxious coinage was gradously absndoned in a ispiiedi 
from the throne'^; Walpole firmly dedburing that he 

s Wood raesirsd a eompeiuttioii in pMutmu of SOOQt per mnna O 
tillfiltfHlttL 
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would not urge any measure^ however laudable, contrary 
to the general sense of the people.* 

The duke of Grafton was made lord chamberlain; 
many of Walpole’s friends were placed in minor appoint¬ 
ments, and the duke of Newcastle, a nobleman whose 
capacity fitted him for subserviency, was nominated tp 
the vacancy occasioned by Cartaret’s removal. Walpole 
and Townshend were now safe, and commanded the 
whole machinery of government. The former was soon 
after created a knight of the order of the bath, and sub¬ 
sequently installed knight of the garter—the only com¬ 
moner who had ever received that distinction f; and the 
latter was honoured with the garter, in a special manner, 
by the hands of the king. So complete was their ascen¬ 
dancy over his majesty, that they prevailed upon him to 
defer another journey to Hanover, which he had previ¬ 
ously fixed upon for the recess. 

Parliament met again on the 12th November; but 
this session was as brief and as barren of incidents as 
the last. The 4000 additional troops were again pro- 
posed, vehemently resisted, and voted. A new opponent 
to the adi&inistration appeared in the person of the cele¬ 
brated Pulteney, who commenced his opposition in the 
1725. pi^nt session. The occasion which led to his hostility 


* Walpole acted etriclly on this principle, In reference to his great mea¬ 
sure of Excise, which is ridiculed with stupid virulence by Ur. John»on. 
in the detihition he gives of the word in his dictionary, and which was ob¬ 
jectionable only because it was in advance of his age. He carried it by 
incjorities always decreasing, and finding at last, that his maiority was 
under twenty, and that the iieople were so much against it, that it could 
not be maintained exce|>t by the aid of troops, he gave it up, ** No re¬ 
venue," he exclaimed, ** ought to be levied in this free country that it 
seoulres the s^re and the bayonet to collect" 
t Young, the most servile of all poets, congratulated Walpole on this 
drtumstance. in a piece called the Instalment*’ Although >t is not easy 
to predicate the uses to which poetry could turn such a subject, the lume- 
gye^ found something to say about the gloriousnets of the new knkht, to 
whose installation he summoned the shades of the dqntrted brotherhood. 

Ye mighty dead, ye gartered sons of praise! 

Our morning stars t Onr boast In former days! 

Which bov’ring o'er, your puritte wings display. 

Lur'd by the pomp of this distinguish’d day, 

Stoop and attend." 

The uinifter, however, despised such contemptible offotings, and the 
■lavish writer was left unrewarded and unnoticed. 
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was an unexpected message from the crown for the sum 
of 500,000/. to discharge tlft debts of the civil list, in¬ 
curred to that amount during tlie space of three yeais. 
His majesty had formerly pledged himself to retrench¬ 
ments^ but now declared that he had found them 
impracticable, and that the necessities of his government 
had involved him in some “ extraordinary expenses,'* 
which he hoped his loyal commons would believe had 
l)een employed for the honour of the crown and the in¬ 
terest of the peo^de. Pulteney, who held the office of 
cofferer of the household — a post unworthy of his great 
talents—objected to this demand, wondered how such 
debts could have been contracted, and hinted that the 
civil list was appropriated to the benefit of those who 
wrere so eager to supply its deficiencies. The vote, how¬ 
ever, was carrietl by an overwhelmiiig majoiity, and 
Pulteney was dismissed. He immediately joined the 
op^mSition, and was at once recognised as their leader.’*' 
The only remaining event that disturbed the tranquillity 
of the legislature was the impeachment of the earl of 
Macclesfield, lord high chancellor, for the sale of places, 
and for the abuse of his trust as guardian of children 
and lunatics* After a patient trial of twenty days, he 
was sentenced to pay a hne of 30,000/., and to be con¬ 
fined in tlte Tower until it was discharged. The session 
ended on the Slst May, 1725. 

The perplexed web of European politics called the 
king again to Hanover immediately after he dismissed 
the parliament. The recent death of Peter the Great 
had devolved the crown of Russia upon his consort, the 
empress Catherine, who, determining to maintain the 
articles of the treaty of Stockholm, rigorously demanded 

* Pulteney long «n}oyed the title of the '* Great Commoner ** befote he 
wet teintH«d to merge ni9 inSuence in a peerage. He was the moM power. 
All of all the opponenta of Walpole, who used to say of him, that he feared 
hla tongue more than another man’s aword. falter Onelow describee 
him as ** having the most popular parts for public speaking of any man he 
ever knew.** Hia eloquence was an era In the senate; but be carried his 
oppOBftion to the factious extremity of plunging England into the cataaiitles 
oi a war, for the sole purpose of counteracti^ the pacUlemolh^ of Wal¬ 
pole. 

FOL. Z. K 
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of Denmai'k the restitution of Sleswic, or an equivalent, 
evidently signifying the di^vuted tracts of Bremen and 
Verdun. In vain the senate remonstrated against the 
vast armament she was preparing to enforce her demapd, 
entreating her to try the effect of a peaceful negotiation 
in the first instance. She desired them not to dare\ to 
offer her such mean-spirited counsel; reminded them 
that the duke of Holstein, who had been fraudulently 
stripped of his possessions, and had taken sanctuary in 
her country^ was contracted to her daughter, and that 
she was bound to see justice done to him. It is for my 
interest and glory,” she added, as well as yours, to con¬ 
vince tlie world that 1 have power to see justice done to 
my family, and that 1 am resolved to make use of it/* 
Negotiations, however, were entered into, which sus¬ 
pended her resolution throughout the summer; but she 
still insisted upon the uncon^tlonal surrender of Sleswic, 
or a solid equivalent. 

In the meanwhile a tempest was brooding over the 
affairs of Spain and France, which threatened to descend 
speedily upon the whole surface of Europe. The young 
king of France had been attacked by a dangerous fever, 
and this circumstance awakened the nation, for the first 
time, to the dangers of a disputed succession. It vras 
consequently resolved soon after his recovery, with a view 
to the early marriage of his majesty, that the infanta of 
Spain, then only five years of age, and actually residing 
at Paris, should be seht hack to Madrid, with a respectful 
explanation of the causes of her dismissal. The king of 
Spain, indignant at this abrupt breach of contract, de¬ 
clared his determination to separate from France for 
ever, protesting that blood enough could never be shed 
to avenge so gross an insult. He further ordered his 
plenipotentiaries at Cambray to reject tlie mediation of 
France, and to submit the final settlement of the points 
in dispute between him and the emperor to the king of 
England, But this was too dangerous an honour, to be 
accepted. The alliance of France was essential to the 
interests of England; and, although the hand of the 
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French king, protfered to one of the daughters of the 
prince of Wales, was declined by the advice of the ad¬ 
ministration, the most cordial sentiments of friendship 
were exchanged between the court of Great Britain and 
cardinal Fleury, who had just taken the duke of 
Bourbon's place at the helm of the French government. 
The wishes of the nation, disappointed of a inariiage 
with an English princess, were happily accomplished in 
July, by the union of the king of France with the 
princess Maria of Poland. 

The refusal of the king of England, to accept the me¬ 
diation at Oambray, provoked unbounded resentment at 
Madrid. The congress was immediately broken up, and 
the emperor, entering at once into the views of his ca¬ 
tholic majesty, concluded a treaty in April, known by 
the name of the Treaty of Vienna, by which the two 
sovereigns confirmed the articles of the Quadruple Alli¬ 
ance, and Philip became guarantee of the Austrian suc¬ 
cession according to the Pragmatic Sanction, or imperial 
edict, ratified by the diet of the empire, which declared 
the dominions of that house to be a perpetual and indi¬ 
visible feofftnent, limited to the heirs-general of the em¬ 
peror. The validity of the Ostend company's charter was 
also recognised by this treaty ; and it was presume<l that 
it entertained secret articles, providing for intermarriages 
between the two royal families, for the forcible resti¬ 
tution of Gibraltar, and the restoration of the pretender. 
That such secret articles, however, had any real 
existence, may now be reai^onably doubted; but they 
were so currently believed at the time, as to inspire the 
most serious apprehensions in England. A defensive 
alliance and mutual guarantee was immediately entered 
into at Hanover between the ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and Prussia, to which Denmark and Holland 
afterwards acceded, having for its object a distinct oppo¬ 
sition to the treaty of Vienna.* All disguise was now 

V This treaty was regardeit At the time, andeontimiei td he so intemeted, 
as invoking tne sacrifice of British to Hanoverian iutereitlM Lord CtieiCer> 
teld said that It enabled Hanover to ride triumphant bn the ahontdetb of 

H ^ 
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at end. The great powers had openly taken their 
stand upon intelligihle principles. The British ambas¬ 
sador at Madrid was treated with contempt; Jacobite 
airs were played at court; the partisans of the pretender 
were received with honours; a plan of invasion ^as 
handed in by Ormond; and the Austrian minister 
haughtily declared that his master would give laws to 
Europe. 

1726 . Having accomplished the only alternative left to him. 
in these circumstances, the king returned to England, 
encountering a violent storm on the way, and opened 
the parliament on the 9th of January, 1726. The new 
troubles and disturbances in Europe were cautiously 
touched upon in the royal speech, and Walpole silently 
laid the treaty of Flanover upon the table of the house 
of commons, leaving his brother, who was more skilled 
in the art of diplomacy, to delineate its history, and de- 


England; *' and the great lord Chatham described it as a treaty, the 
tendency of which is discovered in the name; a treaty by which we dis« 
united oursSves from Austria, destroyed that building which we now may 
perhaps endeavour without success to raise again, and weakened the only 
power which it waa our interest to strengthen." Coxe, alone, duds some¬ 
thing in it to admire. He says, that instead of being favourable to Han. 
over, it was directly the reverse, since it exposed the electorate to the 
vengeance of the house of Austria ; and that the king was secretly afraid 
to enter into it hroin the dread of being put under the ban of the empire. 
The answer to all this is in the simple fact, that by this treaty, the king 
secured an amount of protection fbr Hanover, which he could not have 
procured by any other means, and wliich he did not want for. any other 
purpose. The contracting parties mutually stipulated to furnish, m rase 
of an attack, England and^ance respectively, 8000. foot and 4000 hone, 
and Prussia SOOO foot and SOOO horse, or the value in ships and money. Tf 
the king risked an invasion of Hanover, by entering Into such a treaty in 
seif.'protectiou against the Ostend company and tlw Spanish and German 
alliance, it must be granted that he established at the same time a very 
eflbctual means of repelling It. As to the fears about the pretender, they 
were not entitled to any consideration as an actuating motive \ Walpole 
always thought they were exaggerated, and Coxe himself admits, tlmt that 
able ministm' never wholly syiproved of the treaty. The best proof of tiie 
advantage It was to Hanover is that, so far firom producing an aggression 
on the part of the emperor, It led to the very opposite results, the emperor 
endeavouring to conciliate the llanovcriaui in consequence of this very 
treaty. Instead of levying war upon tbeiDa, as, under other drcumstances, 
he would unquestionably have done. This conviction of the necessity of 
avoiding homlities was so strong, that the empress condescended to corre. 
mnd with the duchess of Kendal, fbf the purpose of engaging her In. 
vuence to infUie pacific aemtiments into the mind of the king. Now if 
Panoverhad really been endangered by the treaty, it Is not very likely 
wt the empress of Oeemany would have eonsideiw H necessary ^to pro< 
pdiate the intercession of the king^s ndstress for the pcaservatioh df peace. 
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fend its provisions* Horace Walpole, in an harangue 
of great length and extraordinary ingenuity^ recapitu¬ 
lated the intricate narrative of events that had led to this 
proceeding ; pointed out the dangers that were likely to 
accrue from the treaty of Vienna, the ii\juries to the 
English trade and commerce from the establishment of 
the India company at Ostend, the threats impending 
over his majesty's dominions in Germany, the perils 
that encompassed Minorca and Gibraltar ; the ambition 
of the house of Austria to preserve the imperial dignity 
hereditary in their family, and the obvious inference to 
be drawn therefrom of a meditated marriage, which 
might ultimately produce a union under one crown of 
the vast dominions of Austria, and the entire mon¬ 
archy of Spain and its appendages, to the total destruc¬ 
tion of the balance of power in Europe. The reply of 
the opposition was simple and concise: — that this 
treaty, represented to be so wise, so just, and so good, 
would eventually engage England in a war for the de¬ 
fence of the king’s German dominions, in express viola* 
tion of the act of settlement. But such argun^^ents were 
thrown away upon the administration. The eloquence 
of Walpole had reduced the chaos of treaties to such a 
form of harmony, that the house voted an address to bis 
majesty, with an overwhelming majority, expressing 
their full approbation of the treaty of Hanover, and 
their unfeigned gratitude for the sagacity with which 
his majesty had disappointed the machinations of the 
emperor and the Icing of Spain* The same majority 
completed the triumph of his majesty’s foreign policy^ 
by voting, an extraordinary supply and an increase of 
seamen, and the parliament was prorogued on the S4<th 
of May, after having accorded munificent means to the 
adminlstratiou for carrying on those measures of active 
hostility for which extensive preparations were now 
rapidly set on foot. 

The drst movements were directed to the North, 
where the danger #aB most urgent A fowerfol fleet 
was dispatched to the Baltic under the command of sir 

K $ 
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Charles Wager. The object was to detach Sweden 
from Russia. But this could not have been effected 
by warlike demonstrations alone. It was necessary< to 
supplant the influence of the Holstein and Muscovite 
parties at the court of Stockholm^ and this was effectually 
accomplished by a prodigal outlay of bribes. ‘^Our 
interest there," says lord Townshend, in a letter to 
Walpole, has increased in proportion to the sums that 
have been distributed," The English squadnm in the 
Baltic bi'ought these intrigues to a successful issue; in¬ 
spiring Denmark with courage, enabling Sweden to 
recede from her alliance with Russia, and, by drawing 
both into the treaty of Hanover, compelling the 'empress 
Catherine to abandon her protege, the duke of Hol¬ 
stein. 

About this time, Ripperda, the Spanish minister who 
succeeded to the influence that had formerly been wielded 
by Alberoni, was suddenly disgraced. The history of 
this man is a remarkable episode in the annals of Europe. 
He was a native of Holland, descended from an ancient 
family, and possessed all the advantages of a liberal 
education. Having served in a military occupation 
during the war of the Spanish succession, he was sent 
envoy to Madrid, where his brilliatlt talents and aspiring 
temper speedily recommended him to Alberoni, whom 
he at last supplanted, embracing the Roman catholic 
religion (which he had formerly renounced) for the 
advancement of his views, and confirming his power at 
court by negotiating the treaty of Vienna. But his 
arrogance surrounded him with enemies; and failing in 
the gigantic projects he planned—which far transcended 
the wildest schemes of his predecessor — he was dis¬ 
missed from office, with a pension. The exultation of 
the populace was unbounded^ and he would probably 
have Wn sacrificed to their vengeance had he not 
taken refhge in the house of the British ambassador, to 
whom he betrayed the secret articles of the treaty. 
Unable to protect him, however, without an open rup*^ 
tore with the Spanish government, the ambassador 
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allowed him to be takei^ by force £)rom his reUdence, 
and consigned to the castle of Segovia^ where he was 
confined for fifteen months. His subsequent adven¬ 
tures were not less marked by vicissitudes and indo¬ 
mitable energy. Making his escape from prison through 
the aid of a servant girl, be effected his passage to Eng¬ 
land, where he lived in great magnificence, and, it is 
said, even contemplated a similar elevation to power in 
the councils of the state which he had achieved in 
Spain. But finding the soil unfavourable to the growth 
of such frantic plots, he withdrew to Holland j and 
afterwards, animated by a spirit of vengeance against 
Spain, entered the service of the emperor of Morocco, 
embraced the Mahometan religion, was created a bashaw, 
obtained the command of the army, and the ofiice of 
prime minister, and distinguished himself by many acts 
of courage and skill in the field against the Spaniards. 

At last, when the emperor was dethroned by Muley 
Ali he deserted him, and retired to Tetuan, where he 
died in die catholic faith at a very advanced age< 

To the information given by this extraordipary poli¬ 
tical cameleon to the Eiigli^ ambassador at Madrid, 
must be traced the sming of all the rumours respecting 
the alleged secret amcles of the treaty of Vienna* So 
deeply was the government impressed with a perfect 
reliance upon his statements, that in a speech from the 
throne on the opening of the following session on theqi 
17th of January, bis msgesty explicitly communicated 1737. 
the fact, that he had received intelligence on which he 
could entirely depend, that the placing the pretender 
upon the throne of this kingdom was one of the articles 
of the secret engi^emencs; and if time should evince 
that the giving up dte trade of this nation to one power, 
and Gibraltar and Port Mahon to another, was made the 
price and reward of imposing upon this kingdom a 
popish pretender, what indignati^ must it raise in the 
breast of every protestant Briton 1 ^ The whole iqpeech. 
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which was of unuiymal length^reathed a proud national 
spirit^ and appealed to the support of parliament in 
language so eager, drrn, and exciting, that it produced 
an unparalleled edect both in and out of doors. An 
address of thanks was carried by a majority of ^51 
against 81; no less than 20,000 seamen were unani¬ 
mously voted j the army was augmented by 26,000 
men; and the supplies demanded for the exigencies of 
the current year were granted, not merely without oppo» 
sition, but with enthusiastic acclamation. Even the 
opposition participated in the feeling of indignation 
provoked by the discovery of the insidious design thus 
explicitly charged upon the court of Vienna, 

it is now, perhaps, unlikely that the historical doubt 
which hangs over the trutli of the accusation will ever 
be removed; but it is certain that the emperor adopted 
that course, which, however imprudent in other respects, 
was the best calculated to vindicate himself from the 
aspersions thrown upon him by the king of England, 
Count Palm, the imperial minister in London, promptly 
advised hjs master to contradict the assertions contained 
in the royal speech; and was ordered, in return, to pre¬ 
sent a memorial to the king, denying in the most solemn 
manner the existence of any secre^ticles, and demand¬ 
ing reparation for the great injuries which had been 
done to him by such imputations. This memorial, 
# written in a highly intemperate tone, and very indis¬ 
creetly appealing from the English king to the English 
people, was printed and extensively circulated, so that 
the whole nation should be made acquainte<l with its 
contents. It was no sooner submitted to the house of 
commons than even the leading mem^s of the oppo¬ 
sition agreed in reprobating tbe audacious insult it cast 
upon the crown ; and an address, drawn up by Walpole, 
was unanimously adopted, expressing die strongest re- 
aentment at the ii^igntty o#ered to his most sacred 
mijesty by the meiArial delivered by de Palm, and 
at his insolence in printing and dispersing it through the 
kingdom. Palm* was immediately ord^ed to leave the 
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country ; the Britiiih resident quitted Vienna, and as 
the Spanish minister had previously taken an abrupt de¬ 
parture, war appeared to be inevitable. 

Spain rashly commenced hostilities by a descent upon 
Gibraltar, and the emperor, who had succeeded in sedu¬ 
cing Prussia from the treaty of Hanover, and concluded 
an alliance with Catherine of Russia, had already col¬ 
lected an army of SO,000 men, ready to pour into the 
plains of Holland. But want of concert in their oper¬ 
ations weakened by dividing their strength. Had they 
acted together—had Austr^ assisted Spain in the Straits, 
or had Spain been enabled to assist Austria with subsidies 
— a sanguinary war must have been the consequence. 
But this result was averted by the prudence and resolution 
of England and her aUies. Instead of concentrating 
the resources at his command upon the defence of Gib¬ 
raltar Walpole, who desired above all things to preserve 
the commerce with Spain, refused, when France offered 
her mediation, to consider the attack as a casus fvederis; 
knowing that a warlike intervention would lead to the 
inevitable diffusion of hostilities on a wider theatre of 
operations. In the same spirit, also, admiral Hosier, 
who had been sent ^n an expedition to the Spanish 
West Indies, was strictly enjoined to avoid reprisals ; 
an instruction which was fulfilled to the letter by that 
gallant officer, who ultimately fell a victim to the de¬ 
structive climate in which he was compelled to remain ^ 
inactive. But widi a view to the movements of the 
emperor, 20,000 Danes and 12,000 Swedes were sub¬ 
sidised 1^ England and France, 12,000 Hessians w^ere 
taken Into the Engliidi pay, and a French army was ra¬ 
pidly collected on the frontiers of Germany. While the 
combined forces were impending like surcharged clouds 
ready to burst over the empire, the death of Catherine 
paralysed Charles, who lost in her his most powerfbl 
ally. This fatal event loosened al^^his recent alllanees. 
Prussia, timid and vacillating, shrank the contest, 
and the petty prihces of Germany, whom he had lately 
drawn ovar to his side, now took an independent posi- 
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tioD^ and no longer acknowledged the cause of the house 
of Austria as being^identical with that of the empire. 
Thus circumstanced, it became a matter of necessity: to 
submit; and the emperor, sacrificing Spain to his own 
security, negotiated a peace with France, England, and 
Holland, agreeing to suspend the charter of the Ostehd 
company for seven years, and confirming all the treaties 
in force anterior to 1725. Similar negotiations were 
entered into with Spain, and the preliminaries were 
signed in June at Vienna. Orders were immediately 
issued to restore all the pti^es, and to raise the block¬ 
ades in the ports of the West Indies; and it was ex¬ 
pected in return that the siege of Gibraltar would be 
raised, and the prizes taken from England restored. 

Ail these arrangements were announced to Parlia¬ 
ment in the speech at the close of the session ; and his 
majesty having clearly avowed the pacific character of 
his desires and intentions, the session terminated on the 
15th of May. On the 3d of June his majesty departed 
for Hanover. 

At his«departure, his majesty was in perfect health, 
and continued so until he reached Delden, between ten 
and eleven on the night of the 9th, where he was en¬ 
tertained at a country house of the count de Twittel. 
He supped heartily and having rested well, took his 
departure early on the following morning. Arrived at 
Bentheim, he felt indisposid ; his hand hung idotion- 
less, and his eyes and mouth moved strangely. The 
surgeon in attendance, supposing it to be an apoplectic 
fit, opened a vein ; and the king, dightly recovering, 
repeatedly articulated Osnaburg ! Osnaburg ! His 
impatience to reach his brother, bishop of that place. 


* Accordltig to Bomo accouAts hti ina}eBty ato melons at «ti|)ipar j but 
tbts is4M)ntradictedon later authority, wW<‘h aasertfi,tbathe**ateftri orange, 
hut no melon, a« was reported.** It app^rs, howeyer, that be died of a fit 
of indigestion, which is not very surprisimr. as it is notorious that was 
passionately addicted to punch, in which Walpole used to indulge him to 
the great vexation of the duchess of Ketulal, who oltmi attemitted to shorten 
their convivial meetings by making some of her German friends, who were 
gmerally present, attempt to break up the party at an early hour. But 
Waipcde was not so eaiuly coaened. He invariably outsat the plot. 
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was complied with, but before they could accomplish 
the last stage, his majesty expired. On their arrival at 
the palace, he was bled, but life was extinct. 

Intelligence of the event was instantly forwarded to 
the duchess of Kendal, who had remained at Delden. 
Upon hearing what had taken place, it is related of her 
that she tore her hair, and took the road to Brunswick. 

Lord Tpwnshend, who followed the king, finding on 
his arrival at Osnaburg that his majesty was dead, 
wrote a letter of congratulation to his successor, and 
returned to England. 

George I. died just as he was about to wind up all 
the tortuous policies of a reign that took place in Eng¬ 
land for the benefit of Hanover. His personal character, 
deducting the profligacy of his private life, which he 
inherited in his blood, was more respectable and less 
objectionable than his public reputation. He was es¬ 
sentially good-humoured, strong-hearted, and weak- 
headed. In matters of business he w|b punctual but 
dull, of a very circumscribed capacity, and deficient not 
only in comprehensive views but in political knowledge. 
To his friends he was generally honest and kind ; but 
in England the better qualities of his nature laboured 
under the disadvantage of wanting a vent He knew 
nothing of the language, and never cared to acquire it 
Coming late to the tlirone, and totally ignorant of the 
constitution and usages of the country, it was not to 
be expected that he could have entered freely into the 
spirit of institutions so entirely opposed to the petty 
routine of the narrow sphere in which he was educated* 
He was, therefore, little more than an instrument in 
the hands of his advisers, and they, in order to con¬ 
ciliate his favour, and secure their places, indulged his 
German predilections, to the manifest cost and injury 
of Great Britain. Utterly destitute of taste in literature 
or the arts, he redgned himself to sensual enjoyments 
and mean pursuits. Mistresses, punch, and money 
were his predominant and habitual pamions. He was 
•0 avaricious, that the leading whigs were obliged to 
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advance the necessary means for purchasing the aid of 
influential auxiliaries, who could not otherwise be won 
over to support the succession.^ But amidst all his 
defects and errors, it must be recorded to his honour 
that he was a consistent and earnest advocate of the 
rights of conscience, He was in advance of his time 
in the desire he always displayed to establish civil and 
religious liberty in his dominions, in which he would, 
probably, have succeeded but for the bitter prejudices 
left rankling in the public mind by the events of the 
revolution. If his reign conferred no permanent bless¬ 
ings upon the country, it removed some impediments 
to the diflhsion of lil^ral principles. He endeavoured 
to rule England beneflcially, but his hands were tied by 
Hanoverian cords, and whenever he attempted to move 
he was dragged in that direction. Thus treaties were 
violated, solemn engagements disregarded, and the 
national honour sullied. Thus England was entangled 
in continental ^Hiances, ruinous subsidies, and financial 
troubles, for objects in which she had no interest what¬ 
ever. Bxt the inherent and resilient life within her 
rebounded from his grave, and redeemed her ancient 
glory. 

* Lord John ItuMeli’s Memoirj of the Afihiri of Europe, vol. i, p. 301. 
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CHAP. VII. 

1727—1731. 

ACCESSION OP GEORGS XI.—STRUGGLE FOR OFFICE.—WALPOLR*S 

CABINET retained.-THE KING ADOPTS THE POLICY OP HIS 

FATHER. — PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPPOSITION. - SCRUTINY 

INTO THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. — REPORT OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON THE SINKING FUND. — FRELIMINARIBS OF 
PEACE WITH SPAIN.-CONGRESS AT SOISSONS. — PARLIA¬ 

MENTARY COMMITTEE ON THE COMMERCIAL REPRISALS OF 

SPAIN.-MINISTERIAL DIFFICULTIES WITH THE KING. — DE- 

PAKTUKE FOR HANOVER.-PACIFIC POLICY OP WALPOLE AND 

FLEURY.—DIFFERENCES WITH AUSTRIA.—TREATY OP SE¬ 
VILLE.-SPECIAL PLEADING OP BOLINGBAOKE AND HIS 

FRIENDS. -—VIOLENT MEASURES RECOMMENDED BY TOWNS- 
HEND.BILL FOB PREVENTING LOANS TO FOREIGN POWERS. 

— SUBSIDIES VOTED.—INCREASING STRENGTH OF‘‘Me OPPO^ 

SITJON.—PENSIONS* BILL.—DISCUSSION ON THE HARBOUR 
OF DUNKIRK. —renewal OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
CHARTER.—THE CRAFTSMAN.-RESIGNATION OF TOWNSHEND. 

— quarrel with WALPOLE.—NEWCASTLE AND HARRINGTON 

AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE.— FOREIGN POLICY OF GRIAI; BRI¬ 
TAIN.—COMPREHENSIVE VIEWS OF WALPOLE.—PR0T|^CTF.D 
NEGOTIATIONS AT VIENNA.-DISCONTENT OF SPAIN.-OP¬ 

POSITION TO THE ADDRESS ON THE OPENING OP PARLIAMENT. 

— DIPLOMATIC DILEMMA OF THE AMBASSADOR IN AUSTRIA. 
SECOND TREATY OF VIENNA.—ITS NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES. 

— POPULARITY OF THE ADMINISTRATION AX THE CLOSE OF 
THE SESSION. 

G&orob II. ascended the throne in the 45th year of his 
age. Althoia^h he was nearly as ignorant the lan-^ 
gnage and consUtutipn of England as his father^ he had 
acquired^ by a series of accidents^ the faToarable opinion 
of the nation* His English popularity sprang out of an 
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anecdote'*', and was nourished by party spirit and the 
genius of his wife.t 

His majesty was bom at Hanover on the dOth^of 
October, l683, and educated under the direction of his 
grandmother the electress Sophia. Brought up in. a 
military scliool^he became a strict disciplinarian, and car¬ 
ried his love of system and punctuality into aU the affairs, 
public and private, in which he was engaged The 
higher elements of a refined and liberal education were 
wholly neglected in bis youth; and he grew to man. 
hood^ like his father, without a solitary sympathy for 


* When he heard that his father had guccceded to the throne of Eng¬ 
land, he Mrati au delighted that he exclaimed, ** 1 have not one drop ot blood 
in veinti which ia not Englitth, and at the service of my father’s sub¬ 
jects." 'i'he observation was adroitly addressed to an English gentleman, 
and retailed in England with the customary embellishments, greatly, as 
may be supposed, to the prince’s advantage. 

t Ihc princess Caroline Wilhelnunu was the daughter of the margrave 
of Anspach. She was fortunate in receiving her education under the su. 
penntenilonce of Sophia Charlotte, sister of George 1., the most learned 
aud elegant woman of her age. From her she imbibed that love of litera¬ 
ture, and those sound and elevated principles, by which shi' was uniformly 
distinguibheil. She was possessed ot great natural endowments, which her 
own good sense induced her to cultivate with assiduitj. In her youth she 
was celebrateti for her beauty, which afterwards suffered some blemish 
from the siNallpox and a tendency to corpulency. 'X'ickell, in his poem on 
Kensington Gardens” aiiostrophises her charms in language which is 
said not to have exaggerated them. 


** She, towering o’er the rest. 
Stands fairest of the fairer kind conlebt. 

Form’d to gam hearts that Brunsunk’s cause denied. 
And charm a people to her father’s side.’’ 


She completely controlled the Irritable temper of her husband without*ap- 
pearing to do so, and ^ bore her faculties,” says Cnxe, ” so meekly, and 
with such extraordinary prudence, as never to excite the least uneasiness 
(>ven in a sovereign so tenacious of his authority, but contrived that her 
opinion should appear as if it had been his own.” Slie was the steauy 
patroness ot the distinguished men of her day, and nearly all the princifial 
amKuntnients in church and Atate were conferred by her recommendation, 
iter levees presented a stratige intermixture of men of learning, courtiers, 
poets, divines, and politicians, and the conversation in her court partook 
of all those mingled characteristics. But she maiutairied the mnns of 
royal etiquette (perhaps to please her husband) with scrupulous dignity, 
(ihe would sometimes dine with sir Kobert Walpole at Chelsea, but always 
preserving the strictest forms; sitting down to table with l|<iy Walpole and 
Che royal fkmily, while sir Robert stood behind her cbwiy gave net the 
first plate, and retired to another apartment., where dinner was served 
for him and ^ queen’s household, bee Coae’e WaiptMt vol i. 

I Lord Hervey described his majesty V regularity as a purely mechanical 
habit. ” He seemed,” ubserVed that nobleman in a letter to Walpole, *' to 
think his having doue a thing to-day, an unansweralde raasoai for hb dolbg 
B to-morrow,** .sV 
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literature^ science, Of art. Phlegmatic and preilse, par¬ 
simonious and reserved, his natural inaptitude to con¬ 
ciliate the attachment of his friends was rendered still 
more prominent by an irascible, violent, and unforgiving 
temper. In person unprepossessing * and cold in man¬ 
ners, bis personal and social disadvantages were felicit¬ 
ously counterbalanced by the influence of the beautiful 
and accomplished princess Caroline of Anspach, to whom 
he was married in 1705. 

It was confidently anticipated on the death of George 
1 ., that an extensive change in the administration would 
take place. Bolingbroke and the tories had caballed at 
Leicester-house, supported by the private influence of 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards countess of Suffolk t, the new 
monarch's mistress. Bolingbroke, who had procured an 
audience of George I., shortly before he left England^ 
through the intercession of Walpole Xt Isid a subtle train 
for undermining the cabinet; and Fulteney was inde¬ 
fatigable in his efforts to inflame the mind of George 11. 
against his father’s advisers, whom he represented as his 


* Htfl majesty is said to have had a pleasant expression with 

prominent eyes, and a Roman none. But the jwrtraits and mt’dallioos con-* 
vey a very difPerenl expression, displaying a countenance remarkable for 
feebleness of intellect, j^tty irritability of temper, and im|>overishing self> 
ishness and sensuality. His figure was so small as to incur the ridicule of 
0 merry satirist in the well-known ballad on the ** Seven Wise Men.'* 

** When Edgccumbe spoke, the prines In sport 
Laught'd at the merry elf i 
K^ced to see within hie court 
One shorter than himself. 

I^m glad (ery^d out the quibbling squire) 

My UHoneat makes your highness higher.** 

f Mra Howard was the daughter of sir Henry Hobart of Norfolk, and 
married Charles Howard, afterwards earl of SuffblK, whom she accom- 
l^nled to Hanover, whefe she was apiminted bedchamber woman to the 
princess Caroline, attending her sulwequently to England. She was a 
vroman of very little talent, but of great beauty, llic lting*s liaison with 
her was a mci'e accident. She was the cuufidante of his pa'ision for miss 
Bellendon, and became his mirtross when that lady proudly rejected him. 

t Walpole procured this interview to prove that he was superior to aM 
feelings m jeamusy concerning Bolingbroke, who belictcd, however, that 
he had madeiuelt an impression on his majesty, as led him to regard hiedeath 
as an Irrepatiabie misfortune. ** Though,” he observed in a letter to sir 
William Wyikdhant, **the king durst not support me cq^nly against his 
mlalfters, he would have jdotted with me against them : — it is, therefore^ 
a satUflution to me, that t was not wanting to mv firiends, to my country 
and to myself, in a eORjimcture^ Um advantages or which were defeated by 
#othieg but sudden death." 
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xn^jeBty^ perBonal enemies. The confidence of the king 
was known^ also, to be reposed in sir Spencer Compton, 
who was publicly spoken of as the new minister. 
pole, indeed, was so convinced of the certainty of hisf 
removal, that he contemplated resignation. 1 $hall^ 
certainly go out,** he said, to sir William Yonge: but;, 
let me recommend you not to go into violent opposition^ 
as we must soon come in again.'* 

The queen, however, had resolved otherwise. She 
had been a close and silent observer of Walpole's labours, 
and was capable of appreciating the value of his services. 
She felt, too, the delicacy with which, even at the risk 
of office, he declined to pay court to the favourite, Mrs. 
Howard, and the high respect he always manifested to¬ 
wards herself. AYalpola was a profound judge of cha* 
racter. He foresaw that the king would he governed by 
his wife, and he made his election, which fortunately 
proved to be a. prudent w well as a just one. 

When the despatch containing an account of the 
king's death reached Walpole, he immediately repaired 
to ^e pakce at Richmond, and presented it to the king, 
who was at first incredulous. When he had recovered 
from his surprise, Walpole inquired who his majesty 
would appoint to draw up the declaration to the privy 
council. The king abruptly answered Compton," and 
the minister withdraw covered with mortification. 

The principd merits by which Compton was distin¬ 
guished were, great assiduity and regularity in the dis¬ 
charge of business, which strongly recommended him to 
the favotir of the king, and a solemn formtdity of man¬ 
ner, which passed oft for profundity* ‘ Being ignorant 
of the mode of framing the requisite declara^tion, Wid- 
pole drew it up at his request, and Compton, flushed 
with hope, conveyed it to the kitig. This very circum¬ 
stance contribute matarially to exehlj# the 

post to whidk he aspired. The '^iipon his 

majesty the imprudence of placing aisnii at tbi head of 
the ministry who could not draw up a declaiaflon to 
privy council—pointed, otifl iSbin imminent danger of 
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tory cabinet^ and especi^y of recalling Bolingbroke to 
power-—described die difficulties in which the foreign 
alliances of tbe country were involved^ and dwelt upon 
riie necesrity of preserving in office a well-established 
ministry, who were so familiar with the public affiiirs, 
and so competent to manage them. Her good sense 
prevailed, and the old ministry, with a few slight and 
unimportant alterations, were re-appointed.* 

The only member of the cabinet council displaced by 
the new arrangement was the earl of Berkley, first lord 
of the admiralty, who was succeeded by Byng, lord 
Torrington, a strong adherent of Walpole's. Subor¬ 
dinate offices were filled by a fresh accession of friends; 
and the strength of the minister was visibly based on 
stronger foundations than ever it had been before. The 
opposition was struck with panic. They felt that the 
re-establishment of Walpole at,^ head of affiiirs was 
fatal to their hopes. They did hot hesitate to declare, 
that his overthrow would be more important to the 
interests of the chevalier, than the intrigues of Alberoni 
or tKk arms of Austria. A fruitless attempt wi^s made, 
through the interference of Mrs* Howard, to procure an 
earklom for lord Bathurst; but» failing in that object, 
they relinquished the contest. Bolingbroke, defeat^ iti 
every quarter, buried his disgrace in retirement. 

Parliament assembled on the 27th June; and, in his 
speech from the throne, the king dedared his approval 
of all the late tneasures, and his determinatloii to preserve 
the constitution in church ai^ state ^invljolate. The 
entire produce of the civil lisi, amoti^ng to about 
130,0001. more than the, 700,0001. granted to the late 
king, was aetried^ on his majesty during lifo on the mo* 

* AeurkHM meitYSUiiin of tite tnuiilCorv nsture of inliSM»rUil 
$inA llie lt<SS«9r|MW jperfiSUxuntW of fMHinien^ porof^ioi^ oeenimMi 

on tbi* occaiMi. i«0miDS in Mu eanisgo UiirotisS at 

SqiMME, oll«r Inning ckMNBt, WMm he rtciSinSt tiio wu&mm 

of hi* U tr«* yet i^9Kihr*% Hiol hi* St* 

miiMl had ajBiirny talnttpIaDe, mv the door of fir 8p»noer CoBi|iCon*i 
home. b eifggo | %^ poraanfetf ail nohi, who erowlcd to pay thohr oouit So 
the no# talniMr. *' IM imi obierve/* erloil WahaSe to a firiend vhowa* 
vim Mm* **hoanay hmiiolSWawitBil, and how that door i* erowd o d with 
easniuieir mfa>nhwwlhe|w«ngmnhft<Siaosodj that honw will hodo> 
•aPiM. aod inbM win 1 m inaidik«sdnttedSh^,«ivr.** 

•vai«. X. . n 
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tion of Walpole. Shippen resisted the grant, charged 
the government rrith prodigality, and proposed to reduce 
the yearly allowaiiih to 700,000/. His amendment, 
however, not finding a seconder, was rejected without a 
division; and a further sum of 100,000/. per annum 
was settled as a jointure on the queen. On the 17ih 
the parliament was prorogued to August, and soon after 
dissolved. 

1728 . The new house of commons, convened in January 
was composed of nearly the same materials as the last. 
Compton, the former speaker, having been elevated to the 
peerage, Onslow was elected in his place,—a man who 
by the dignified and impartial discharge of his duties, 
during a period of thirty-seven years, fully justified the 
cordial unanimity with which he was chosen. The 
speech from the throne communicated the delays that 
had taken place in the execution of the preliminaries 
with Spain, and pointed out the absolute necessity of 
continuing warlike preparations. The address which, 
as usual, echoed the sentiments of the speech, passed the 
lords wUhout opposition; but Shippen moved an aiJb^nd- 
ment in the commons, and took occasion to accuse mini- 
stem of want of energy and decision. The feeiriigs 
of the house, however, were so strongly against him 
that, although hta motion was seconded by Wyndham 
in o violent harangue, he did not venture to submit to a 
division. But when the question came before parlia¬ 
ment in the aubstantive shape of a motion for a grant 
to the amount of 23(^9^31 for the maintenance of 
1 S,000 Hessians in the British pay, the opposition, 
headed by the Pulteneys, pul out all ^eir vigour. The 
popular objections to the employment of mercenaries 
were argued with consummate art and great ability; 
hut thefconomy of foreign troops in comparison with the 
mttofniang oibonal levies, and the piwhi^ necessity 
dt the ca^ yielded a suAci^t ^cm to satisfy the 
oonsclenoeS of the ndnisterial majomy, Wlmdt exWbited 
the formi'dable array of 280 vo^ agemst 8^ ^ 

It was not found ^te so easy« howevsec, # gaiS 
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the house to acquiesce in the propriety of inserting large 
sums in the public expenditure, were not sped, 

fically accounted for. The alliances and intrigues of 
George 1. had led to an exorbitant outlay in channels 
which the ministers could not very creditably reveal; 
and there appeared an item of 250,000L in the national 
accounts “ for preserving and restoring the peace of 
Europe,” which provoked so much clamour, that an 
address was voted to the king, requesting a specific ex¬ 
planation of its disbursement. His m^esty’s reply was 
a calm and decisive refusal to comply with the demand, 
declaring that a specific account of the disbursements 
could not be given without prejudice to the public, and 
hoping that they would place the same confidence hi him 
they had reposed in his father. Pulteney burst into a 
vehement protest against such a loose and vague mode 
of accounting for the outlay of the public money, which, 
he asserted, had a tendency to render parliament insig¬ 
nificant and useless, to cover embezzlements, and screen 
corrupt and rapacious ministers. But his indignation 
was of no avail. Walpole declared that it would be im¬ 
possible to carry on the public service if every shilling 
that was expended was to be made known to the world; 
and the house of commons affirmed the doctrine, by 
passing, before the session terminated, a discretionary 
vote of credit at the requisition of the court. 

'The investigation of the sinking fund and the national 
debt occupied a large share of attention throughout the 
session, and a select committee was appointed to make a 
repor^ upon the sul^ect. This was exactly what Wal¬ 
pole desired. The opposition had industriously dreu- 
kted a variety of calci^tions and representations, to show 
that the siniang fund had failed to attain the o^ect ori- 
giiially proposed in its Adoption, and that the fxatiomil 
debt. Instead of being dimini^cd by that eatpedient, had 
really been increaned. The report, drawn up by Wal- 
pde on this occasion, was a masteivpiece of finance, 
ellipdfat^ mhdute. He clearly proved, in a 

so sfhiple as to be intelligibie to the meanest 

n 2 
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capacity, that the sinking fund had been raised from 
400,000/* to 1,5/00,000 /*; and that between Christmas 
1716 and Lady-day 1728, a sum of no less thiin 
6 , 648 , 762 /. had been applied to the discharge of tl^e 
national debt. The opposition to this document wte 
violent but feeble. The weight of evidence was wholly 
on Walpole^s side, and the report was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 24S against 77- Great stress continued to b^ 
laid on the refusal to account for the money expended 
in secret service; and Walpole, in the midst of his re¬ 
ply, receiving intelligence from lord Townshend that the 
preliminaries with Spain were ratified at the Prado*, 
availed himself of the information, and acquainted the 
house with the news, observing, that the nation would 
be now relieved from the burthen of the late expenses, 
and that he could assure the members who called so 
loudly for a specification of the secret service money, 
that it had been expended in obtaining the conclusion of 
that peace, the preliminaries of which were now signed.” 
The intelligence difihsed universal satisfaction through 
the house* and gave increased eciat to the ministerial 
victory* 

The session terminated on the 28th May, to the un¬ 
disguised delight of the king, who thanked the commons 
for the effectual supplies they had voted for the service of 
the year, and congratulated both houses on the zeal and 
unanimity with which they had despatched the public 
business* f 

In consequence of the ratification of the preliminaries 
of peace with Spain, a congress was h^ at Soissons, 
where the plenipotentiaries of the various powers were 
assembled. Nothing material was transacted; but the 
skilful diplomacy of Fleury gradually produced a fHendly 
understanding l^tween the courts of Versailles and Ma¬ 
drid ; while the refusal of the emperor to give an ex- 

* A palaee imr Madrid. 

f Durins xhh aettioa, tb9 ftsnding ofd«r tor tbe exriuaion of atmiseii 
WM M> ttrictki enforced in the lumie of )oidi, tbai no report of their pro. 
ooediDSt Rtoelae upon loeonL 
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plicit reply to the demand respecting the marriages of 
the two archduchesses to the two infantas of Spain^ pro¬ 
duced such a feeling of resentment on the part of Philip, 
as to render him desirous of renewing his former con^ 
nections with Great Britain. These differences were of 
the last importance to the interests of England; and as 
no adyance had been made towards obtaining the em¬ 
peror’s sanction of the Hanoyerian acquisition, it was 
considered advisable to draw still more closely the bonds 
of union with Spain and France. 

In the meanwhile, the parliament, which opened on I729i 
the 21st January, was besieged with petitions from the 
mercantile interest, complaining of the losses and ob¬ 
structions inflicted upon trade by the depredations of 
the Spaniards in the West Indies; and a committee 
was appointed to investigate the subject. The result of 
its labours was a resolution justifying the instructions 
given to admiral Hosier, and another declaring that the 
Spaniards had violated the treaties subsisting between 
the two crowns. An address was accordingly presented 
to his majesty, hoping that he would obtain reasonable 
satisfaction for these injuries; And another was adopted 
in the lords, and subsequently agreed to by the commons, 
expressing entire reliance on his majesty, that he would 
ta^ effectual care to assert his undoubted right to Gibr 
raltar and Minorca. 

The avidity of the king to procure money, and hii 
obstinacy in adhering to any resolution he had once 
formed, frequently placed Walpole in circumstances of 
embarrassment, from which it taxed his utmost powers 
to extricate himself with credit. Such a dilemma arose 
during this session upon a motion, made by Scrope, 
secretary to the treasury, that a sum of 115,000/. be 
granted to his majesty, not as a deflctenoy on die civil 
list, for it appeared that there was non^ but as an 
arrear. The bill was passed by the commons, and 
carried in the face of a protest and a strenuous reustance 
in the lords. Walpole had exerted all bis influence 
with his majesty to prevail upon him to abandon the 

h 3 
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demand. His reluctance to force such a fraud upon 
parliament Dvas not unknown to the tories, who made 
private proposals to the king, that if his majesty would 
dismiss Wdpole they would not only ensure the sum 
required, but enlarge it by 100,000/. Walpole was 
consequently reduced to the painful alternative of 
porting the vote contrary to his judgment, or tendering 
his resignation. He chose the former course, and was 
heavily, and not unjustly, charged by his enemies with 
corrupt motives. In other matters of inferior moment 
he was exposed to similar vexatious by the wilfulness 
and stubborn temper of the king. He solicited the 
office of president of the council, for his friend the 
duke of Devonshire, and was refused ; and had the 
mortification of seeing it bestowed upon lord Carleton, 
who rarely voted with the whigs. He desired, also, 
to have Charles Stanhope appointed a lord of the ad¬ 
miralty ; but the king, having discovered a paper 
written by Stanhope, containing a proposal to remove 
him from the country when he was prince of Wales, 
declared^ that no consideration should induce him to 
assign to Stanhope any place of trust or honour, and 
expressed some resentment against the minister for re¬ 
commending him. In this resolution the king was 
hardly blameable on personal grounds; but, agreeably 
to the spirit of a limited monarchy, it is impossible for 
a minister to discharge his responsibility with advantage 
to the country, or justice to himself, if the sovereign 
permit private animosities or individual infinences to 
intercept and thwart the counsels of his constitutional 
advisers. 

The proceedings of parliament terminated on the 14th 
of May, and his mi^esty, leaving the queen sole regent 
in his absence^ went to Hanover. The unbounded con¬ 
fidence he reposed in her equity, vigilance, and discretion 
was fully justified by the integrity of her conduct. Da 
Cunha, Portuguese minister at the Hague, speaking of 
her governinent during the occasional absence of the 
king, says in a letter to Aaevedo, It is certain neither 
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the king will do ahytiiing without the queen, nor the 
queen without the king ; and therefore, in point of dis¬ 
patch of basiness, London is Hanover and Hanover is 
London.” 

The joint policy of Walpole and Fleury was avowedly 
pacific^ and the recent breach between Spain and the 
emperor enabled them to act upon it with decision and 
success. A circumstance which at this crisis occurred 
to increase the jealousy subsisting between the courts of 
London and Vienna, assisted very materially, although 
unexpectedly, to bring about the desired pacidcation. 
George I. had been intrusted with the execution of some 
imperial decrees against the duchy of Mecklenburg, 
which entailed a considerable expenditure upon him, for 
the repayment of which he held a mortgage upon the 
duchy. In this affair the duke of Wolfenbuttel was as¬ 
sociated with his majesty. In consequence, however, of 
certain alleged acts of tyranny and contumacy, the reign¬ 
ing duke of Mecklenburg was deposed by the emperor 
and thg; aulic council, and the duke Christian Louis ap- 
pointed to the administration of the duchy in^his place. 
But George 11. refusing to part with the mortgage, which 
devolved upon him on the death of his father, insbted 
upon holding tlie revenues of the duchy in sequestration, 
and warned duke Christian to be cautious how he accept¬ 
ed the office conferred upon him. The emperor imme¬ 
diately issued an imperial rescript requiring the king 
Great Britain to suspend his claims until they could be 
settled by an amical^ adjustment, on the grounds that 
the course of proceeding he adopted would embarrass the 
present government of the duchy. But bis mi^esty re¬ 
turned an answer in the negative, and at the same time 
wrote to the king of Prussia, requiring that prince to 
concur with him in the maintenance of ihe rights of the 
empire. A conference was held at Hanover, in June, 
between lord Townshend and the count Kinski, the im¬ 
perial ambassador, hut it ended dissatisfactorily on both 
rides; and in the October following, Townshend declared 
that his measures were so arranged as to facilitate any 
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Tiews his majesty might have upon any part of the 
country of Mecklenburg/' Thus the mutual alienation 
of the courts of Madrid and London from that of Vienniij 
gave them a mutual interest in the coml^adon so much 
desired by Walpole; and through the mediation Of 
Fleuryj they entered into a definitive treaty or con vena¬ 
tion at Seville in the following November^ by which 
peace was completely restored between them^ and all for« 
mer treaties were renewed. 

The treaty of Seville consisted of fourteen articles^ 
%rith two additional articles for the confirmation of for¬ 
mer treaties^ and the restoration of seizures. The only 
new feature it contained was a stipulation for the intro¬ 
duction of 6^000 Spaniards^ instead of neutral troops^ 
as specified in the quadruple alliance^ into Tuscany^ 
Parma, and Placentia, for the puipose of securing to 
Don Carlos the eventual succession to those duchies, in 
case the reigning sovereign should die without male 
issue; and it was further provided that forcible means 
should be employed for effecting their proposec)^object, 
in the coytingency of any resistance being offered to it 
by the emperor. This article gave occasion to an extra¬ 
ordinary clamour amongst the opponents of the govern¬ 
ment in England. They affected to consider it not only 
injurious to the national honour^ but eminently calcidated 
to produce a general war, instead of laying the found¬ 
ations of a solid, lasting peace. It was urged that the 
introduction of Spanish, instead of neutral, troops into 
the Italian duchies, would eventually provoke discontent, 
and perhaps resistance, on the part of the reigning dukes, 
and that emperor's interests were directly compro¬ 
mised by the establishment "of garrisons in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his possessions, who would have, in reference 
to the future succession, so strong a temptation to meddle 
in the political and civil affairs of (he government. Ail 
this was meant to shew that the introduction could not be 
effected without disturbances whidi, in the end, would 
precipitate a war; and it was hoped that the prophecy 
such disasters would have some influenee in 
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bringing them about. It was also asserted^ that as neutral 
troops might have been amicably admitted, and the 
Spanish troops would probably be opposed, the deviation 
from the terms of the quadruple alliance would, in all like¬ 
lihood, involve the necessity of maintaining seven times 
the force that would have been otherwise required. 
Another point insisted upon wag, that there was no stipu¬ 
lation in the treaty of Seville (as there was in the qua¬ 
druple alliance) that the Italian duchies should never be 
in the possession of any prince who should at the same 
time be king of Spain ; and that, therefore, it admitted^^ 
the very possible contingency that these dominions might 
become ultimately united under the crown of Spain. 
As to Gibraltar and Minorca, it was boldly affirmed that 
they were not secured to England by this treaty, because 
no reference whatever was made to them—a circum¬ 
stance which was regarded on the other side as a tacit 
renunciation of all claim to them on the part of Spain.* 

* The arsuhienU against the treaty, such u they were, will be found at 
groat lengtti ih auccessive numben of the *' CrafUman,” which wm prlncU 
pally managed by TuUener and Bolingbroke, especially in the ^^>endix to 
vol.T. printed in 1730. The ran of Bolingbroke is Ireouent^jr to ra de..^ 
tected in the irony and rage of these papers, the principal merit of which 
is, that they aflhrd some exnuisltc sp^roeus of specialjileading. Walpole 
was the main object of the virulence of these writers. They assailed him in 
prose and verse, ami left no scandal or falsehood unattempted to bring him 
into popular contempt and odium. They pretended that nLs fiartiamentary 
majontifs were against theaense of the nation, and Uiat he sustained bim»^ 
■elf in office by corrupt votes. This is plainly niiited at In the fag end of 
an epigram on a debate on the national debt; — 

** Yet as it stands now, if the world iudge arigbt, 

Another such tnumph would demoHm him quite ; 

*Twas but a drawn oaitle at bam^ without doubt; 

One triumphed tv^iktn doors^ the other tailSostf.** 

In a Mlad, called ** The Progress of PatrioUsm,** W'alpDleV loductlon of 
the members is delineated in the story of a country knight, who is no 
sooner elected into parlisment, than the minister seises upon him, flatters 
his rustic vanity, asks him to dinner, and gains him over to the court The 
taCirist admitB that no man knew better how to waylay the foiblei of 
others 

** 'file statesman (whO| we must agree, 

Can far into our foibles see. 

And knows enaedy how to flatter 
The weak, blind sides of human natuie 
Saw the v^n wretch begin to yield. 

And further thus his oil instilled.’* 

The ^viotti answer to aU this was, that Uie tories when they were In 
power did exactly die same thing; but Walpole ittcttlned their inoiplaGatile 
haired for doing H much more snoeessfidihr- 
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17:)0. All those arguments were strenuously urged against 
the treaty when it was laid before parliament at the 
opening of the next session^ in January^ 1730. The 
opposition had by this time become powerful and com¬ 
pact^ through the management of Bolingbroke^ who^e 
connection alike with the tories and the dissentient whiga 
gave him great influence. Hitherto the coalition had 
been weak and insincere. The tories^ consisting prin¬ 
cipally of country gentlemen^ and amounting in number 
so no less than 110 members, bad been careless in their 
attendance in parliament, and never entered into a cor¬ 
dial union with the discontented whigs, Dolingbroke 
bound them together, and formed a regular system for 
opening an attack upon the administration. The treaty 
of Seville afforded a plausible ground of accusation; for, 
although it was evidently advantageous to the commerce 
of England, it exposed the country to the possibility of 
a war with Austria, which, however remote, Bolingbroke 
urged as by no means an improbable contingency. This 
was the grand point he relied upon for inflaming the 
passions of the people, and infusing fresh spirit into the 
opposition. “ Will our minister,” demanded the Crafts¬ 
man, execute the treaty of Seville, or not ? If he 
does execute it, tvill not he be answ^erable for the conse- 
tquences of it, such as increase of debt; new loads of 
taxes; the accidents of a war, in which even good suc¬ 
cess may be detrimental to us in the highest degree; a 
war, purely ministerlaliJf ever any war was such; 
neither forced upon us injuries, nor provoked by in¬ 
sults ; neitlier begun for the sake of the people, nor oc¬ 
casioned by the advice of the people ? Will they be 
easy under the oppressions of such a war; or be pacified 
when they see the consequences of it more nearly, with 
being told that the emperor is grown too powerful by 
OUT means, and ought to be reduced, as one of our news- 
writers hath lately told us; or that he is unreasonable 
in opposing our measures, though taken without his con¬ 
sent or knowledge, and ought to be chastised? Does 
hot our aUe minister seem to entertain, at last, some of 
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those apprehensions which seized every body else at 
firsts by the backwardness he hath shown in executing 
this treaty^ notwithstanding the importunity of Spain ? 
and does not this reflect great honour on the judgment 
of those who opposed him ? " * The last sentence refers 
to Townshend^ who was known to be inimical to the 
treaty, and whose repugnance was not overruled by Wal¬ 
pole without considerable difliculty; a circumstance 
which subsequently led to serious results, allecting the 
administration, and which at the time inspired the op¬ 
position with the most sanguine hopes of success. The 
growing disunion in the cabinet could not be concealed. 
Walpole's policy was entirely pacific, while Townsbend 
clamoured for an open attack upon the emperor. Inhere 
was reason, also, to beliere that while the views of tlie 
former were secretly supported by the queen, the king 
was favourable to the projects of the latter. ** Could 
your m^esty," observed Townsbend in a letter to the 
king, ** get this plan of operations settled, 1 am entirely 
of opinion dial this single step would free you from all 
your present difficulties. 1 am firmly persujided that, 
upon the first news of this plan being fixed, the king of 
Prussia would submit, and will not wait till the decla¬ 
ration proposed be made to him ; and when the emperor 
shall have lost him, and shall see your majesty and yout 
allies in a condition to mak#good their engagements, he 
will think it agreeable to his honour, as well as to his 
interest, to accept of on^ detteation that shall be made 
to him in the name of your^tnqjesty and your allies." 
The firm resistance of the Walpoles to these frantic sug¬ 
gestions, kd the intemperate Townsbend to threaten re- 
ngnatioD. But they treated the threat wifii incredulity. 
He is still as active and eager in business as ever," 
saya Horace Walpole; his violence against keeping 
any measures at all wilh the emperor, and his endeavours 
to make all measures ehctaral^ preferable to aU other 
considerationa, iriUcft is entirely agreeable to the king*s 
eenimente^ nmke some think that his kmlahip has no 

* Cisflanaii, vol vIL p. SES8, SSH 
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thoughts of resigning. But/* he adds, '' 1 am of opi. 
nion, that when the parliament is up, if any thing should 
happen contrary to his desire, he may offer to quit, ais 
he has already done to the king, and will be taken at his 
word; and will, some way or other, jostle himself out, 
of place/* The Walpoles felt that Townshend's influ¬ 
ence with the king arose wholly from his predilections in 
favour of Hanover, and they set themselves vigorously 
about counteracting his designs. '' Let us have strong 
assurances,** observes Robert Walpole, about Hanover, 
and we shall be able to defy him, and all he can do/* 

The opposition availed themselves promptly of all the 
advantages they could reap from this state of affairs. 
They made a violent stand against the treaty, and their 
arguments acquired additional force from the indignation 
exhibited by the emperor, who filled Europe with re¬ 
scripts against the injustice and perfidy of England; 
and, by a distinct edict, prohibited the subjects x>f Great 
Britain from trading in his dominions, making at the 
same time extensive military preparations, apparently for 
the purpo.^e of asserting his rights by an appeal to arms. 

The first open irial of strength between the two 
parties was upon a bill for preventing loans to foreign 
powers, without license first obtained from his majesty 
under his privy seal. This bill was occasioned by an 
attempt of the emperor, derived of remittances from 
Spain by the treaty of Seville, to borrow 400,000/. in 
London. The ministry were clearly jvtstified in the 
principle of this measure. It was contended, how¬ 
ever, on the other side, that the bill would render Holland 
the money mart of tlie Continent; that the licensing 
power was liable to abuse; that the dause which empow¬ 
ered the attorney-general to oompd the discovery on 
oath of such loans would convert the court of exchequer 
into a court of inquisition, and that the English people 
would thus he disabled from assisting their best allies. 
But it was urged in reply, that the object of the bill was 
merely to prevent the subjects of the state from assisting 
the enemies of the state ; and the loan then in course of 
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negotiation for the emperor was especially pointed out as 
an illustration. The minister succeeded; the bill was 
carried; and its justification was the fact^ that the want 
of money compelled the court of Vienna to submit to 
terms of accommodation.* 

The motion for continuing the Hessian and Wolfen- 
buttel subsidies exhibited the whole power of an oppo¬ 
sition now beginnings for the first time^ to be conscious 
of the importance of unanimity. They asserted that the 
maintenance of foreign mercenaries could have no other 
object than some sinister design upon the constitution. 
The minister repelled the insinuation with contempt, 
and although he carried the vote by a mtgority of 71> it 
was against a powerful minority of 16 . 9 . 

Feeling their power to harass^ if not to overthrow the 
ministry, the opposition now brought forward a bill for 
disabling persons from sitting in parliament who enjoyed 
pensions from the crown, or for whom offices were held 
in trust, directly or indirectly. But Walpole, aware of 
the popularity of this measure, and resolved not to com¬ 
mit himself by resisting it openly, suffered it to pass the 
commons without opposition, prevloi|p]y concefting with 
his colleagues that it should be thrown out of the lords 
on the second reading. The king, in a letter to Town- 
shend, declared his abhorrence of it As to this vil- 
lanouB bill,” said his mighty, 1 have seen a great 
many lords who are all zedwsly against it, in every part 
of it. 1 don’t doubt but you will tear it to pieces in 
every particular, not only in relation to the gratuities, 
but also to oaths and pensions, knowing very well, that 
if aU the different clauses of it are abus^ and run Sown, 
the commons wont attempt it another time; and the 
sooner it is thrown out uie better.*' f His mijesty, 
however, was mistaken in this anticipation; for, although 
the bill was rejected by the lords, as bad been previoudy 
arranged, Sandys brought it forward in the ensuing les* 
sion, and, failing again in his object, he moved for a 

• One’t Walpole. 

T CotTMy^ioiideaee with Towiuheiid. 
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committee to inquire ivhether any members enjoyed pen-* 
sions or offices from the crown^ or held in trust for them. 
VV'alpole upon this occasion ventured to speak, describing 
the functions of such a committee as involving a power 
unknown to the Constitution, and calculated, in practical 
application, to deprive half the counties and boroughs in 
England of their representatives. He drew after him a 
sufficient rntgority to defeat the proposal, but many sup¬ 
porters of the government, afraid of offending their con¬ 
stituents, voted against him. 

The next subject to which the opposition directed 
their attack, was the failure on the part of the French 
to destroy the harbour of Dunkirk, agreeably to the 
stipulations made at tlie peace of Utrecht. The French 
were too deeply impress^ with the value of the har¬ 
bour, in the ev^nt of a war with Great Britain, to demo¬ 
lish it, so long as they were permitted to keep it in 
repair. The English government had frequently re¬ 
monstrated in vain. Fleury promised fairly, but clan¬ 
destinely connived at die preservation of the works, 
afraid probably of irritating the people, by carrying so 
unpopulaf a mea8U|p into effect. Bolingbroke discovered 
in these proceedings a fertile source of mischief, and 
sending his secretary to inspect the harbour, an address 
to the king was founded upon kis report, in which his 
mi^esty was requested to direct all documents con¬ 
nected with die harbour ot Dunkirk to be hud before 
the house. Having obtained the necessary papers, 
sir William WyndWm moved^ that what had been 
done in the affair was a violation of the treades between 
the two countries. The object of this motion was ob¬ 
viously to produce a breach with France, and to excite 
discontent at home; but it was totally frustrated by a 
motion for an address of thanks to his majesty for 
causing propmr applications to be made to the court of 
Versailles, not only for putting a stop to the works going 
forward, but for demolishing such as had been made 
by the inhabitants of Dunkirk. This unexpected pro¬ 
ceeding took the €q9poattkm by surprise, and Walpole 
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turned the tide of opinion idroiily ag^nst them, by 
showing that it was not a national but a tory question, 
and, giving the debate a personal application, be broke 
out into a bold attack upon Bolingbroke# Wyndham 
defended his friend with energy, which called up PeL 
ham, who replied with such eloquence, as to create, says 
Horace Walpole, ^^an universal spirit, flame, and 
resentment against Bolingbroke in the whole house; so 
that upon the division, the whigs were 270 against 149* 
In my ^opinion," adds the writer, “ it was the greatest 
day, with respect to the thing itself, and the conse¬ 
quences of it both at home and abroad, for his majesty 
and the present ministry, that 1 ever knew.”* The 
popularity of the administration received an extraor¬ 
dinary impulse from this debate, and Bolingbroke was 
left to defend his character, with his usual ingenuity 
and vehemence, in the periodicals of the day.t 

An attempt was now made to raise a factious resist¬ 
ance to the renspwidof the East India Company's charter. 


• Horace Walpole to lord Harrington. 

f Bolingbroke defended Irimself in the in wmeh work he 

bad made flrequent atteraptu to infiame the pubbe mind on the auh|eet of 
Dunkirk. He said that hia slanderers had taken an ungenerous and mean 
adrantage of his singular situation, and that they who would havedecfbied 
a contest with him while he was in a condition to answer for hlmtelf, did 
not bluali to deolaitn agaihst him in another condition. To the cluirges 
brought gainst him be replied in detail, and then denied that be owed 
any fovours to Walpole. Upon this point his language is explicit: ** He 
r^tlngbrokel acknowledges, with the deepest sense of gratitude possible, 
the clemency and goodness of his late majtesty ; but sure he hath reason, if 
ever man had reason, to disclaim all obligation to the minister. The merry 
of the late king was extended to him unasked and unearned. What fol¬ 
lowed ntaiiy yearn afterward)^in part of his malesty’s gracious intentions, 
Was due solely to the king, That they were not fulfills, was due solely to 
the minister. His ambition, his causeless jealousy, and private interest, 
conttnued a sort of proscription with much cruelty to thetx^rson ocinoemed, 
and little regard to the declarations which his royal master bad been 
phased so fir^uently to make.’* It is worthy of note, tliat In this paper, 
Bolingbroke admits that be bad been engaged in the cause of the pre. 
tender, and denies that he had acted unfaithfully to him. He grounds his 
defence of having origitially Joined him, uiton tlic harshness with which he 
was treated. He never entmid into these engagements, or any eom- 
metee with him [the pretender^ ciU be had been attainted, and cut olF from 
the body of his majesty's subjects. He never bad any commerce, either 
direct or Indirect, which was inconsistent with those engagementa, whilst 
he continued in them ; and since he was out of them he hath bad no oom- 
liioixio, either dkact or indirect, in favour of that cause.’*—.Crqfhioium, 
vQi4 viL The poll^eaf morality of this defWiCc is not of a very high order, 
dhwe it avodra nothing more than tbat ISaUogbfoke eras true to g cauM 
oiqr eo long aa Im wm eoguged m it. 
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A pedtioB was gotup from a mimerous body of merdiants 
and traders^ oaring to redeem the fund or capital stock 
of the company, amonnUng to 3,200,000/., in five dif. 
ferent payments, and instead of preserving a joint stock, 
or corporate capacity, 4o throw open the trade by licenses 
to be granted on certain conditions* The popularity of 
such a proposal, striking at the roots of a great mono* 
poly, which, from its exclusive character, was naturally 
regarded with commercial jealousy, might have carried 
it successfully through parliament, but for the sl^ and 
address of the minister, who, insinuating that a part of 
his ways and means would be derived from the East 
India Company, disconcerted the whole scheme. The 
petition was rejected by a majority of 223 against 13S, 
and the charter was renewed and prolonged to 1766, 
on condition of the payment of 200,000/. by way of 
fine into the exchequer, and the reduction to 4 per cent, 
of the interest on money advanced to the public. 

Walpole further developed his compseheusive plans 
for the improvement of the revenue and trade of the 
country, by sn act allowing rice to be carried from Ca¬ 
rolina directly to any part of Europe south of Cape 
Finisterre, in British bottoms navigated by British 
sailors. The same privilege was afterwards extended 
to the colony of Georgia, and its efl^ta, in both in¬ 
stances, were found to be highly ben^cUJ. The sup* 
pression of the duties on salt was not equally sagacious. 
That impost had produced a large Income wi4iout being 
felt in the collection, and its ai^Udon neitb^ effected 
any sensible relief, nor excited any emotion of gra^* 
ticude. 

The labours of the session terminated on the 15th of 
May, when the king delivered a speech chiefly remark- 
aide Ibr an ill-judg^ reference to the .political writings 
of the day, which had latterly assumed an unusually 
hold and audacious tone. Tbm authors were described 
M incendiaries, who, Brom a spirit of enty and dis¬ 
content, coutimislly laboar, by scandalous libels, to 
aUenate the al^dons of my people, and to flB thiar 
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orinds with groimdkw» jealouaieft and uTijuat coinpkinta, 
in dishonour of me and my government^ and defiance 
of the sense of 'both houses of parliainent.** The prlitei* 
pal ofi^ndefs alk&ded to were Fulteney ond Bolinghrolce* 
This Was the first time that political controversies ^ 
file right of all free men — wifie ever denounced from 
the throne; and the sfdrit in which the reproof was 
conveyed was quite as discreditaMe to the whigs as the 
fact itself.* 

On the same day that the house was prorogued, 
Townshend resigned; and several changes took place in 
the administration, the immediate eilect of which was 
to increase the influence of fiie Walpoles. Colonel 
Stanhope, who had been raised to the peerage, with the 
title of earl of Harrington, for the services he rendered 
in effecting file treaty of ^ville, was made secretary of 
state ; Henry Pelham, secretary at war; and the earl 
of Wilmington, privy seal. 

The cause of Townfiiend’s resignation may be traced 
to difference of policy, and difference of temper, between 
him and Widpole. He was impetuous and overbearing; 
Walpole pliant and conciliatory.. Townshend advocated 
violent measures — Waif ole laboured incessantly to 
bring about a general peace. These political disagree^ 
ments led to personal and private jealousies, which 
ended in a quarrel unworthy of both. Townshend, 
chagrined^t ^e^fiuence of Walpole, endeavoured, by 
secretly ingratiating himself wifii the king, to remove 

* The ** CreftoUsn *' took amide rerenge upon tbeministera in en article 
written with eonsonmuite taient, delicacy, and ingefiultv. ** Ai kingc,** 
Mya the writer, are the fountaiiu of honour, they ou^t likewi«e,io be 
the fountaioc <» truth, and not aufite it uvcm any occaaion to be raSMiited 
with any thmg that la falae or fallacioiu. Let the ncoeatitiea or exigenclea 
of thidr airairi be never ao meaaina. they ahould not eodeavpur to retrieve 
l»topo»lDg Ihlaehoodi on the public. . . . .They aboulduiavetbct fMirtto 
tnmr mbiitten, who are eonnnonlv ready enoiimh open^ Iheie occMiona, 
a^ alwaya ke4f^ Ihcte own peraonal eharactera cieeir tjM any bnputatiofta 
of ihli kind. .... Another thing highly rmpiialte ih enveonduct of tove. 
reign prtaicea, ht ordw to render thefar pemona ^pular and their re^i 
Iwppy, ta oounemw language anddewHtiiMttt The epithet awoat graa^ 
M alwaya beatpwed iflpoo our iBritian menaireht. and ahraya to be 
piveerv e d in the pulille edmaguptcatidne of their aentw^Ve the paiipte. 
Itcait never be tneintereet dPmiy ptinee to aeem Migrk$ wlndeeer provo. 
cyttena he mar reeeiva JKnVT eaeatfa will father exa^aiale UtaD eoftett 
tlMWWlmanali^4BaMtiiiled.**--f:h|^^^ v. 
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the duke of Newcastle, who was indlyidually obnoxious 
to his majesty, and, with the help of lord Chesterfield, 
to form a new administration. The vigilance of Wal¬ 
pole detected the plot; and he concerted with the queen 
the means of averting it. After a conference with her 
majesty, he chanced to meet Townshend at colonel Sel- 
wyn's, in Cleveland Court, in the presence of the duke 
of Newcastle, Mr. Pelham, and colonel and Mrs. 
wyn. The conversation turned on a certain negotiation 
which Walpole had relinquished. Townshend required 
that the fact should be stated to the commons: Walpole 
objected to such a proceedings as being inexpedient and 
unnecessary. Townshend then said, Since you object, 
and the house of commons is your concern more than 
mine, I shall not persist in my opinion; but, as I now 
give way, I cannot avoid observing that, upon my honour, 
I think that mode of proceeding would have been most, 
advisable.*' Walpole, inflamed at these remarks, pas¬ 
sionately replied, ** My lord, for once, there is no man’s 
sincerity which I doubt so much as your lordship’s ; 
and 1 never doubted it so much as when you are pleased 
to makk such strong professions.” This was too much 
for the choleric Towqshend, wno seized Walpole on the 
instant by the collar; then, separating, they mutually 
laid their hands upon their swiwds, and were parted 
with difficulty.^ The breach thus made between them 
never was healed. Townshend plotted to tile end of 
the session ; but, defeated at all points, went into retire¬ 
ment, where he passed his life in rural occupations. 
Notwithstanding the faults of his temper, and the dan¬ 
gerous ambition by which he was influenced, no man 
enjoyed a higher character for integrity and generosity. 
Even Walpole never attempted to depreciate his abili¬ 
ties or his honesty; and always endeavonred to avoid 
entering upon the causes of their disunion. Several 
years afterwarils, being pressed for an explanation on 
that subject, be observed, l\ is^ difficult to trace the 
causes of a ffispute between statesmen ; but 1 will give 

^ Coxe'f 
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you the history of it in a few words^— so long as the 
firm of the house was Townshend and Walpole, the 
utmost harmony prevailed; but it no sooner became 
Walpole and Townshend, than things went wrong, and 
a separation ensued/' 

The foreign affairs of the kingdom-^becoming every 
day more critical—now devolved ostcnsibly^on the duke 
of Newcastle and lord Harrington. These noblemen 
were wholly dissimilar in character, yet they exhibited 
diat perfect harmony in action which is sometimes pro¬ 
duced by a union of tlie most opposite qualities. The 
duke of Newcastle was a man of trifling manners, hasty 
in the despatch of business, deficient In arrangement, 
quick in comprehension, and prompt in debate. Lord 
Harrington, on the other hand, was remarkably metliod- 
kal, of an even and steady temper, solemn in deport¬ 
ment, assiduous in the discharge of his duties, and 
punctilious in the fulfilment of all his engagements. 
The king entertained a strong antipathy to the former, 
chiefly on account of his deficiency in order and ex¬ 
actness, which he considered essential qualities in a 
minister; but he yielded to the representations <«£ Wal¬ 
pole, who pointed out the' necessity of couciliating a peer 
so powerful from his family and connections. Lord 
Harrington was unquestionably an abler minister. His 
knowledge of foreign affairs, and his strict attention to 
diplomatic forms. Rendered him a valuable accession to 
the administration; while the indecision and confusion of 
his colleague frequently exposed the councils of govern- 
meut to the sneers and assaults of the opposition. 

The motives which had hitherto rendered the union 
with France so important no longer existed in the same 
ibree. The solid establishment of the house of Hanover, 
and the gradual submission of the Jacobite party, had 
considerably diminished the danger of domestic insur¬ 
rection, and reduced the alarm which was originally en¬ 
tertained as to the co-operation of France in favour of 
the pretender. In edition to this, th^ recent recon¬ 
ciliation of Spain and France had ^sensibly rekindled 

u S 
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the ancient jealousy between the latter country and 
England* « 

The policy of Great Britain was threefold in refer¬ 
ence to France^ 8pain^and Austria; the lines of interest 
intersecting each other^ and complicating tlie operations 
of the several diplomatic agents. The first point was to 
heep out the. pretender, and for this purpose it was ne^ 
cessary to preserve the friendship of France; the next 
was, to preserve the trade with Spain, to which end the 
treaty of Seville had been entered into; and the riiird, 
paramount all throughout in the desires of the king, was 
to preserve Bremen and Verdun to Hanover, which ren¬ 
dered it imperative to conciliate Austria. But as all 
these objects could not be prosecuted at the same time, 
the most urgent were taken into consideration first; and 
now that the pretender was no longer formidable, and 
Spain was secured by treaty, the minister resolved to 
direct his exclusive attention to a negotiation with the 
court of Vienna. 

In arriving at this conclusion sir Robert Walpole dif¬ 
fered widely from his brother, who, resident in Paris, 
and intimately acquainted with the feelings of the French 
cabinet, was influence^ by local and circumscribed views. 
The retirement of Townshend, the avowed enemy of the 
Austrian alliance, excited strange speculations in France, 
** They will not be persuaded," observes Horace Wal¬ 
pole in a private despatch to his broiher, but that the 
removal of lord Townshend, and the disposition of places, 
liave arisen from secret springs and mod^ves ; and appre¬ 
hend that there is something at bottom that afihcts the 
present measures and system of afikirs.** France was 
evidently afraid to take any step against the emperor, 
lest she should be abandon^ by England. This appre¬ 
hension led to an indecision that seriously impeded the 
plans of the English minister. 

When the emperor declared that if Spanish troops 
were sent into Tuscany, agreeably to the stipulations of 
the treaty of Seville, he would (hive them out, the allies 
were bound to com^ him dither to adopt the treat} % 
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force, or to prevail over hit objections by agreeing to the 
pragmatic sanction, the special condition of *bis acqui¬ 
escence. France, really desirous of emtracing the former 
course, afibcted willingness to adopt either, and secretly 
threw impedimenta in the way of both. England, 
anxious upon any terms to divert the war from the Low 
Countriai, wished to confine hostilities to Sicily or Italy ; 
while France wished to extend it into the Austriati do¬ 
minions, in the hope of making conquests in that direc¬ 
tion. England was ready to agree to the pragmatic sane, 
tion to secure the friendship of Austria; France, willing 
enough to effect a peace, was prepared to make any 
sacrifice rather than to guarantee the succession of the 
house of Austria. In the meanwhile the execution of 
the treaty of Seville was delayed indefinitely ; and Spain 
loudly complained that she had not obtained poasession 
of Parma and Tuscany, for the acquisition of which she 
had acceded to the quadruple alliance. 

Walpole's comprehennve genius enabled him luccess- 
fully to embrace all these conflicting interests, and to 
vanquish the contending difficulties by which they were 
beset. He saw that it was hopeless, as well as unne¬ 
cessary, to attempt the maintenance of a very atrict 
friendship with France, and that the true aim of British 
policy in this coi^Juncture was to preserve the coramer. 
cial connection with Spain, and at the tame time to 
protect Hanover by an aUiance with Austria. He com¬ 
bined these objects, apparently dissimilar, by signifying 
bis willingness to guarantee the pragmatic sanction, 
which he hoped would induce the emperor to accede to 
the treaty of Seville. 

In his correspondence with his brother Horace on 
these subjects he developed his project with ^ch co¬ 
gency and perspicuity, that he overi^ed all his ohjee- 
tions, and by degrees led him to approve of the propriciy 
of opening a negotiation with the court of Vienna. Tti« 
parit was ibrtunatdfy cleared by a biut thrown out to 
the Bngliidi ambassador by the emperor that a reeondli- 
Idtou might easily be cycled. The avidity of the En- 
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glish cabinet to cultivate this disposition was explicitly 
exhibited in an official despatch from lord Harring^n 
to Mr. Robinson, the resident at Vienna. His ma¬ 
jesty having just grounds,” observes the minister, M to 
apprehend that the object of France is either to k^p 
matters in the same intolerable state of uncertainty and 
suspense which they are now in, or else, not content 
with the bare execution of the treaty of Seville, to en¬ 
gage the allies in such a general war as must inevitably 
overturn the balance of Europe, has been induced to 
hearken to and encourage any proposal conducive to the 
preservation of the public tranquillity, even .at tbe price 
of entering into such new engagement as, though not 
contrary to his treaties with any of his allies, would in¬ 
evitably not only be highly disagreeable to France and 
Spain, but even lose his majesty the confidence and 
friendship of most of the powerful princes in Germany 
—guarantee of the pragmatic sanctionf In con¬ 
federation of this acquiescence in the demands of the 
house 0 ^ Austria, Mr. Robinson was instructed to require 
that the emperor should agree to the arrangements of the 
treaty of Seville, and concur in such measures as would 
secure to his majesty the quiet enjoyment of his posses¬ 
sions in Germany. With a view to the fuller enunci¬ 
ation of the latter desire, M. Dieden was commissioned 
from Hanover to regair to Vienna, and, associated with 
Mr. Robinson, to lay before the imperial ministers his 
Britannic lUjigeBty’s demands. 

While the negotiations were in progress, the king of 
Spain, irritated by this farther postponement, declared 
that he considered himself free from all engagements 
contracted on' his part by the treaty of Seville, and at 
full liberty to adopt any measures he thought necessaty 
for his own security. Such was the entangled state of 
aflPairs when the parliament opened, on the 21st Janu¬ 
ary, 1731, 

17SU 11)6 king's speech indicated the embarrassments which 
interrupted tbe establidiiiieni of peace, and the danger 
Aat existed of a general toptore, deciding that every 
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available effort should be made to avert war; but that if 
unavoidable, recourse should be had to those steps that 
were necessary to the maintenance of the national honour. 

The time draws near/’ was the emphatic language of 
bis majesty, which will admit of no further delays. 
If the tranquillity of Europe can be settled without the 
e0U6i($n of blood, or the expense of public treasure, that 
situation will certainly be most happy and desirable; 
but if that blessing cannot be obtained, honour, justice, 
and the sacred faith due to solemn treaties, will call upon 
Us to exert ourselves in procuring by force what cannot 
be had upon just and reasonable terms.*’ 

If this speech had been prudently confined within 
general terms, the supplies demanded by the king might 
not have excited any particular animadversion, since the 
opposition, ignorant of the negotiations then going for¬ 
ward at Vienna, and which were kept a profound secret, 
would have been thus deprived of a B|)ecial ground of 
objection ; but the minister, doubtful of the issue of 
his plans, was anxious to secure beforeliand tlie sanction 
of parliament for the expenditure that might become ne¬ 
cessary in the event of failure. It was consequently 
necessary to prepare the house for the probabilities of 
a war; and the only pretext upon which such an argu¬ 
ment could be sustained was the obligation of executing 
the treaty of Seville. His majesty stated this contin¬ 
gency in the following terms: — The plan of operations 
for the execution of the treaty of Seville by force, in 
ca^e we shall be driven to that necessity, is now under 
consideration ; and until the proportions of the confede¬ 
rate forces, and the proj^et dispositions for employing 
^em, shall be finally adjusted and agreed upon, it will not 
be easy to determine bow far the expenses necessary for 
the service of ibe ensuing year may or may not exceed 
the provisions made for the service of the last year/' 
It was thus made to appear that ministers were about to 
make war upon Austria; and. In the absence of am ex¬ 
planation the secret views of cabinet, the oppo- 
^tioQ denounced the design fresh iloBtratioli etf 
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Hanoreiiaii iotrigoes that governed the cotineils of 
BnglantL The specific character of the address moved 
in answer to the speech was strongly objected to. It 
was urged that, according to the ancient usage of par¬ 
liament, all addresses were general; that our ances^rs 
never declared their sense of things until the particulars 
were before them; that the making of an address in 
terms so particular looked like an immediate determin¬ 
ation of all thepointa likely to come before'them, which 
was in eifbct bringing the business of the whole session 
into the resolves of one day; that the promising to 
support his majesty in dl bis engagement, without 
knowing what those engagements were, seized to be 
determining that they would support him before any 
reason could be ofiered for such a determination ; that 
joining France, and attacking the emperor in Flanders 
or upon the Rhine £whicb, in truths was the very last 
thing ministers desired to do], would naturally throw 
Flanders, and perhaps a part of Germany, into the hands 
of the French, by which that monarchy would again 
become? terrible to Europe; and that such a war could 
tend to nothing but the ruin of that balance of power, 
which with difficulty we had established after a ten years' 
bloody and expandve war. These numerous and reason¬ 
able objections wore embodied in an amendment to the 
effiset tW the king should be requested not to concur in a 
! war against the emperor,^ either in Flanders or upon the 

i Rhine. This proposition, liowever, was negatived; and 
the opposition, resolved to testify their dissent, although 
they despaired of carrying thdr motion, propos^ to insert 
in address that they would support his majesty’s en¬ 
gagements, MO fur 00 they rekUei to the interest tf Oreat 
Britain. This waa the vulnerable side of the subject; but 
it was adroitly defended by tFil^le, who said that *^^such 
an expression would iOem tOinsinuatethat his majesty had 
enter^ into engagements that did not relate to the inter* 
ests ^ Oreat Britain^ which would be the^^atest Ingr^ 
tude that could be imagined against his maicsty, who in 
iR ^ messures had showed the Isaat regard to any 
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thing but the interests of Great Britain, and the ease and 
security of the people thereof, as all diose who had the 
honour to serve him could testify, ; and that, there¬ 
fore, it was quite unnecessary to tponfine the words of their 
address to such engagements as related to the interest of 
Great Britain/^ It assuredly required some effrontery 
on the part of the minister to deliver tliis cool reply to 
the assertions of such men as Pulteney, Shippcn, and 
Wyndham, upon matters of fa^ that were not only no¬ 
torious to every cabinet in Europe, but that had been 
publicly commented upon with contemptuous severity by 
the caar of Bussia* But Walpole was playing a subtle 
game, andhwas compelled, for the purpose of averting 
a Hanoverian war, to submit for the present to the im¬ 
putation of seeming to commit the country to that un¬ 
popular extremity. He e^ctually succeeded in hia 
object. The address was unanimously carried without 
even a verbal amendment*; and the intell^ence inihsod 
fresh vigour into the diplomatic movements at Vienna. 

The progress, however, of the negotiation was se¬ 
riously interrupted, and at one moment nearly brgken o^ 
by the pertinacious demands of M. ^ieden, the Hano¬ 
verian minister. Mr. Robimmn had bet». expressly 
ordered to receive that gentleman with utmost eon- 
ddence, to take his inforination from him as to the 
king*s electoral concerns^ to support his arguments, and 
obtain satisfaction of his demands. The discretion, con¬ 
sequently, of the English ambassador, was thwart^ by 
the Hanoverian agent; and when the plan of a draft or 
treaty between Eng^nd uid the emperor was submitted 
to the consideration of the in^rial ministers, they cor- 
disliy assented^ith very slight exceptions, to ihe whole, 
oldectiog only to the declmtlons to be given to his 
majesty's demands as elector. 

The difficulties in which Mr, Itobinson was rim* 
pkced appeared to be inextricable. His offi^ ordm 
were peremptory au to inristing upon full satisfaction ibr 
a& the objects an between Hanow and tbO ein- 
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peror^ witliout ivhich he was not to sign the treaty ; and 
those objects were so various, so complicated, and so 
delicate^ that the hope of bringing them to issue was too 
remote to be calculated upon. Count Zinzendorf de¬ 
clared that the emperor would not sign the declaratioi^, 
though 100,000 men were at the gates of Vienna;*' 
adding, what would the nations and all Europe say, if 
for the particular affairs of the elector of Hanover all 
Christendom should be plunged in a war?" From tliis 
observation it may be gathered that the distinction be¬ 
tween the interests of England and of Hanover, the king 
and the elector, were thoroughly understood at Vienna, 
and that in treating about the concerns of the lalter no 
apprehension was entertained that they would be en¬ 
forced by the former, at least with tlie consent of the 
people, to whom all t^se protests were artfully addressed. 
As the dilemma increased, the emperor took a still more 
decided position; and at last, in a paper which purported 
to be final, he expressed his astonishment that the 
minister of Great Britain should, for the sake of very 
unreasonable demands made by his master as elector of 
Hanover—demands as injurious to the dignity of the 
chief of the empire as contrary to its constitution,—re¬ 
fuse to put the last hand to a treaty, which was so far 
advanced, for the public good and the tranquillity of 
Europe." 

The administration at home now began to discover 
the error that had been committed in suffering a nego- 
f^j^tion upon which the peace of Europe depended to 
upon so petty an axis. But they could not openly 
f^*ede tslfiiout embroiling^ themselves with the king; 
aod| ta^ng particular care not to sancti^ any deviation 
from their former instructions, they transmitted a de« 
spatch to Mr. Robinson, which ingeniously allowed him 
room enoj^h to escape, upon his own responsibility 
l^om the predicament in which he was placed. This de¬ 
spatch informed him that matters must forthwith be 
l^iight to a conclusion one way or another ; ^t the 
secret of the negoiMtIan was alf^y known in France 
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lind Spain; and concluded by recommending him^ in the 
strongest manner^ to procure at the same time all possible 
satisfaction to M. Dieden. Such^was the substance of 
the public despatch, sufficiently ambiguous to darken the 
Cduncils of a minister already perplexed to distraction ; 
but it was accompanied by a private letter from lord 
Harrington, in which the minister observed, that is 
heartily wished the emperor could be induced to give en¬ 
tire satisfaction upon all the points M. Dieden is charged 
to negotiate ; huU when every thing is obtained that is 
possible to be got, you will, 1 am persuaded, according 
to your imtructions, sign the treaty, insisting, at the 
same time, that all that cannot be adjusted he finally set^ 
tied afterwards by an amicable negotiation^* This letter 
threw a little more li^ht upon the wishes of the ministry, 
which were rendered still clearer by a private postscript 
from Tilson, under secretary to lord Harrington, to the 
following effect:—1 hope you will sign, as I take it 
you are authorised to do; and if our plan is agreed upon 
in the main, 1 do not see how you can decline putting 
the last hand to it on your x>art, for all or any bilateral 
difficulties, if there are not any essential ones/' The 
management of this troublesomb negotiation reveals at 
every step the paltry expedients to which the ministers 
were reduced in their attempt to reconcile tth^ir duty to 
the country with their desire to gratify the Hanoverian 
predilections of the king. 

Robinson fortunately availed himself of die impHi4 
sanction of the minister, and signed the treaty on theld^- 
of March, leaving the declaration to its fate; bp^ the eii^ 
peror, having gained the pofiit of honour, seectti 
to have been the whole object for which he was contend¬ 
ing, voluntarily affixed his signature to that document in 
a few days, making only such slight alterations in it that 
even M, Dieden could hardly credit die unexpected suo 
cess of his negotiation. The anxieties attendant upon 
diese protract^ proceedings are thus alluded to by Mr. 
Bobinson in a communicatiou addressed to lord Haitlng- 
ton;—I nriR not pretend to exedse die manner in 
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things have been done; hut one thing I am sure of^ that^ 
Tight or not^ nothing could have been done in any other 
manner whatever, ily lord, 1 would not pass another 
month as 1 have done this last for a kingdom^ nor all the 
kingdoms guaranteed to the emperor; and yet, GokI 
knows, till I have the honour to hear from your lord* 
ship, 1 have at least as bitter a month to come/' He 
was rewarded by a complimentary despatch, in which he 
ww gravely informed that the king and all his servants 
thought it impoisihle for an angel from heaven to have 
acted better. 

The treaty, however, was well worth all the trouble 
it cost. It restored tranquillity to Europe; and if it did 
not wholly satisfy all the parties concerned, it allayed 
their animosities, and removed all present grounds of 
quarrel. The mutual specifications were equitable and 
precise. England guaranteed the emperor^s succession, 
according to pragmatic sanction; and the emperor 
guaranteed the a^Ution of the Ostend Company, and 
the succession of Don Carlos to Parma and Tuscany. 
Agreeably to this treaty —which is designated the second 
treaty of Vienna, to distinguish it from that of 17^5 — 
the convention of Seville, although not formally recog- 
niaed by the emperor, was virtually secured in one of its 
most impoftant clauses, the introduction of Spanish 
troops into Italy, to whidi the emperor consented. The 
only points that excited offence were, the condition that 
no marriages slionld take plscebetween the archduchesses 
and the younger ftons of his catholic majesty, and die as* 
eent of Grei^ Britain to the pragmatic sanction. Spain 
was mordffed by the former, and France by the latter; 
but these citcmnstances served to increase the popularity 
of the meaiure in England, by depriving the toiies 
one of those specious topics of abuse upon which their 
4eclaBiatioa had been employed throughout the previous 
year. They could no long^ accuse the government of 
favouring the ascendency of France, and sacrificing the 
firienddiipof Austria; iofr it toon became manifest that 
ministers bad really aded upon the very opposite policy. 
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The effect of thi» tteaty waralmost magical. It com¬ 
pletely disarmed the opposition, falsified their insidious 
predictions, and forcing all the positions they had taken 
ttpi compelled them to adopt an entirely new line of 
argument. Unable to assail the wisdom of these arrange¬ 
ments, they attacked the mode in which they were ear¬ 
ned out. While they acknowledged the prudence which 
accomplished such pacific results, they asserted that 
England was entangled in a net of treaties, conventions, 
and alliances, which so effectually bound her up with 
foreign powers that it was hardly possible for any rup¬ 
ture to take place in Europe without involving her as a 
principal. They maintained that it was the interest of 
England to maintain her insular situation, to keep clear 
of all external contracts and engagements, and to trust 
for self-defence to her naval strength and the neutrality 
of her political bearing. The answer to this shallow 
reasoning was a simple negative. Of all countries in the 
world, England was the last that could exist without 
alliances and treaties. Her maritime character, her co¬ 
lonial possessions, her extensive and increasing trade 
that brought her into direct connection with% great 
variety of different and incompatible interests, and the 
constant necessity which her limited surface created for 
the formation of supplemental settlements, rendered it 
not only desirable but unavoidable to ent^ into nume¬ 
rous contracts with other powers, modified f^om Ume to 
time by the fluctuating influences of altered circum¬ 
stances, and assuming an offensive or defensive tone as 
those circumstances demanded. 

The session of parliament—^distinguished principally 
by a law enacting that all legal processes and pleadings 
should be entered in the English language, in o^er to 
firevent the delays of justice occasioned by the use of 
luarin**—vras closed by the announcement from the 

* Thia very meuave was resisted, on the nound of the dsnim 

that would be Ihouriwl tw meddling with the esinAAmtarf Ibmw of Judi^l 
pfoeeedings. Tho fear or laoovatlini was never disidayed a mo|« ridt. 
eyibtii hght. To preserve fma* merely beoause they ass wflh. 

aaishf reCsraiioe to utility,Isntioe^ or neoissity—aopalfeify tiia eunSHSa «f 
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llirone^ on tihe 7tli May^ t>f the ratifications exchanged 
between the king and the emperor, which diffused uni- 
Feraal satififactian amongst all parties. Thus terminated 
a dangerous contest that had, for a space of ten yeara^ 
divorced England from her ancient ally, Austria; a con¬ 
test that originated in the connection with Hanovcf, 
that was carried on solely for the protection of the int^ 
rests of the electorate, but that was happily closed by an 
arrangement alike honourable and advantageous to Great 
Britaim 


antiquity, and tend them down ai unalterahlo models to the remotest pos. 
terity,—and tosatup a perpnHiiil barrier against the improvements suggested 
and enforced by the advaneebf intelligence, of numbers, and of the com¬ 
plex power of the state, constituted the peculiar province of that cIom 
• and inflexible minority, which, with variable success, has from that time to 
the present exercised extraordinary Influence in the English legislature. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

1731—1733. 

rOFtTLARlTYOF WALPOLE.AKOR7 CONTROVERSIES iN TUB 
RECESS. <—CHARACTER OF PULTENEY. — QUARREL AND DUEL 
WITH LORD HERVEY. —NEW PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS OF 

the OPPOSITION.-DEBATE ON THE STANDING ARMY. •— 

WALPOLE REVIVES THE DUTY ON S&T, AND DIMINISHES THE 

LAND TAX.—^GROUNDS OF THAT srEASURF.-APPREHENSIONS 

OF A GENERAL SECISB.-POPULAR PREJUDICES ON THAT 

SUBJECT. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE EXCISE.RESIST¬ 
ANCE TO THE ADDRESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.-— 
amendments carried, with THE ACQUIESCENCE OF MINISTERS. 

-DEBATE ON THE ARt^lY ESTIMATES RENEWED.—SPANISH 

depredations on ENGLISH TRADE.—BILL FOR SBCURlNa 

THE TRADE OF THE SUGAR COLONIES.-FIRST TAX IMPOSED 

OK AMERICA.—WALPOLE ALIENATES A PART OF TUB SINE* 
XNO FUND FOR THE CURRENT EAFENSES OF TUB STATE.— 
FLAGILANT INJUSTICE OP THE PROCEEDING. — KEARNS FOR 
ITS FOPULAHiTYjk— AGITATION CREATED Bt WALPOLB’S 
SCHEME OP REVENUE REFORM.STKEN U0U6 EFFORTS OF 
THE OPPOSITION TO DEFEAT IT. — CLAMOUR OUT OP DOORS. 

— INTRODUCTION OP THE EXCISE RILL.-ITS NATURE AND 

UTILITY EXPLAINED.-THE FALSE AND KUPEKPICIAL DOC¬ 

TRINES OF THE OPPOSITION.—THE BILL IS CARRIED.—TUR¬ 
BULENT DEMONSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL DISCONTENT. — WAL¬ 
POLE abandons the MEASURE.-DISMISSAL OF SIX PIEBB* 

— CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

i if 

Walpole web now in the zenith of his rfl{ijiuti9lkr^^he 
tranquillking effects of the treaty of 
every day more apparent. Even the French. Minister 
gradually abated his political objections to it; because^ 
idthough he resented the acquiescence of the king of 
England in the ptagmatic sanction, he felt that it re* 
lieved him person^y of much embarrassment, and fa- 
dlitated the promotion of those pacific viewa whi^ wm 
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BO congenial to his temper and his policy* The dissatis* 
faction of Spain sunk into a murmur^ which soon ceased 
to agitate her cabinet; for it was now generally known 
thatf even had no such stipulation entered into the treaty^ 
the house of Austria never intended to execute the mar¬ 
riages between the archduchesses and the Spanish 
princes.* The appearance in London) in the autumn 
of the present year, of the duke of Lorraine, elected by 
his imperial majesty as the future consort of the arch- 
ducheu Maria Theresa, set that question finally at rest. | 
The opponents of the government having now no ; 
substantial cause of complaint, resorted to abuse ; and the ^ 
recess was occupied with a fierce paper controversy, 
which, in the want of more tangible materials, rapidly 
degenerated into viniknt persomdity.t Informations 
were filed against Franklin, the bookseller, for certain 
papers in the “ Craftsman” reflecting on the conduct of 
ministers %; and Pulteney, on account of his connection 
with that publication, was forced into a conspicuous po¬ 
sition in the front of the conflict § 

Pulteney was favourably circumstanced by birth, for¬ 
tune, apfl talents, to sustain that lead In the house of 
commons to which he was unanimo^y called by the 
opposition* He had entered the house early in life, and 
distinguished himself as a warm and able partisan agahist 
the ministry of queen Anne. His eloquence was remark- 

* In the Utter end of March, 17S1, Mr. BobiniOD informed lord Har. 
rington that **it bad been owned to him (hat the marriage wai never In. 
tended, if it could poe»ibty^ha avoided) and, at vraaenti the thing rriu not 
aoemtoh m thought of.** 
f Tindal. 

t The papers referred to chiefly related to foreign alfliirt, and eabltdted 
contiderable skill lu the treatment of the subject, as well as implacable en. 
nity to Walpole. Franklin had bc«n taken up," to use his own words, 
tefm; but, upon offbnng to discover the author of the offensive article, be 
<wai iibevatad without 1 uriher inquiry. For the last libels, bovipver, te was 
brought to trial { and a vast crowd of spectators, including a number of 
Mblnwen members eif the coounoos. such as hard Winehelsee, lord 
fiatlUMSt, sir Wilbam Wyndham, sir WIlUam Yonge, Pulteney, dm., 
grktIiSted atxMil the avenues cd* the court Whan the ^ury came to be cMled, 
of the twmity-four who were summoaed only eleven appeared ,; and after 
aome discussion, the trial was postponed to the ensuing tmm. < 1—9100 
PobUical State, 
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able no lefts for origindlity and freshness, than for wit 
and variety; and as he was well acquainted with the 
constitution of the country and the details of govern¬ 
ment, he could apidy bitter satire or his mocking 
humour with the certainty of striking the most vulner¬ 
able points.^ As a writer he excelled in almost every 
form of composition, and acquired as much celebrity by 
the stinging ridicule of metrical pasquinades, epigrams, 
and bidladft, as by the force and subtlety of his political 
pamphlets. He enjoyed amongst his friends a character 
for good nature and generosity which was denied to 
him by his enemies, who asserted that he was secretly 
the slave of the meanest passions^ personal ambition 
and avarice, and that^he was subject to ebullitions of 
temper which would have been contemptible but for the 
unquestionable courage with which tliey were asso¬ 
ciated. t 

Fulteney appears to have addressed himself with siki 
gular success to the foreign policy of the country, and 
to have made such an impression abroad, as to he greatly 
courted by those foreign ministers who were displeased 
with the measurei of the British cabinet, especiHly 
Palm, the imperial ambassador, who caballed with the 
opposition, and endeavoured to overturn the ministry. % 
The **Craftsman*' was filled with invectives againt Wal¬ 
pole and his friends, and displayed so much knowledge 
of continental polifics that its principal articles were 
attributed to the pen or the suggestions of Fulteney. 
It was accordingly assailed in a violent pamphlet called 

Sedition and Defamation displayed," in which Fulte- 
ney was personally attacked, and his resentment «gaU| 

a *tIfe<««JKiaott cdaipifte orator and debater In Uie houee of ooia- 
moiled** obietrroi lord Cboitorfteid i ** eloquent, entertaining, etroitSix and 
taibmo, oe ooooilon requited j for he hud arguments, wit, and teoivm his 
tonraaoiid.^* Bptiddng of hie ootlrical poetry, hit lordship oaya, ** Hie «bm- 
peetUoiie in Uiot tray weeoeoittetlmce eatirical, often lloeotious, but olweye 
ntO of wit,*' aevoral of thoeeiilecee oire to be found in the ** Crafteomii.'* 

f **Kle oudden paeiioti,** eaye lord CheeterSeld, " woe outragemuiji but 
•upliorted by gmn penonii He afitoed good nature and 

MMmon, ami perbape bif boon wit&A feel the ndifortunee and diotretaet of 
to felfew^mtdnee, birt to bioict wot tebfoia or nereretrotebed cmt to jre* 
Eeee tbea,*^ 
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the administration attributed to dieappointed ambition 
and personal pique. Pulteaey replii^ in a rein of 
caustic bitterness^ and, believing lord Hervey to be tbe 
author, reflected in unmeasured tenps upon the eflemi. 
nacy of that nobleman.* A duel ensued, in vrlii^h 
Pulteney slightly vroanded his antagonist, t But the 


* ** Lord Henrey wm the eldest son of the earl of Bristol, a ncAtteman,*' 
cuya 'ItndAl, ** not -without wit, but a much better writer than sneaker.'* 
Midfllcton eulogisea his learning and talents in the dedication to the ** Life 
of Cicero,^* and even the ducltess of Afarlborough allowed that he had *' cer¬ 
tainly |iarts and wit/' although the stigmatised him as a wretched proSigate* 
There cannot he any douht that his lordship was a man uf ability. His ap« 

S earanee, which was somewhat affhrted, owing rather to the dolivacy of Ins 
ealth and the smaUness of his stature, than to any falne taste In dress or 
manners, exposed him to the ridicule of his contemporaries Pope intro¬ 
duced him and Middleton into the ** Diinctad," satirising the effeminacy of 
the one, and tlie flattery of the other; — 

** Narcissus, praisetl with all a parson's power. 

Looked a white lily aunk beneath a shower." 


And, with the most malignant indelicacy, attacked his physical debility 
under the character of Sporus Lord Hervey, having tcIC »ome attacks of 
epilepsy, adopted a strict regimen, which effectually arrested the progress 
of the n^ady. Hii daily nourishment was asses’ milk and a flour biscuit. 
Upon this hint — which the miserable ftame of the satirist ought to have 
warned him against using— he indulged bis spleen In one of those in. 
Tectives which are alike celebrated for their power and their malice. 

*< Ijet Sporus tremble. A. What? that thing of silk, 

Sporus, that mere white curd of asses' milkf 
^ Satire or sense, alas I can Spotus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

e e e e a e 

Amphibious thing 1 that acting either part, 

The trifling head, or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Now trips a ladr, and now struts a lord. 

Eve's tempter thus the Kabhms have express 
A cherub's fsce, a reidlle all the rest. 

Beauty that shocks you. paru that none will trust. 

Wit that can cre^i, and pride that licks the ihist** 


Yet, notwithstanding his unfavourable appearanoe, and the prejudice the 
king conceived against him. lord llereey was a great favourite at court 
where his UvSiy wit rendered him always agreealde. His political wiitinm 
were numerous and effective, and a list m them it riven by the earl of 
CNPflyrdm his ** Catalogue ofItoyal and Noble Authoff." 

f Uimn the appearance of the ^ Reply," lord Hervey sent a message to 
PuHeney, deainng to know whether he was the author oLit, to which 
Pulteney answered, that he would not aatisfy him until he int^ whether 
he was the author of the iwmphlet. Lord Hervey immediatriy declared 
he was not (thepamphlet having been wrHteu by sir William Yooiml secre¬ 
tary at war); but Pulteney sUil refhsed to make atiy satisfaction, and a 
tneeting was accordingly arranged in James's Park. Pribam, in a 
letter to lord Waldegrave says, that ** belh > combataote were stightly 
wounded, hut that Pulteney had once so much the advantum of lord 
Hervey, that he must have run him thwnigh had not hb Ibot sllpued. 
teconds tlten intertered and parted them, pulteney embneed hm aaiago* 
niat, exiwessed hisoonoem At the cgim of theirouami, a^stodared'M 
would never attack him again: but Iced Hervey, a grave 

lilencct bowedeourteotMly« and they separated." 
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eontioverfiy did not end h^e. Several pamphleta ap¬ 
peared subsequently on both sides. Fulteney’s private 
concerns were most unwamntably exposed^ and amongst 
od»«r crimes laid to his charge, he was accused of 
having obtained the fee-simple of 9000/. per annum 
through the favour of the minister whom he was en¬ 
gaged in defaming. To this accusation he replied with 
vehemence, and, disclosing some private conversations 
that had formerly taken place respecting the prince of 
Wales, denounced Walpole for having conspired against 
his majesty before he came to the throne. This reve¬ 
lation produced a result the very contrary of what he 
calculated upon. The king, instead of being angry with 
Walpole, was inflamed against Pulteney, and with his 
own hand struck him out of the list of privy counsellors, 
dismissing him at the same time froth all his commis¬ 
sions of the peace. Never was the frenzy of party 
carried to such frantic extremities. The opposition, 
goaded into madness by the indignities cast upon their 
leader, entered into a pl^ge of uncompromising hos¬ 
tility against Walpole; and Pulteney publicly announced 
that they Itad come to a determine resolution*not to 
listen to any treaty whatsoever, or from whomsoever it 
might come, in which the first and principal condition 
should not he to deliver him up to the justice of the 
country/’ 

Yet wide and irreparable as the breach was between 1732; 
them, and violently as ^ey opposed each other in public, 
Pulteney and Walpole frequently entered into amicable 
conversation in the house of commons; for which they 
enjoyed ample opportunities, as Pulteney, although he was 
in opposition, always sat on the treasury bench. Parlia¬ 
ment was eftivened on the 13 th of January, and the king's 
speech congratulated the country on the execution of 
the treaty of Seville, which was supposed to be attended 
vnfh insurmountable difficulties, and upon the restoration 
of peace in Europe through treaty of Vienna. It 
was evident from the tone of the spee^ that ministers 
heKei®d die oppoiatlon to be utterly frustmted^ 

K 2 
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prived of all reasonable ground of cuviL But the vU 
tality of a parliamentary cabal is not easily extinguished. 
While the success of the foreign negotiations was ad- 
mitted, it was suggested by Pulteney that if we were 
now rights be was certain the time had long ago elapsed 
when we might have been cw right with infinitely l^s 
expense and trouble.’* As to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
he declared that he never regarded it in so formidable 
or BO favourable an aspect as ministers had done at dif¬ 
ferent times; and, admitting it to be agreeable to the 
general interests of England that the Austrian succession 
should be transmitted whole and undivided, he doubted 
the policy of binding ourselves by an explicit guarantee 
to maintain it at a future and indeterminate period, when 
England might, for reasons which could not then be fore¬ 
seen, find it incompatible with her interest to engage in 
a foreign war upon any account; and no alternative 
would be left us but to violate our faith, or risk our 
safety. To violate the national faith, he observed, was 
nothing new with ministers, for the treaty of Vienna was 
a violal^ion of the treaty of Hanover; nox would he allow 
that the interest or honour of the nation had been con¬ 
sulted in any of the late transactions; nor indeed had 
any one treaty been signed for the previous sixteen years 
which had b^n made, or even intended, for the good 
of these kingdoms. Such were the new objections of 
Pulteney; and since he could not deny that the result of 
the ministerial policy was beneficial to the country, he 
was reduced to necessity of protesting against the 
manner in which it was accomplished. ** 1 hope,'* he 
exclaimed, that all our afikirs abroad are now set to 
rights, and that our domestic grievances are in a fur 
way of being redressed; but if they are so, I must say, 
it is something like a pUot, who, though he has a dear, 
a safe, and a straight passage for going into port, yet 
takes it into his head to carry the ship a great way al^ut, 
through sands, rocks, and shallows, and thereby loses a 
great many of the seamen, destroys a great deal of the 
tackle and the rigging, and puts tiie owners to a vast 
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expense; however, at last, by chance he hits the port, 
and then triumphs in his conduct/' Even the sturdy 
Shippen could find nothing to complain of but the com¬ 
plimentary terms of the address, which he moved an 
amendment to omit. These frivolous exi^edients, how¬ 
ever, were of no avail, and the address passed without 
a division. ^ 

Foiled upon'all points in reference to foreign politics, 
the opposition now opened an attack upon what Pul. 
teney called domestic grievances." The existence of 
a standing army afforded a plausible topic of popular 
declamation. It was, no doubt, obviously inconsistent 
on the part of the tones to find fault with an ancient 
institution to which they were so notoriously attached; 
but tories out of office had a different creed from that 
which they acted upon when they were in the adminis¬ 
tration, and upon this occasion they gave ample proofs 
of the elasticity of their consciences. Besides Pulteney, 
who gloried in the name of whig, headed the onslaught^ 
and, by his personal influence, imparted something like 
a character of honesty to its movements. Tho old ar¬ 
guments were repeated with as little weight as ever, 
seeming rather, indeed, to have lost something of their 
passing effect by the frequency of repetition/ It was urged 
that a standing army in time of peace was unconsti* 
tutional; that it was a grievous burden to the people; 
that it was unnecessary; that the civil force was suffi¬ 
cient to preserve internal tranquillity ; that other nations 
had been enslaved by standing armies, which were always 
dangerous instruments in the hands of despots; and 
that, although the reigning monarch was, of course, in* 
capable of employing the troops for any tyrannical pur¬ 
poses, another prince might arise, and make use of them' 
to subvert the public liberties. The court party answered 
fdl these objections by coolly asserting, that if a abrong 
standing lorce were not then actually necessary, it was 
impossible to say when it might become so; that it was 
Important to keep it up for the sake of maintsining BmH 
j^utation of Great Britain with nations; that the 

If $ 
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reduction of the military was always followed by po^ 
pular insurrections; and that a parliamentary arniy^** 
Uie x^ltrase by which they endeavoured to disguise the 
perpetual tyranny^ never yet did any barm. A motion 
was made to reduce the army to 12,000 effective meii, 
but it was rejected by a msgority of 241 against 171> 
and the origins} ministerial proposal of 17^709 waa 
triumphantly carried. 

Pulteney followed up this fruitless effort, by moving 
for an account of the savings arising from racaucies in 
the army ; but it was hardly considered worth a dis¬ 
cussion, and after a few words from Walpole, it was 
negatived. 

The pensions’ bill was brought forward for the third 
time, and met with the same fate as on the two former 
occasions, passing the commons, and being rejected by 
the lords, who treated it as a specious attempt to limit 
the power of the crown, for the unworthy purpose of 
endeavouring to seoire a little temporary popularity. 

The great measure of the session was a bill intro« 
ducod by Walpole, for reviving the duty on salt. This 
proposition may be regarded as an experiment prepa¬ 
ratory to those more expanded plans of financial im¬ 
provement which had long occupied his attention, and 
which he soon afterwards brought to perfection. The 
immediate object orf this bill was to substitute a duty 
on salt, for one shilling in the pound of the land-tax, 
the remainder of which — one shilling more he sig¬ 
nified his intention to remit in the ensuing session. 
The debate was animated and elabm'ate, and the pro* 
posal of the minister was resisted with considerable 
ability by Pulteney and his colleagues. But the clearness 
and cogency of \Valpole’s arguments were conclusive 
of the benefits to be derived from the change. He 
showed that the pressure of the salt-tax, when it came 
lo be distributed amongst the oonsumms, ineiuding all 
edasses of the peopk, was so slight as to be hardly 
perceptible; that whBe it was in existence it never 
produced a single complaiiity and wh^ it was r^akd 
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no one thought himself benefitted ; and that, in addition 
to the advantage of falling lightly upon individuals, it 
fell equally upon all, and pi^uced^ fhnn the univer¬ 
sality of its use, a lai^e annual revenue. On the other 
hand, he showed that* the land-tax was unjust and un¬ 
equal ; that the landholders bore but a small proper, 
tion to the whole population; that no man contributed 
to such a tax but those who were possessed of a land 
estate; and that many landed gentlemen had been 
ruined through its effects. The favourable reception 
of this measure, although it was carried only by a small 
majority, determined the minister to prosecute his more 
comprehensive project, of which it was the initial step. 
He formed this determination in the midst of a storm 
of accusations, charging him witli malignant designs 
against the liberties of the country. The anticipation 
of a General Excise" threw the opposition into a 
state of anarchy. They believed^ or pretended to believe, 
that the dispersion of several hundred excise offtcers 
over the country would place in the hands of the go¬ 
vernment an extensive machinery of corruption, to be 
employed as it might suit their purposes, in ovmwing 
tlie elections, or advancing any other objects adverse to 
the interests of the people. But Walpole, evading a 
direct, reply, turned aside the charge of contempiatiug 
such a project, by directing attention to the unmediate 
question under consideration, and distinctly demonstrating 
^e practical benefits of the proposed alteration. 

The close of the session was marked by the an¬ 
nouncement of the formal accession of the states.ge- 
nend to the treaty of Vienna'. The parliament was 
prorogued on the 1st of Jane; anH his majesty, leaving 
the queen regent in hk absence, paid a visit to his 
German dominions, where he had the satisfaction, at 
last, of receiving the long dekyed investitures iff Bre» 
nren and Verdun, which cost Great Britain ae 
snneh negotiation, blood, and treasure. 

The inciiieots of tiie recess were utteily destitute of 
public interest. The olamoar conceritiug the exniat 

» 4 
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WM ai^sidttouflly cultivated out of doors by the opposition, 
who effectually succeeded in producing an unexampled 
ferment that seriously threatened the safety of the ad¬ 
ministration. The debates whifth had taken place on 
the salt duties, and some vague reports about the duties 
on wine and tobacco, led to a general impression that 
the ministers intended either to put an excise upon these 
articles, or to introduce a general excise into the coun.* 
try. Walpole had carefully avoided during the dis« 
cussions making any admission on the subject; but the 
tone in which he vindicated the principle of the duty on 
salt was assumed as evidence of a design to extend it still 
farther. The very word excise " became a signal for 
convulsion, and was held in as much abhorrence as the 
name of the pretender. 

There undoubtedly existed some excuses for this 
popular prejudice; but they were founded, as the apolo¬ 
gies for ^1 such prejudices are, in ignorance and passion. 
Excise duties had become o^ous to the country from 
the grinding rapacity with which they had been formerly 
collected—a rapacity which had grown out of particular 
circumstances, and which belonged to the abuse and not 
to tite true use of such imposts, but which having been 
traditionally interwoven with the general notion of an 
excise levy could not be easily separated from it by the 
application of argument alone. It required time and 
practical demonstration of its utility to reconcile the 
people to a mode of raising a revenue, which they had 
hitherto regarded as peculiarly oppressive and tyrannical. 

The first excise duties in England vrere im¬ 

posed by parliament, during the civil wars in l641, upon 
ale, beer, cyder, p60jj|^#nd other home-made liquors in- 
tended for sale. Tb^4^mpt to enforce them produced 
fieriouB riots, and it was onlybypromisii^ to aboli^i them 
at die end of the war that the people could be induced to 
aubmit. When the war was over, however, parliament^ 
inatead of fulfilhng its pledge, imposed fresh esdae 
duties upim other articles, intendii^ to go still fardiert 
aooording to Pym, as ** the peoplegot uaed to it, by httl^ 
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and little.'* But tlie increasing discontent, aggravated 
by the faithlessness of the legislature, led to the repeal 
of all those duties at the restoration, except the excise 
upon beer, ale, cyder/ and perry, which produced about 
666,383^. This revenue was then divid^ into two por¬ 
tions; the one called tMhemporary, because it was grant¬ 
ed only for the life of the king> and the other called the 
hereditary excise, because it was granted to Charles II* 
as an equivalent for the court of wards and other 
rights of the crown which had excited the jealousy of 
parliament, and which his mi^esty consented to relin¬ 
quish in exchange for these levies. As the only security 
the kiilg possessed for the sure fulfilment of the bargain 
was the honour of parliament, the commons, to prove 
their good faith, made the laws for the collection of the 
excise so severe, that in many respects they took an in¬ 
quisitorial and despotic form, which was perhaps not 
unjustly regarded as an infringement on private property 
and person^ liberty. A variety of penalties and other 
punishments followed in the wake of these injurious en¬ 
actments, and embraced such a multitude of persons as 
to render the clamour against them almost universal.*^ 

The horror of these q)pre8rions was revived by the ru¬ 
mours that prevailed respecting Wali>ole's intention to 
resort to a similar system of finance upon an extensive 
scale, even before he had openly declared his plims, or, 
indeed, before he had thoroughly matured them* 

Such was the state of the public mind when the parlia- nsc 
ment was Summoned early in the following January* 

His majesty dpnly shadeweil%rth the fiscal reforms of 
Walpole, by specially Rawing auction to the estimates, 
and recommending, sa a consf«^on worthy the com- 
tnons of Great Britain, that in l^flieir deliberations, as 
well upon raising the annual supplies, as the distrilmtioii 
of the annual revenues, they pursue sudb measures ^ 
would most conduce to the present and future ease of 
those they represented.'* His majesty also rignificantly 
alluded lo the recent damours, admondslifng both houm 
V Ttodia^ Coa*. 
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upon tbe necessity of giving all possible despatch to 
the public business^ and that nothing could give more 
weight and credit to all their resolutions than to avoid 
unreasonable heats and animosities^ and not to suffer 
themselves to be diverted by any roecious pretences from 
steadfastly pursuing the true invest of their country 
These passages were boldly seized upon by the oppo¬ 
sition, who regarded them as omens of the coming tem¬ 
pest Sir John Barnard, member for London, declared 
that he did not know what was meant by unreasonable 
hearts and animosities,’' and that if any man were vain 
enough to endeavour to impose on the house by spe¬ 
cious pretences," there were men of understandilig and 
integrity sufficient to expose him, Now," he con¬ 
tinued, there seems to be a great jealousy without doors, 
as if something were intended to be done in this session 
of parliament that may be destructive to our liberties, 
and detrimental to our trade. From whence this jealousy 
has arisen, I do not know ; but it is certain that there 
is such a jealousy among all sorts of people, and in all 
corners of the nation; and therefore we ought to take 
the tirst opportunity to quiet the minds of the i^eople, 
and to assure them that they may ckpend upon the 
honour and integrity of the members of this house," He 
concluded by moving, as an amendment, that the words, 
and such as shall ^ consistent with the trade, interest, 
and liberty of the nation" be added to the address. 
Shippen followed, dwelt upon the uneasiness of the public 
mind, said that it was so general that it could not be 
ascribed to any one set of men> but that the whole peo¬ 
ple of England seemed to be united in the spirit of 
jealousy and oppoKlioii, and concluded by moving the 
further addition to the address of the words, and such 
as shall be consistent with the honour and justice of par¬ 
liament.’' Walpole, to the ‘manifest astonishment of 
the house, seconded the motion. It was to him, he said, 
a matter ^ absolute indiffi3mice whether they added the 
words or not, as it was not to be jiresum^ that any 
thing was in ccnlpsplation inconsisteBt with ti)« trade 
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or liberties of the nation or the honour of parliament. 
"If the people,” obeerved the minister, " are hampered 
or injured in their trade, they must feel it, and they 
will feel it, before they begih to complain; in such case 
it is the duty of this liouse, not only to hear their com« 
plaints, but, if possible, to iind gut a remedy. But the 
people may he taught to complnin; they may be made to 
feel imaginary ills, and by such practices they are often 
induced to make complaints before they feel any uneasi¬ 
ness.*' The amendments were carrietl, and the angry 
temper of the opposition was temporarily calmed; but 
^veral skirmishes took place before the great battle was 
Ibught. In the mean while other topics intervened, 
which claim attention in the first instance. 

On the motion relative to the army estimates, which 
was similar to that of the previous year, another attempt 
was made to procure a reduction, but with no better 
Success. Horace Walpole declared that ihe number of 
troops proposed was ab^lutely necessary, and would con- 
tinue" to be necessary as long as the present family was 
on the throne. Shippen replied that die subject bad 
taken a new turn; that, in former debates, the continu¬ 
ance of the army for one year was all that was contended 
for, but now it appeared the army was to be perpetual. 
" This,” he exclaimed, “ I will not believe can come 
from his majesty. His majesty knows how much the 
nation is loaded with debts and taxes, and bow inconsist¬ 
ent it is with our constitution to keep up a standing 
army in time of peace.'* These observations having 
excited some strong animadversions, Shippen observed 
that he was " peculiarly unfortunate ^ for that in a 
former parliament he incurreJl^he severe censure 
of the house for assertiqg that Ihe late monarch was 
unacgminted with the constitution; and he now gave 
high oiFenoe by asserting that his preseot majesty was 
not unacquainted with the constitution.*^ The motion 
was carried by a nudity of 

Tlie dqpre^tions committed by Spatn upon British 
merehanta occasioned a apiritjed ddbm, which ^ed 
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with a motion for an addreas to hU migesty^ requiring 
to know what satiafaction had been made for those 
wrongs. But his majesty had nothing to communicate 
on the subject (as Walpole fairly warned the house), and 
could only state in reply, that meetings between the 
commissaries of the two crowns had been delayed by 
unforeseen accidents. The fact was, that no progress 
whatever had been made in the negotiations concerning 
these vexatious disputes. The king of Spain had issued 
an order, evasively worded, to prohibit the unjust 
seizure of English merchant ships, and the king of 
England had pledged himself that no English ships of 
war should, under any pretext, convoy or protect vessels 
carrying on an unlawful trade. But beyond this nothing 
was done towards defining mutual rights, or establishing 
a competent tribunal to decide the doubtful questions 
that were constantly arising in the American seas* 

The next subject which occupied the attention of 
parliament was a bill for securing and encouraging the 
trade of the sugar colonies in America. The polfcy of 
this measure was very equivocal, and its ultimate effect 
betra) ed the danger of legislating between two colonial 
dependencies for the sole henefit of one. It appeared 
that a valuable commerce was carried on between the 
British colonies in North America and the French West 
Indies, the former exchanging corn, lumber, and cattle, 
for the rums, sugars, and molasses of the latter, to the 
direct prcgudice of the British West (tidies. In order 
to put a stop to this trade, heavy duties were placed 
upon all wich foreign produce imported into America; 
and the French not only lost a valuable market, but 
were forced to procure lumber and provisions from Ca¬ 
nada, at that time an obscure and barren province, but 
which rapidly rose into importance by the commerce 
which was thus drawn to her distant shores. This was 
the first imitance in which the British parliament levied a 
tax upon America ; hut so exclusivdy was it derigned 
as a trade regulations^ Without the most remote intention 
of raising a revenue item America tturoo^ itsoperatioD. 
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that the produce of the duties, too insignificant to at¬ 
tract the cupidity of the mother-country^ lay for many 
years unclaimed in the ^oyal exchequer* The Ameri¬ 
cans regarded it purely as a commercial arrangement, 
and when it was subsequently drawn into a precedent 
for instituting a regular system of taxation, at once dan¬ 
gerous and unconstitutional, their surprise and resent¬ 
ment broke out into an insurrection that ended in the 
establishment of their independence. 

As the time for announcing tlie great scheme of 
revenue reform drew near, Walpole, probably with a 
view to test his influence with the house beforehand, 
introduced a motion for alienating a portion of the sink¬ 
ing fund for the present purposes of the state. This 
daring and dishonourable measure darkens the glory of 
his life, and has extorted, even from the most partial of 
his biographers, an unequivocal expression of censure* 
Such a pfoposal would.have been discreditable coming 
from any quarter, but at tlie hands of Walpole, tlie 
author of the sinking fund, it was suicidal. In order 
to render tlie character of this measure intelligible, it 
will be necessary to ci^er into a few retrospective de¬ 
tails. 

The sinking fund, composed of the surpluses of duties 
and revenues, was originally formed by act of parliament 
for the liquidation of the national debt ; and its appli¬ 
cation to that object alone was strictly enjoined by the 
act, which explicitly declared that it was to be appro¬ 
priated ** to ^d for none other use, intent, or purpose 
whatever.** Tnis enactment was scrupulously observed 
throughout the reign of Gectrge L, and the fund gra¬ 
dually increased to such an amount, that ministers were 
enabled to reduce the national interest from 6 to 5 per 
cent., and to discharge in the course of a few years, 
from 1717 to 1728, no lees than S,69fl,4l6/. Its ave¬ 
rage amount was now estimated at 1,200,000/. But it 
bad no sooner attained this power than silent encroacb- 
ments b^an to be made upon it, by impropriating to 
pther purposes either the taxds which yrnded the stir* 
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pluses, or the surpluses themselves, thus forestalting the 
sums that ought to have heeu paid into the fund, an 
ingenious procedure whidi evad^ the direct violation of 
the law, while it vijdually alienated those sources pf 
revenue which the law assigned expressly for the reduct* 
tion of the debt As these encroachments, however^ 
were not literally made upon the fund itself, they aU 
tracted little notice and less opposition. It was reserved 
for Walpole to make an open attack upon the sacred 
deposit he had contributed to create for the national 
er^itor, and which he had fenced round with statutory 
safeguards. 

Half a millioiiTof money being voted for the service 
of the year, Walpole proposed to take it out of the sink¬ 
ing fund, which he said would enable him to continue 
the land-tax at one shilling in the pound; adding, that 
if the proposition should be objected to, he knew no 
means of providing for the expenditure except that of 
restoring the land-tax to its original rate of two shillings. 
His speech on this remarkable occasion was short, but 
it contained the whole of the reasons that could be 
urged in defence of the measure. He asserted that the 
public expense ought always to be raised in the way that 
was least burdensome to the people; that it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to ease the landed interest; and that, on 
the other hand, the pul^c creditors, so far from being 
anxious to have the principal of the debt paid of* ra¬ 
pidly, desired nothing so much as to have it protracted. 
** The competition amongst them,” hu observed, is 
not who sh^ be paid first, hut who dbfdl be paid last.'* 
As to the right to alienate the fund, he maintained that 
it was wholly at the disposal of parliament. 

The sagacity of the minister was never evinced with 
more effect than in tiiis memorable proceeding, which, 
violent and faithless as it was, nevertheless was one of 
the most popular measures of the administration*. It 
was necessary to raise money to meet the expenditure 
contingent upon a system of pacification whxt^ was 
nearly as costly as a war> because it required the country 
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to be always preptfoied Ibr war. But how was that mo<- 
ney to be rai^ ? The people were opposed to an in¬ 
crease of their burdens, and might readily be supposed 
to favour the alienation of the sinking fund in preference 
to the imposition of new taxes. The monied interest, 
suffering serious depression at a time when the bank was 
making loans at three per eent., could not have been 
more effectually serve4.d)an by a measure which arrested. 
the liquidation of the debt, and sustained, if it did not 
increase, the value of money. And the landed interest, 
which had hitherto almost uniformly opposed the govern¬ 
ment, propitiated by the diversion of the burden from their 
own shoulders, were naturally pleased jo see it thrown 
upon a quarter in which they were not directly involved, 
and which hardly seemed to affect any class of the 
people. The proposal, consequently, carried with it 
the concurrence and support of these three considerable 
interests, while it conciliated an important parliamentary 
section which bad never before cordially acquiesced in 
the policy of the government. 

In vain the opposition laid bare the seeds of da- 
grant injustice and future ruin that were sown by the 
project: in vain they warned the minister of tire ini¬ 
quity of pillaging a sacred deposit that was intended to 
accumulate for the benefit of posterity, to free the na¬ 
tion from encumbrances, and strengthen her resources by 
liberating her trade and industry ; in vain they copjured 
him not to destroy with hie own hand the great monu¬ 
ment of his own fame ,* and in vain sir John Barnard, 
in the beat of a prolonged and furious debate, empha- 
ticaily prophesied that the author of such an expedient 
must expect the curses of posterity.^' That minister, 
says a modem historian, must have been more than man 
had he preferred the Idessings of posterity to the curses 
of his own age, or sacrificed present ease to the dread of 
remote evils.* 

The ^edicfions of the q^peeition were aecompU^hed 
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even more swiftly than their worst fears could have led 
them to anticipate. The sanction of parliament being 
once obtained for the alienation of the fund^ it continued 
lo be appropriated without intermission to the necessifies 
of the state. In 1734^ the whole produce of the yeiH> 
1,200^0003L^ was taken from it; in 1735 it was anti- 
ticipated; and in 1736 it was mortgaged** Walpole 
must have foreseen this result^ and^ probably, contenu 
plated it aa inevitable. But he legislated, not for Eng¬ 
land, but for his own age; and relied upon his excise 
scheme to restore, in times to come, the fabric he thus 
wantonly sacrificed to the pressure of expediency. Nor 
can he be very iwriously blamed for adopting such a 
course, when we find that in a house consisting of 380 
members he carried the motion by a majority of 110 
votes. 

In the course of the debate, Pulteney attemptipd to 
force Walpole into some explanation of the views he 
was suspected to entertain concerning the institution of 
an excise. There is another thing/' he exclaimed, 

a very terrible affair impending ! A monstrous pro¬ 
ject ! Yea, more monstrous than has ever yet been re- 
presented! It is such a project as has struck terror 
into the minds of most gentlemen within this house, and 
into the minds of all men without doors, who have any 
regard to the happiness or constitution of their country 
—I meani that monster, the excise I that plan of arbi¬ 
trary power, which is expected to be laid before this 
house in the present session of parliament.’^ Walpole 
remained silent under this infiiction; and on the 27th of 
February moved for a call of the house on that day fort¬ 
night, which again roused all the fury of the o]^o. 
sition. Sir John Rushout declared that they had wuted 
with impatience ever since the banning of the session 
for the giorious scheme** that was to make them all 
happy, and he hoped it would not be put ofiT till the end 
of ^e session, when gentlemen were tired out with at¬ 
tendance, and obliged to return home to mind their own 

* rrioe on tbe KaUmukl D«ia. 
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|»nTate afiBiirf. To tiiia iiu^uation Walpole calmly 
refdied, that he certainly had a scheme which he intended 
very soon to lay bef(M% them; that be never desired to sur¬ 
prise the house in any things and thanked Gk)d that he 
never had any occasion to use the low art of taking ad. 
vantage of the eini of the session for any thing he had 
to propose. He concduded by observing^ that if a project 
could be framed to prevent the frauds committed in the 
revenue^ the author of such project would deserve the 
thanks of his country and of every fair jtiader; because * 
taxes not duly collected were a premium to the smuggler, 
and an oppression on the fair trader, which frequently 
ended in his ruin* The soundness 4f this reasoning 
was incontrovertible; and sir William \Fyndham, the 
mouthjueoe of his piurty on this occasion^ was driven to 
the stale expedient of lustily demanding whether the 
constitution was to be sacrificed to tjbe prevention of 
frauds in the revenue ? 

The interval between this by-scene and the call of 
the bouse was busily occupied on both sides; by the 
minister in preparing his measure, and by the opposition 
ininflaming the clamour out of doors, and makinga strong 
party against it within. All this time, nobody knew 
what the scheme really was to be, in what form it was to 
be submitted, or what interests it was intended to touch. 
All that was known, or, more properly, suspected, was 
that Walpole intended to intr^uce something in the 
shape of an excise; an exp^iment which was regarded 
iwi^ such horror, that it was represented as a monster 
feeding on its own vitals, and compared to the Troian 
horse, which contained an army in its belly. 

The agitation that was created by the prospect of such 
a measure, amounted to a species of popular frenzy. 
The writers and orators in the ranks of the opposition 
left no means untried to woi^ up this frantic spirit into 
cosamotion: they sounded the trumpet of alarm from 
one end of ^tbe kingdom to the olher; and did not hesi¬ 
tate to assert i^t Ijbe plan would tear up the consti¬ 
tution by the roots^ aniuhilate the i^liaiiient, invest the 
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king with absolute powers, and throw open the property 
of every man in the country to a state inquisitidn. 
Meetings were industriously got up in a variety of 
places; and numerous constituencies, including that of 
London, so often behind the intelligence of the age) ex* 
pressly instructed their representatives to impede' the 
measure by all means which the usages of parlianient 
would permit. Nor were the agents of disorder content 
with putting all these engines of resistance into play; 
they organised tumults in the streets, and letters were 
delivered by the beadles and other officers in the parishes 
and wards of the city to procure a multitude of people 
to assemble at the doors, and choke the avenues of the 
house on the 15th of March (the day hnally settled for 
opening the business), with the design of overawing the 
proceedings of the legislature. 

In the face of aU these menaces and impediments, 
Walpole unfolded his plan, which, instead of being a 
general excise, as was anticipated, proved to be simply 
the conversion of the customs* duties on wine and to¬ 
bacco into duties of excise. It was evidently an experi¬ 
mental measure, however; and had it succeeded, the 
whole of the customs would have been ultimately 
converted into excise, making London, in the language 
of the minister, a free port, and, by consequence, the 
market of the world. 

The principles of political economy and finance were, 
at that time, ill understood; and many erroneous no¬ 
tions prevailed amongst the people on such subjects. 
The most remarkable of these was, that the real income 
of every country originates in the land, and that, there¬ 
fore, all taxes should be imposed on land. This opinion, 
supported by the authority of Locke, and all the emin. 
ent writers of the day, was implicitly received throughout 
the country as an incontrovertible axiom. Walpole 
entertained exactly the opposite view. He maintained, 
that a tax on land was a greater burden than taxes on 
articles of consmnption; aiid that the method 4 >f rairang 
a revenue by eosunns was more oppr^^uve to oommeroe. 
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and more injurioua to merchants and fair dealers, by 
exposing^ them to vexatious expenses and incessant 
frauds; than the method of raising a revenue by excise. 
His financial policy; therefore, was constantly and pro¬ 
gressively directed towards the attainment of this object. 
He began, as we have seen, by resuming the duty on 
salt and diminishing the tax on land, and he now pro¬ 
posed to abolish two heavy customs' duties and to sub¬ 
stitute two excise duties in their place. 

Walpole’s definition of the difference between the 
customs and excise furnishes a key to the whole subject. 

The duties known by the name of customs are certain 
rates i|pposed by authority of parliamefil upon all commo¬ 
dities imported from abroad ; which rates are either to 
be paid by the importer, upon the entry at importation, 
with difierent allowances and discounts for prompt pay¬ 
ment, or they must be secured by bond, payable in a 
certain number of months, and, as well as the duties 
paid down> are repaid and drawn back upon re-exporta¬ 
tion, as the bonds given, vacated and discharged; or, 
in short, customs are duties paid by the merchant, upon 
importation; excises, duties payable by the retail 
traders upon consumption." The complexity of the 
former contrasts, strongly with the simplicity of the latter, 
admitting an endless variety of frauds, which the regu¬ 
larity and directness of the excise surveillance reduce 
almost to exclusion. 

The specific details of the scheme were the division 
of all commodities into taxed and untaxed; the former 
to be confined to a few articles of general consumption, 
the latter to include the principal necessaries of life, 
and all the raw materials of manufacture. The grand 
ibature of the whole was the free importation of the 
necessaries of life, and of raw materials. By the ine¬ 
vitable operation of this principle, the price of labour 
would be reduced, and the manufketureF would be en- 
aUed to undersell all competitors in the foreign markets, 
as well as to supply the home consumption on the 
cheapest terms. The value of diis result to an rMdated 
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country^ where t|^e Increeee af population must unavouU 
aUy exceed the increase of food, is obvious. Manxu 
facturea can support large numbers oA a limited surface^ 
while agriculture demands a wide field for the main¬ 
tenance of a few. To faeUitate the importation of the 
necessaries of life, and the raw materials of mani^ac- 
ture, is clearly the soundest policy an English minister 
can adopt, Walpole’s aagacity early penetrated this 
important truth, and anticipate tlie theories which 
Smith and later writers have since given to the world in 
more complete and philosophical forms. But tlie super¬ 
stitions of the age were agaipst him, and he failed. 

The opposition, unable, or afraid to grapple mth tlie 
elementary part of tlie question, confined themselves 
chiefly to the light and showy straws that floated on the 
surface. They asserteil, that if frauds were committed, 
measures ought to be taken to prevent their repetition ; 
they recurred to the old dogma about the land-tax; 
oast the most violent abuse upon ministers; and, re¬ 
ferring to the turbulent crowds that thronged the doors 
of Westminater Hail, they triumphantly maintained that 
the whole nation was opposed to the scheme. Gentk- 
men may say what they please,” exclaimed Walpole, 
betrayed at last into an unusual degree of heat, of the 
multitudes now at our door, and in fdl the avenues lead^ 
ing to this house ; they may call them a modest multi¬ 
tude if they will; but whatever temper they were in 
when they came hither, it may be very mu^ altered 
now, after having waited so long at opr door. Jt may 
be very easy for scrnie designing seditmus person to raise 
a tumult and disorder amongst them; and when tumults 
are once begun, no man knows wWe they may end: 
he is a greater man than any I know in the natimi, that 
could with the same ease appease them. For this reason, 
1 think U was neilher prudent to use any 

methods for biin^^ng suth multitudes to this place, under 
any pretence whatevar. Geiillemen may give them what 
name they think fit: it may be said ^ey came hither as 
humble supplicimtSy but 1 know whom the law calls 
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Hurd^ beggars; ftiid tho«e who brought them hither 
could not be certain but that they might have behaved 
in the same manner." The unlucky phrase of sturdy 
beggars was immediately attacked by sir John Barnard^ 
who gave a turn to it which Walpole did not intend*; 
and in the midst of much noise^ the Arst resolution was 
put and carried by a majority of 6l, the numbers being 
266 against 205. The three remaining resolutions were 
then agreed to without a division. The debate did not 
terminate until two o*^ock in the morning,* then con¬ 
sidered a very late hour; and as sir Bobert W alpole 
passed out tO his carrii^e, the people were so exasperated 
that attempted to commit some personal violence 
upon him, in which they would probably have succeeded, 
but for the prompt and resolute interference of his son 
and general Churchill. 

On the l6th the debate was renewed with unabated 
vigour at both sides, and the report from the committee 
was carried by a majority of 60. The hill was brought 
in and read a first time on the 4th of ApriL Successive 
motions were made to have it withdrawn, postponed, and 
printed; but they were severally defi^fed. On the 
11 th, the sherifib of London, accompanied by a train of 
merchants in two hundred carriages, came down to the 
house to present a petition against the bill. Sir John 
Barnard moved that they might be heard by counsel, 
but he was over-ruled by a majority of 17« Petitions 
were also presented from Nottingham and Coventry, and 
the excitement was rapidly threading to other places of 
consequence. These incontestible evidences public 
opinion ^erroneous as that opinion was—were not lost 
upon the minister. :Convinced of the impossilulity of 
rendenng any meas^e efibetive in practice that was thus 
carried against the flings of the country, he postponed 
the second reading to the 12th of June; and^ as it was 

* Coze in bto ** Memoln of Welpole,** td wbieh bAKirfon* imA zl4e work 
Teference bu t>cen mtde Idi' niotl of the deuils concerning the ezetee 
•chemo, fs^e thwt he iru hirormce by lord John Cnvendi^ fh«t the 
niiniiter <}|d not lue the fihreie a» e matter of mnviach»tMit 

lo inma that thepeUtloocri agsinat tne exefee wem fbmihtal^ peUtlonert^ 
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generally understood that the house would adjourn before 
that day, this movement was regarded as a tacit aban¬ 
donment of tlie bill. The opposition endeavoured to 
obtain its distinct and substantive rejection with a vote 
of condemnation; but the sense of the house was so 
strongly opposed to any anti-ministerial declaration, that 
they did not venture to peril their advantage on a spectdc 
motion. 

Walpole adopted this course on his own personal re¬ 
sponsibility. A meeting of the supporters of the bill 
had taken place the evening before, and their unanimous 
voice was in favour of persevering with the measure. 
They urged the danger of yielding to clamour^t of 
doors; asserting that there would be an end of supplies 
if mobs were to control the legislature in the manner 
of raising them. It was on this occasion Walpole 
made his memorable declaration, that no revenue ought 
to be levied in a free country that depended on the 
sword and bayonet for its collection. He assured 
his colleagues and adherents how conscious he was of 
having meant well; that in the present inflamed temper 
of the people the act could not be carried into execution 
without an armed force; that there would be an end of 
the liberties of England if supplies were to be raised 
by the sword; if, thereforcj the resolution was to pro¬ 
ceed with the bill, he would instantly request the king’s 
permission to resign, for he would not be the minister 
to enforce taxes at the expense of blood.'* 

'fhe intelligence of the surrender of the bill diffused 
the most extravagant joy amongst the people. The 
event was celebrated by bonflres, and rejoicings, and 
ringing of bells. The monument of London was illu¬ 
minated, the chancellor of the exchequer was burned in 
effigy, cockades were worn inscribed with *the motto, 
“ Liberty, Property, and no Excise!** and even the uni¬ 
versity of Oxfoi^ gave way to the most indecent excesses, 
which lasted for three days. It affords a curious and 
humiliating proof of the occasional unsoundness of po¬ 
pular feeling, that the people were so violently opposed 
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to Walpole on ^ excise scheme, the most beneficial 
measure of his administration, while they supported 
him with equal zeal, although with less clamour, in his 
spoliation of the sinking fund—a measure at once un- 
unjust and destructive. 

Pulteney and his followers believed tliat Walpole's 
disgrace was now certain. But they were grossly de¬ 
ceived. His power was never so great. His ascendency 
in the commons was established in a subsequent vote, 
expressly forced upon the house as a trial of strength, 
when he carried away a majority of 85 ; and his influ¬ 
ence with the king was decisively exhibited by the dis. 
missalittwo days after the excise bill was abandoned, of 
six peers who, holding offices under the crown, had 
gone over to opposition on &at occasion. These 
peers were, lord Chesterfield, lord steward of the house¬ 
hold; lord Burlington, captain of the band of pensioners; 
lord Clinton, lord of the bedchamber; the duke of Mon¬ 
trose, keeper of the great seal; the earl of Stair, vice- 
admiral ; and the earl of Marchmont, lord-register ; in ad¬ 
dition to which, lord Cobham and the duke of Bolton were 
deprived of their regiments. Several confidential friends 
were appointed to the vacant places: his son, lord Wal- 
pole, was made lord-lieutenant of the county of Devon, 
and sir Charles Wager, on his especial recommendation, 
was created first lord of the admiralty in the room of 
viscount Torrington, recently deceased. 

The king closed the session on the 11th of June, 
adverting in strong terms to ^ artiflces that had been 
so seduously and successfully employed to inflame the 
minds of bifs subjects, and ** by the most unjust misre- 
|»resentations to raise tumults and disorders, that almost 
threatened the peace of the kingdom.'* 
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mSLAUS,-FORCIBLE PROCLAMATION OP AUGU«.TUS_FRANbE* 

SPAIN, AND SARDINIA DECLARE WAR AGAINST AUSTRIA.-— 

OPERATIONS OP THE CAMPAIGNS IN GERMANT AND ITALY.- 

THE EMPEROR CLAIMS SUCCOURS FROM ENGLAND —IS RE¬ 
FUSED-THREATENS TO OPEN A NEGOTIATION WITH SPAIN. 

— opening OF PARLIAMENT.-POLICY OF WALPOLE.-TAC¬ 
TICS OF THF OPPOSITION. —FOREIGN AFFAlllS.-MILITARY 

PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN ASSAILED.-MOTION FOR AN 

ADDRESS CONCERNING THE LATE DISMISSALS. — PLAN OF 
PROCEEDING or THE ANTI-MINISTERIALISTS. — ATTEMPT TO 

REPEAL THE SEPTENNIAL ACT.-SPEECHES OF WYNDHAM 

AND WALPOLE.—close OF THE SE^ION-PROGRESS OP 

AFFAlilS IN THE RECESS.—GENERAL ELECTION. — BRIEF AND 
UNINTERESTING SESSION.—WAR DFXLARED BETWEEN SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL.— DECISIVE INTERPOSITION OF ENGLAND.— 
ARDUOUS NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE ALLIES AND THE EM¬ 
PEROR. — GENERAL PACIFICATION. 

While the English goyernraent was absorbed in domes- 
tic affairs^ the materials of fresh discords were rapidly 
forming on the continent of Europe. The death of 
Augustus 11., king of Poland and elector of Saxony, in 
the preceding January, produced a new source of rivalry 
and disunion. There were two candkUtes for the vacant 
throne: Augustus, the son of ih^ lale monarch, whose 
pretensions were supported by Aukria and Russia; and 
Btanislaas, who had formerly been placed upon the 
throne of Poland by Charles XIL, but who had been 
compelled to relinquish it on the decline of his patron's 
fortunes. The cimms of Stanislaus were now sustained 
by Louis XV, of France, who was married to his daugh* 
ter, and whose influence was paramount in the diet. 
The succession, agreeably to custom, was to he deter¬ 
mined by eleqtion, and Louis decUred his determination 
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not to suffer any inlerferenca with the freedom of the 
electors. 

The confficting desires and interests involved in tliis 
proceeding placed the English minister in a situation of 
extreme difficulty. He was no less anxious to exclude 
Stanislaus than Aus'^riaor Russia; while he was unwilling 
to offend France by taking an active share in his exclu* 
sion. But Walpole's genius was equalto the emergency. 

In answer to the applications that were made to him by 
the several powers engaged^ he gave sutffi assurances as 
satisfied each; but in no instance left it to he implied 
that, under any circumstances, he contemplated the co- 
operation of force. His instructions to the ambassadors 
at the different courts were marked by the same caution 
and prudence; and the resident at Warsaw was strictly 
enjoined to give the strongest assuraiices of his Britan* 
nic ragjesty’s affection and friendship towards that re¬ 
public; to declare upon all occasions for a free election; 
to favour Augustus with the utmost discretion and 
moderation, and not to join in the exclusion of any can. 
didate except the pretender; in^which case, should any 
encouragement be given to the chevalier, be was to 
protest against it, and leave the kingdom. 

In the mean while, the election took place, and In the 
month of September Stanislaus was proclaimed king of 
Poland. The representatives of Russia and Austria pnK 
tested against the choice of the diet; an army of 60,000 
Austrians gathered on the frontier of Silesia; and the 
Saxon party, supported by 50,000 Russians, entered 
Poland by the Lithiaiitian border, and penetrated to War¬ 
saw without resistance. Paaic-struclcby this unexpected 
movement, the adherents of Stanislaus dispersed, that 
unfortunate prince ffed precipitately to Danfsic, where 
he was pursued and besieged by the Russians and Saxons, 
and Augustus was proclaimed and crowned in the sub¬ 
urbs of the capital on the 17th of January, 1754. 

Stanislaus at length found means to escape from 1734. 
Dautaie, when the city surrendered ; andunivmal sub- 
Bussion having taken place to the authority of Auguscua, 
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a general amnesty was granted to the partisans of hia 
discomfited rival. 

The sovereignty of Poland was, therefore, finally set¬ 
tled ; but the court of Versailles, indignant at the breach 
of faith by which its influence was set aside, resolved to 
revenge the insult upon the territories of the emperdr, 
whose dominions lay more open to attack than those of 
the czarina. The emperor denied that he had acted of¬ 
fensively against Stanislaus, inasmuch as he had not 
sent any troops, into Poland; but the disposition ex. 
hibited by his minister at W arsaw, and the assembling 
of a formidable force on the frontier, were held to be 
equivalent to armed interference. War was accordingly 
declared by France, in which she was joined by Spain 
and Sardinia ; and the declaration was followed by instant 
hostilities. A French army, under the command of the 
duke of Berwick, passed the Rhine, and took Fort Kehl; 
and another corps, at the same moment, over-ran Lorraine. 

During these operations, prince Eugene, now in the 
decline of life, was compelled to keep the defensive at 
Heilbron, waiting for reinforcements to enable him to 
make head against the invaders. The winter months 
afforded to both sides an opportunity to prepare for 
more extensive movements. In the spring the duke of 
Berwick advanced to the town of Philipsburg, which he 
invested ; but on the 12th of June he was killed in the 
trenches, and the command devolved on the marquis 
d’Asfeldt, Prince Eugene, taking advantage of this 
event, advanced to the relief of the town ; hut he found 
the French lines so strong, that he eonsid^d it prudent 
to fall back upon Heidelberg. The governor of Philips¬ 
burg surrendered upon honourable terms ; and the cam¬ 
paign ended about the beginning of October. 

The imperial arms experienced similar misfortunes in 
Naples and Lombardy. 

Don Carlos, invited to the throne of Naples by the 
nobility of that kingdom, resolved to avail himself of the 
moment, when the forces of Austria, called into action 
In to many diflbrent quarteraj were weakened by din- 
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persion. He comipenced his inarch in February, en« 
tered Naples in triuinph^ and was received with open 
arms by the people* The German viceroy, unable to 
offer any effective resistance, retired to Nocera, where 
he endeavoured to assemble the militia, with the inten^ 
tion of forming a camp at Barletta. But, rapidly pur¬ 
sued by the count de Montemar, he was compelled to 
give battle in the plain of Bitonto in AiHiglia, where he 
was completely routed on the 25th of May, a great 
number of his principal officers falling into the hands of 
the Spaniards. Don Carlos was now formally proclaimed 
king of Naples. Montemar, created duke of Bitonto in 
honour of the recent victory, quickly reduced Gaeta, 
Capua, and all the otlier places where any remnants of 
the imperialists yet lingered; and throwing 20,000 troops 
into Sicily, brought that place under the sovereignty of 
the new king. By this last achievement the whole 
country came into the possession of the Spaniards, ex¬ 
cept Messina, Syracuse, and Trepani. 

The progress of the allies in Lombardy, was equally 
disastrous to Austria. The united forces of France and 
Piedmont, commanded by the king of Sardinia and the 
venerable marshal de Villars *, reduced Tortona in the 
month of January. The imperial army, under the com¬ 
mand of count Merci, appeal in great strength on the’^ 
banks of the Po, cross^ that river in the face of the 
allies, obliged Villars to retreat, apd took the castle of 
Colorno. Villars, incapable of the fatigues of the cam^ 
paign, was compelled |>y iUness to retire to Turin, where 
lie died, covered with glory, at the age of eighty. His 
command devolved on the marshal de Coigny, who en¬ 
gaged the imperialiats on the^dth of June. Both lurmiea 

* When thl« brave veteran wm tnvit«d to place at the bead of 

the ermy deatined for Italy, he rraeaied the following Itnee Srom the ** Be- 
iaei!t"ofRadiie 

** 1 tu croia, cber Oaintn, one ina gtdre puu6e 

Flatte encore leur valeor et vlt dani. feur penai^! 

Tu croii quMlt me suivroieot encore a<rec plaiair, 

£t gu'tla recoimoltroient la vola de ienr vitir 1 '* 

Tlda wit la atteaied by Voltaire. Towarda the end of the siege of 
Mooebody asked hia age.—** Quel Ige avec-voua, moiMletur ho maiMsl I ** 
he reiiUed, ** Dana pen daejo^ j'auveli Jau-ao.** 
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foa^t with obstinacy from eleven in the morning until 
four in the afternoon. Early in the day, the count Merci 
was killed; but his place was supplied with courage 
and ability by the prince of Wirtemberg. The loss 
both aides was heavy ; and towards evening the imperi¬ 
alists retired in the Erection of Monte Cirugalo, leaving 
3000 dead bodies on the hekL From thence they re¬ 
treated to Reggio, and afterwards moved to the plains 
of Carpi, where count Konigsegg assumed the com¬ 
mand, surprised the French on the banks of the Sec- 
chia, and took SOOO prisoners, A general engagement 
subsequently took place at Guastalla, where the im¬ 
perialists were again obliged to retreat, with a loss of 
5000 men, crossing the Po, and taking post at Miran- 
dola. 

The emperor, thus pressed upon all'^sides, claimed 
from the king of England the succours stipulated by 
the second treaty of Vienna. The demand was just, 
and it was urged in a spirit which clearly evinced the 
emperor's conviction that it could not be refused. Eng¬ 
land was fairly committed to his cause, not alone by the 
treaty, but by the part she had taken to procure the 
exclusion of Stanislaus, the validity of whose election 
her minister at Warsaw refused to acknowledge. The 
Iclaim was formally urged upon the court of London by 
the imperial ambassador. It produced some differences 
of opinion, that plunged the administration into fresh 
cmbarrassmenta. The king was decidedly in favour of 
acceding to the demand at once the queen, generally 
indined to a pacific policy, did not venture to oppose 
tl>e desires of bis majesty, which were so obviously 
founded In honourable consideraiions ; lord Harrington, 
whose ofiioe had drawn him personally into the former 
negotiations with the court of Vienna, supported the 
same views, in which he was sustained by a portion of 
tlte cabinet. Walpole, alone, was opposed to the de¬ 
mand. The delicacy of his position, at this moment 
reduced him to an alternative no less painful than di£> 
ffoult. 



Engla^ was jipt b^ianing to feel die beae6Lcud 
efiecto of external peaofe and internal tranquillity. The 
burdens that were already laid upon the people were as 
heavy as they could austam^ consistently with that repose 
from which they expected to reap the benedts of ^k 
industry* To enalde the minister to engage in a con<- 
tinental war^ fresh taxes must of necessity be imposed 
on the nation ; and» as a general election was not far 
distant, the impolicy of such an experiment was obvious. 
If the interests of England were directly involved in the 
war, there might be some hope of feconciling it to pub^ 
lie opinion; but to plunge die country in a war for 
the ostensible purpose of giving a king to I’oland — a 
matter in which Great Britain was in no way concerned 
— could hardly produce any other result than to anni¬ 
hilate the popularity of the government. These reasons 
appeared to W alpole suf&cient to decide the question in 
the negative* On the other hand, the earnest wishes 
of the king, and the sacred pledges of a treaty, claimed 
the most serious consideration. He extricated himself 
from the dilemma by temporising with the difficulties it 
presented. 

The answer to the emperor, withojit positively re¬ 
fusing to assist him, evaded the demand by suggesting 
A middle course. It imported that the king of England 
regretted the events that had taken place; that he had 
employed his best offices to prevent the rupture, and 
would use all possible means to bring mattejrs to an 
amicable accommodation ; that as hostilities had arisen 
solely out of the affidrs of Poland, in which his m^esty 
had taken no part except that of peaceful mediation, 
his responsibility to participate in the quarrel yr^ by 
no means dear; that although he was always ready to 
fuldl his promises, and to testify his particular friend¬ 
ship for tile emperor, he must yet be satisBed that the 
demand for succours was founded on positive engage¬ 
ments before be involved his people in a war; and 
diat, therefore, he must carefully examine the aUe. 
gations mi bo^ aides, and ctms^t Ms allies, and put 
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ilimself in such a poaition as would enable him to 
proyide for hia own security and the execution of his 
engagements. ^ 

This answer was exactly calculated to obtain all thet 
Walpole required—time to make his arrangements, and 
to postpone the issue, however it might eventuate, until 
he had secured his mtgority in the approaching election., 
In the mean while, preparations were quietly set on 
foot for augmenting the land forces. 

The emperor was indignant at the treatment he re¬ 
ceived, and failing to procure tlie assistance of his 
ally by an /ippeal to his justice, he endeavoured to gain 
him by a stratagem. Well knowing the aversion of 
England to a marriage between an archduchess and a 
prince of the house of Bourbon, he artfully affected 
to renew the negotiation with Spain for the marriage of 
his second daughter with Don Carlos. The necessity 
for this alliance was strongly urged upon the British 
cabinet by the imperial ambassador, who represented in 
tlie strongest language the imperative obligation under 
which the emperor was placed of complying with the 
demands of Spain, unless England came to his assist¬ 
ance in the very next campaign, which must otherwise 
terminate in the destruction of the house of Austria 
and the equilibrium of Europe. But Walpole pene¬ 
trated the deception; and the minister at Vienna was 
instructed to state that even if it should appear that the 
emperor’s claim of succours was well-founded, there 
were several reasons why it was impossible for the 
king of England to assist him as early as he expected ; 
and that, as to the marriage of the archduchess, the 
hing no longer opposed it since it seemed to be the only 
means left for retrieving the emperor’s affairs: hut that 
due precautions must be taken for preserving the li¬ 
berties of Europe; one of the most effectual securities 
of which was the marriage of the eldest archduchess to 
the duke of Lorraine, under the guarantee of Spain. 

To these explanations the emperor returned a haughty 
end oi^y reply, dedaring his ^tertninatlon to support 
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his cause by the of arms^ and threatening to carry 
the war into Flanders^ by attacking France on the side 
of Lu3Lemburg. 

In the midst of these contentions^ the last session of 
the parliament opened on the 17th of January. Hia ma. 
jesty was carefiil to announce in his speech that he was 
in no ways engaged in the war carrying on against the 
emperor; that occasion required more than ordinary 
prudence and circumspection^ and that he had therefore 
thought it proper to take time to consider the measures 
that would be most likely to conduce to the common 
safety. In the mean while he recommended .that^ as all 
Europe was preparing for arms, England should put 
herself in a posture of defence. Such was the unchange¬ 
able policy of Walpole. He constantly predicted that 
the crown of England would be fought for on British 
ground, and he seems to have invariably shaped his plans 
to meet such an emergency; averting the danger he 
dreaded by being always prepared to encounter it. 

The motion on the addieBB^ as usual, produced a vio« 
lent discussion, and ended in acquiescence. The tactics 
of the opposition in this session were formed by Boling- 
broke, and conducted with consummate ability by sir 
William Wyndhain, who, speaking upon almost every 
question of importance, distinguished himself by the 
energy, variety, and courage he displayed. 

Foreign affairs ap|iearing to present the most vuhteralde 
points for attack were first assuled, and several attempts 
were made to implicate the administration in the war of 
the allies; but, foiled in all their efibrts, the opposition 
abandoned the subject, and addressed all ^eir strength to 
domestic questions. They opened the siege by endeavour¬ 
ing to revive the clamour about the excise, insinuating 
that the minister only waited a favooralde opportunity 
to resume his obnoxious project. Walpole met them 
with a distinct disclaimer, that set all doubts at rtst: ^ 

1, for my part," he exdaimedj assure this btinse, 1 
am not so mad as oner again to engage hi any thing tliat 
koks like an eadse, thm^, in tay own private o^i^on, 
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I itdiik it wot a tdtieiBe tkot would liove tended very 
tymck to dbe interett of the nation/’ 

The standing army^ at on all former occaalona, led 
to 4 dehate of great estasperation^ «urgued> however^ v«Sth 
more than ordinary beat and animation. The thape. ui 
which tbit perpetual source of strife was brought for¬ 
ward by. lord Morpeth^ immediately after the mutiny 
bill had been disposed of^ was remarkable for its novelty 
and its ijoconsisteney with the principles professed by 
its mover and supporters. Having expounded^ in bis 
introductory speech^ the da| 2 ger 8 arising from the 
maintenance of a military force under the control of 
the crown^ his lordship concluded by moving for a bill 
to ** seme the constitution by preventing officers not 
above the rank of colonels from being deprived of their 
commissions, otherwise than by judgment of a court- 
martial, or by an address of either house of parliament.” 
The main argument on which this motion zested was 
the risk of aibitrary power in which the country was 
placed having a large dlandiug army completdy at 
the disposal of the sovereign, and the consequent neces¬ 
sity of rendering it independent of all autliority except 
that of parliament. The substance of the arguments 
on the other side exposes very satisfactorily the self- 
contradiction oi such a measure emanating from a 
party whose profhssed object was the defence of the 
liberties of tiie people. It was urged in reply, that the 
great danger to be guarded against in aU armies was 
the danger of making them Independfmt; that the most 
impmtant of all restraintn ;.on the military was the 
prerogative vested in the crown of diaplacing officers 
on suspicion; but that should such power be once 
transferred to the army, the period would not be far 
distant when the whole constitution would be at its 
mercy ; that at present the ^my was dependent m the 
and parlii^nt; but if officers were to possess 
a permanent interest in their commissions, the (uroam 
and pwrliatnent would speectily become depeizdmtt on 
tiieanny ; that due biU wmild o]^ a dkxw |ho # 
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mission of evory species of miliuty Ueenoe and oppres¬ 
sion ; and that should a wluction of the army at any 
future period be delermiriod a^pon, it could not under 
such circumstances be effected. Walpole observed that 
if the motion, passed into a law^ the government of 
England would have an irresistible tendency to a itrato* 
cracy*^ or military constitution. He instanced the 
case of an ambitious general aspiring to perpetuate his 
authority, and to rise above all control; and illustrating 
the case with the name of the duke of Marlborough, 
he showed how such a bill would facilitate the daring 
projects of such a man* If an officer should resolve to 
oppose in every thing the measures of the government, 
he maintained that it was the duty of the minister to 
advise the king to cashier him. It was by the prero¬ 
gative Kihtch the king possessed of removing any officer 
he pleased that he was enabled to execute the laws, and 
preserve the peace of the kingdom; if a wrong use 
were made of that prerogative, his ministers were ac¬ 
countable for it to parliameht; but it could not be taken 
from him, iior diminished without destroying tlie con 
stitution. These arguments were decisive; and the 
motion was negatived, without even being carried to a 
division* 

On the same day on which this mottion was thrown 
out of the commons, a bill of similar import was pre¬ 
sented to the house of lords by the duke of Marlborough; 
and after a debate, in which lord Scarborough, who 
with great m^tanimily resigned hia office of master of 
the horse, in order to place* his vote above suspicion* 
especially distinguished himself, it was also tweeted 
without a division. 

Defeated on the general question, the opposition de¬ 
manded a personal inquiry, moving luinidtaneously in 
both houses for an address to his majesty, requesting 
tliat he would graciously inform the parliamait by whose 
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advice he had been pleased to discharge the duke of 
Bolton and lord Cobham^ and R’hat crimes were alleged 
against them* If the fosiner motion was an open‘ at« 
tack on the prerogative of the crown^ this motion assailed 
the prerogative by a side-wind ; but there was this very 
important difference between them, that the fomier 
aimed at the destruction of the prerogative, while the 
latter merely proceeded upon the legitimate right of par¬ 
liament to inquire into tlie grounds upon which the pre¬ 
rogative had been exercised in a particular instance, 
Walpole, however, who had admitted this right in the 
previous debate, was by no means disposed to indulge his 
opponents with a practical illustration of the theory he 
had himself set up, and maintained a strict silence. 
The ** question*’ was called as soon as the mover and 
seconder, Sandys and Puiteney, sat down: sir William 
Wyndham in vain endeavoured to provoke ministers 
into a discussion; and the question** being called again, 
the motion was thrown out by a majority of 59* It was 
also negatived in the lords. 

A more popular measure was next attempted, the re. 
vival of a bill that had excited much discussion in king 
William’s mgn, securing the freedom of parliament by 
limiting the number of officers (civil and military) in 
the house of commons* The numl)er was left blank in 
the bill, to be filled up at the discretion of the house. 
It was urged on the side of ministers that a sufiScient 
security against placemen was afforded by that parlia¬ 
mentary provision which requires a re-election when a 
member accepts a place. On the other hand, the evil 
complained of bad grown to such excess that it obviously 
demanded some restriction] for it was not to be dis- 
sembled that a house of commons including so many 
placemen gave an undue preponderance to die minister. 
The bill, however, was treated with that convenient levity 
which affords so easy an escape from argument; and, 
altlioagh it was supported by several votes drawn from 
the ministerial ranks by the necessity of propitiating the 
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constituents At the general election^ it was lost by a small 
majority.* 

The whole policy of the opposition throughout the 
session was to bring the government into public odium at 
this crisis, on the eve of their appeal to the country, 
Walpole detected and exposed their tactics at the very 
opening of the session ; and the variety of motions they 
afterwards poureil in upon both houses^ with the perfect 
knowledge lieforehaiul that they must failj accurately 
fulfilled the predictions of the ministen is usual/* 
said that sagacious statesman^ for some people to make 
motions rather to fix unpopular things on others> than 
to have an^ information for tlieraselves: they make mo¬ 
tions in order to make a figure in the votes^ which are 
sent to all parts of tlie nation^ and to serve some parti¬ 
cular ends of their own. When a negative is put upon 
any such motion^ they are then ready to cry out, ^ We 
would have relieved you, vte would have extricated you 
from all the difficulties you labour under, but we were 
by power denied tlie means of doing it/ This is a 
piece of management, it is a sort of parliamentary play, 
which has always been practised by those who oppose 
the measures of die administration: 1 remembeir it as 
long as I remember parliaments, and have by my own 
experience been acquainted with it; I can remember 
motions made with no other view but to have a negative 
put upon them; and, particularly at tiie beginning of a 
session, the language of such gentlemen baa tdways been, 

* We must give them^no rest, but mtdte motion after 
motion: if they agree in any motion we make, it will 
distress them; and if they put a negative upon every 
one, it will render them odious among the people/ This, 
I say, has been always the common practice ^ tlioae 

who are resolved, at any rate, to <q^se die adimnia* 

( 

* Cftxe fikrH thst MTaliMle did not tpeak in tbn <lebate, cont^tlne htan> 
•etr With slvinif B silent vote. Ilili is a mistake into whfrb cfiat awMuosi 
and accurate historian seems to liave tieen levi by Chandler, who eniiu Uie 
latter half of the debate in hi* ** History amf Proi'oedinm of the Kooie *4 
CcmimoiH*’ Walpole's sficech is reportml io full taCebbettl ^'PatUn* 
BieMary lifaHory, vul ka. pp. S8S, 3Sa 

r i 
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tratioD.'* And, it may be added, that it has continued 
to be the common practice to the present day. 

But the grand battle of the opposition was reserved 
for an attempt to repeal the septennial act. In this 
great popular motion, supported by the nation out of 
doors, and fortified by justice, the principal speakers, at 
both sides put forth their whole strength. The most 
remarkable speeches were those of Wyndham and WaL- 
poJe. The former drew an imaginary cltaracter of a 
minister in whose hands the honour of the country had 
become tarnished, who had possessed himself of immense 
wealth, the spoils of the people, and whose conduct was 
screened from investigation by a corrupt niajbrity; and, 
connecting with tliis picture the porXrait of a prince un¬ 
acquainted with the interests or inclinations of his people, 
weak, capricious,*^and actuated at once by the passions 
of ambition and avarice, he demanded, could any greater 
curse befal a country than the combination of such a 
minister, such a parliament, and such a prince.^ Wal¬ 
pole replied by drawing the character of an anti-mi¬ 
nister, who considered himself tlie only jierson capable 
of conducting the affairs of the hation, and who sue* 
ceeded in gaining over to his side some persons of fine 
parts and others of malignant dispositions, who were 
constantly uttering the venom he infused into them: 
he supposed such an anti-minister to be in a country 
where he ought not to be, and where he could have been 
only by an act of mercy, yet labouring with all his arts 
to destroy the fountain from whence that mercy flowed; 
he supposed liini x^oniracting friendships with the am¬ 
bassadors of princes who were at enmity with his own ; 
then endeavouring to procure, through his creatures in 
parliament^ secrets prejudicial to his native country for 
their use, and, in case of failure, disseminating alarms 
through the nation that a wicked minister and corrupt 
m^ority refused the materials to enable justice to be 
done to the people; he further supposed this minister 
to have travelled, and at every court to have betrayed 
the secrets of the courts he had previously visited, desti- 
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tute of all faith and honour, and betraying every master 
he had ever tervetl. The effect of this philippic was 
electrical. The ma.jority of those whigs who had con¬ 
sented to be made the instruments of Bolingbroke’s re¬ 
venge became ashamed of the alliance, and abandoned 
him. Even Pulteney was so alarmed at the fatal con¬ 
sequences of his unpopularity, that he advised him to 
go into retirement; a piece of advice which Boling- 
broke adopted as soon as the result of the ensuing general 
election develojied a large majority for the minister, and 
proved to him that all chance of his restoration to power, 
or even of a seat in the lords, was at an end. My part 
is over,*' he observed in a letter to Wyndham; and he 
who remains on the stage after his pari is over deserves 
to be hissed off.” 

The motion was negatived by a majority of 247 
against 184, and the hopes of the opposition for that ses¬ 
sion were annihilated. The ministry, exposed to inces¬ 
sant harassing attacks, were in every instance triumphant; 
and the king dissolver! the parliament, on the 18 th of April, 
in a speech in which the constitutional rights of the 
crown and the people were very plausibly described as 
l)eing mutual and inseparable. A new parliament was 
immediately convoked by royal proclamation. 

Extraordinary efforts were made by both parties during 
the elections. The breach of faith towards Austria was 
branded as an act of infamy ; and the Austrian ambassa¬ 
dor, acting on the policy that had been attempted on 
several occasions before, during the present and the 
former reign, plotted with the opposition, and appealed 
to the people against the king. The emperor carried his 
resentment so far as to conspire for the removal of Wal¬ 
pole, and employed an emissary at the court of Eondon, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to sow dissensions in 
the cabinet and ihe palace. Even the king was so dis-^ 
pleased, that queen Caroline bad considerable difioulty 
in averting his serious anger from sir Robert Walpole, 
by ingeniouBly casting the censure upon Horace Walpole, 
to vrhoae tKiuncds riie affheted to attribute the inactivity 

» $ 
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of England. Notwithstanding the pressure of these cir¬ 
cumstances, however, the minister persevered in his pa¬ 
cific course throughout the recess, laying great stress 
upon the necessity of obtaining the concurrence of, the 
itatcs-general, hitherto supine and vacillating; an4 he 
succeeded so far as to secure the emperor's consent to 
the articles of a secret convention, which would have 
terminated the war but for the insincerity of cardinal 
Fleury, whose fundamental principle at this period was 
to separate England from the states-general. It soon 
became evident that hostile preparations could no longer 
be delayed witli safety; and Walpole gradually and with 
reluctance yielded to the conviction. 

Enormous sums were expended in the elections. 
Walpole is said to have contributed no less than 60 , 000 /. 
out of his private fortune.* The issue was, on the whole, 
favourable to the ministry j but a few votes were lost. 

735. Parliament assembly on the 14th of January ; and the 
king’s speech alluded to the plan that had been formed 
as the basis of a general negotiation, suggesting, at the 
same time, the urg«mt necessity of maintaining a posture 
of defence. The opposition appeared in unusual strength, 
and several amendments were moved, and argued with 
ability in both houses; but the ministerial party de¬ 
feated their opponents in the upper house with a ma¬ 
jority of fifty, and in the lower with a majority of eighty. 

The business of the session was fbr the most part 
destitute of public interest, produdilg few debates, and 
none that the administration. The aubsidiary 

treaty with Denmark was approved ; and in the com¬ 
mittee on the supply, not, however, strug¬ 

gle, 30,000 seamen, were voted, and It was agiM that 
the army should be augmented to the number of 25,744 
ef^tive mem The Mng prorogued the selsioii on the 
15th of May, and went to Hanover, leaving the legency 
in the hands of the queen during his absence. 

A new Mmroe of disturbance occurred at tlfia time tsu 
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the continent, which threatened to increase the difficulty 
of bringing about an arrangement amongst the European 
|)Owera. It arose from a frivolous dispute about the pri¬ 
vileges of the Portuguese minister resident at the court 
of Madrid. Some of that minister's servants, having 
been accused of assisting in the rescue of a malefactor, 
were arrested and carried to prison. This circumstance 
was treated as an Infraction of the law of nations, and 
strongs remonstraficea were made against it. On the 
other side^ the Spanish ambassador resident at Lisbon 
was instructed to demand satisfaction for the intemper¬ 
ance of the Fortii^gueae minister, but instead of obtaining 
redress, nineteen of his ienrants were seized and im. 
prisoned. Them waft at a breach between the two 
courts. The ministers severally returned home, and 
both countries prepare<l fi^r instant hostilities. 

In this extremity, Portttgal,finable to cope with the su¬ 
perior power of Spain, applied to assistanoe to England 
—.entangled oti all sides, as the toraes too truly asserted, 
in treaties and engagements. As England derived great 
commercial advantages from her aUiauce with Portugal, 
the demand was immediately complied with, and sir 
John Norris was sent to the Tagus with a powerful fleet 
It must have seemed inexplicable to Austria that England 
should have refused to aid her on the ground that Great 
Britain Whs not concerned in the succession to the 
throne of Poland, and that she now came forward to 
isaist Portugal in a quarrel about an mnbatsiador*s ser¬ 
vants. But the inconsistency was in some measure 
duninished by the strict instructions tW were given to 
sir Johh^T^oy^ not to act ofensively against Spun, but 
simply to protect the trade of English subjects, and to 
defend the coast and commerce of ^'Portugal. The de- 
monstrathm was fortunately sufficient for ail purposes; 
and Spalnj ilthmigh she complained latterly of par¬ 
tial condu^ of Ehgknd, agreed to a cbnveotkm id duly, 
whkh was soon afterwards followed by a treaty of peaise, 

Thvmighout the whole of this period the negotlatiotia 
wm bomjUmed between Engh^d mid the otHitk of 
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Vienna, Paris^ and Madrid. The great olgect of Wal¬ 
pole waa to detach the allies, and to effect a separate paci¬ 
fication. It required consummate address, and indexible 
resolution in resisting the appeals of tlie emperor; to 
enable him to effect this object. The duplicity of ciir- 
dinal Fleury, and the jealousy of Spain, perpetually 
thwarted him in the progress of his plans, which were 
still further embarrassed by the rage and despair of the 
emperor, whose anxiety at last became so overwhelming, 
that apprehensions were gravely entertained lest the 
conflict might shake his reason. His reproaches against 
England were dictated under an impression that the dis¬ 
memberment of his empire was inevitable; and even 
Prince Eugene was so convinced of the impossibility of 
preserving it, that he thought the wisest course would be 
to recall the imperial troops into the hereditary dominions, 
and leave the rest to France, unless the maritime powers 
promptly interposed* To such a height of frenzy was 
the Austrian cabinet worked, that count Sinzendorft 
exclaimed, that the refusal of England to fulfil her en. 
gagement was the death-warrant of the emperor. No 
malefactor," he said, was ever carried with so hard a 
doom to the gibbet." He was for taking revenge on a 
comprehensive scale, beginning with the burning of 
Amsterdam. There is and there shall be," said this 
impetuous counsellor, no separate negotiation. The 
only means left for the emperor is to set Are to the four 
comers of the world, and to perish, if he must perish, 
in the general conflagration.'* 

Yet a separate negotiation waseflkcted notwithstand^ 
ing* The aim of the English minister was to make it 
the interest of France to co-operate in his efforts for 
tlie restoration of tranquillity, by candidly agreeing to 
such conditions as would justify cardinal Fleury in 
deserting Spain, and making a separate accommodatioii 
with the emperor. The only terms upon which France 
could be induced to enter into this Arrangement were 
the exchange of l<orraine for Tuscany, to be proposed 
and executed by the interference of EngUmd. Having 
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ascertained this to be the secret view of the French 
cabinet^ the next step was to procure the consent of the 
emperor. The plan was accordingly laid before him, 
and his reply was distinguished by a tone of candour 
which conferred dignity upon his misfortunes. He 
declared himself grateful for the friendship of the king 
of England^ and said, that although in a similar case 
he* would not have withheld real succours, yet he was 
willing to believe that the disappointment, however 
fatal to himself and bis family, was unavoidable ; that 
he would pay all imaginable deference to the advice 
now communicated ; but that, as the exchange did not 
wholly depend on himself, he would consult his council 
before he hound himself by a promise to agree to it. ’ 

In the mean while hostilities were actuary, though not 
avowedly, suspended on the Rhine, and the negotiations 
proceeded through a variety of obstacles. The minis¬ 
ters of Spain, irritated at the rumoured secession of 
France, did not hesitate to accuse tliat power of treach¬ 
ery, and don Patinho (a statesman of whom Fieury 
said that he always spoke as well as wrote in cipher), 
went so far as to propose that the French commerce 
with Spain should he by some overt means impeded 
and stopped. Thus we shall," he observed, re¬ 
venge ourselves upon the cardinal in the most easy and 
efTectual manner, and kill him with a staff of cotton/' 
Walpole took prompt advantage of these querulous 
humours, and by his adroit diplomacy efihctually Ten« 
dered the breach irreparable. 

The result of these prolonged and complicated nego¬ 
tiations was the signature of preliminaries for a general 
pacification. So unexpected a triumph of statesman-like 
intrigue astonished even the sceptic Bolinghroke, who 
declared, that if the Eogiiidi ministers had any hand 
in it, they were wiser than he thought them; and If 
not, they were much luckier than they deserted to 
be/’ * 

The terms of the preliminaries were uniteMlly ad- 
• JLniiid Herwf to Horsoe 
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mitted to be just and honourable to all parties; and 
ihufl^ by a steady perseverance in a pacific course of 
policy^ against even the wishes of the king, and amidst 
the distraction of a divided cabinet^ Walpole efibctually 
restored tranquillity to Europe. 
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CHAP. X. 

1736—1738. 

PROCFEDIKaS IV FARtlAMENT.-TUMULTS OCrASlONEI) BY THt 

GIN ACT.—THK KING GOES TO HANOVm.— 1-OUElOB POUCT 

OP WALPOLR. — tlKRlOUS RIOTS IN PDJNRUHGU.-DEBATES 

UPON THEM IN BOTH HOUSES,-Bll.t OF FAINS AND PEN¬ 

ALTIES AGAINST THE PROVOST AND CORPORATION.—* FUKTHKIV 

ALIENATION OP THE SINKING FUND.-PROPOSAL S'O REDEEM 

*1 

THE SOUTH-SEA ANNUITIES NEGATIVED. - > MOI'ION TO INCREASE 
THE ALLOW \Ntr, TO THE PKiNl’E OF WALE.S. - DRAMATIC 
CENSORSHIP ESTABLISHED.— DJITERENI’ES BETVt'KEN THE KINO 
AND THE PKINCK.—DECLINING I'OPUJ ARITV OP MINISTERS. 
— DEATH 01‘ THE QUriN.—SPANISH DEPREDATIONS IN THE 

WEST INDIES.-KEPOWTS OF THF OPPOSITION TO REDUCE THE 

STANDING ARMY AND TO PKECIPIPATE A WAR.-GREAT PUBLIC 

AIN. 

-increasing DIEEICULTIES OF THE MIKLSTUY.-A'PUBLICA- 

TIQN OP THE DEBATPS PROHIBITED.-CLOSE OF THE SESSION.— 

' CONVENTION WITH SPAIN SIGNED AT MADRID. 

Parliament assembled on the 15th of January* 
speech from the throne produced a sentiment of unan¬ 
imity that was rare in those times. I'he settlement of 
Europe was a subject of congratulation above the reach 
of party rancour ; and the opposition acknowledged in 
silence the wisdom of the measures pursued by the 
administration. The address passed both houses without 
a division,* 

The same acquiescence in the ministerial policy^ in 
reference to foreign affairs^ was observed witli scarcely 
a solitary interrupuon^ to the end of the session ; and 

* The ftCfcounjf of the del)«te« In the PArlSaYReBlary HiEtcnry^* coni- 
mencitig with thu yeer takci the form, generally, of a eomirifftCimi of the 
argumenl* eroulored on both tildes, ra her tiia« a rofNtrt of the utMWCliei af 
the members, with a few exceptimis. Up D> the year 17S&i thB 
were reported with sufSeient regularity In a pubHcatUm called tivt ** jPt^ 
t>ca] atatei but after that tune the «[Joeches were given m the ** iShjrtttle. 
man’s*' aud the Magaflnes; and frr*m those perloil&esli the 

editor of (b^ ** Fartiameutary BUtory ** derived hit matertiila 
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the Influence of the government was so decisive^ that 
even upon domestic questions not one attempt wag 
made by the opposition to embarrass the minister. The 
princip^ business that occupied the attention of parlia¬ 
ment was a motion for the repeal of those clauses in 
the test act which excluded protestant dissenters from 
civil offices. Walpole opposed this motion from political 
necessity. He was afraid of the cry of ** The church 
in danger !'' and yielded to the debasing superstition of 
the age. But he endeavoured to balance this piece of 
intolerance by supporting a bill for the relief of the 
quakers, who complained bitterly of the legal perse¬ 
cutions to which they were ex’Jjosed, for their conscien¬ 
tious refusal to pay tithes. This bill passed the commons, 
but was thrown out of the lords, where the church 
and the law coalesced to expel a measure, which, how¬ 
ever just in principle, was injurious to the pecuniary 
interests of both. 

A better spirit was manifested in the repeal of the 
ancient ftatutes against conjuration and w'itchcraft, 
which up to this time continued to darken with their 
absurdity the judicial code of the country ; nor ought it 
to be omitted, to the honour of the legislature, that no 
movement whatever was made to repress the progress 
of methodism, which at this period started into life 
under the auspices of Wliitfield and Wesley, and spread 
rapidly amongst the people. Those celebrated founders 
of the sect known generally by the name of Methodists, 
were regularly ordained priests of the English church, 
the former adopting the Calvinistic, the latter the 
Armenian dogmas ; under which divisions they drew 
great multitudes after them; preaching in the fields, 
enduring much ridicule and vulgar persecution, and 
persisting in their spiritual mission with an enthusiasm 
rarely paralleled, but not free from that extravagance 
which is usually regarded as the type of fanatidain* 
The eatly exhibitions of these energetic labourers in 
^e cause of religious independence atU'acted so much 
notice, and provolted such animadversions, that the 
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government was frequently urged to adopt some severe 
measures for checking the diffusion of their opinions. 
Bqt all suggestions of that nature were firmly resisted. 
The latitude of judgment allowed by the church of Eng¬ 
land was felt to be wholly irreconcilable with enactments 
for prohibiting the exercise of a right which was ex¬ 
pressly asserted and triumphantly vindicated in its own 
constitution; and, although this right has been too often 
violated by the heads of the church, it never can be set 
aside, without destroying the vital principle of the 
reformed faith. 

The tranquillity of the parliament at this period was 
strongly contrasted with the turbulence of the lower 
classes, who broke out into tumults in reference to a 
tax upon spirituous liquors, which was imposed with a 
view to check the consumption of those inflammatory 
poisons. The extreme severity of the bill, instead of 
producing the effect contemplated by its authors, led to 
the clandestine sale of gin to a greater extent than if it 
had been sold openly. The natural desire to procure 
the forbidd^m enjoyment carried the people into the 
wildest excesses, terminating in frauds and riots; 
which, as Walpole predicted, forced his successors to 
modify an enactment that increased the evil it was 
intended to al)olish. 

The prorogation of parliament took place on the 
20th of May, when his majesty acquainted both houses 
that a convention concerning the execution of the pTe-«* 
Hminary articles between Austria and France had been 
communicated to both courts, and iltat negotiationB 
were in progress to settle the general pdcificatipn* He 
tliien announced his intention to visit Germany, now 
grown into an annual custoin> leaving the queen^ as 
before, at the head of the administradoii during bh 
absence. 

Three distinct objects occupied his alien** 

tion wh0e he remained in Hanover: -—the aetthmmi of 
the succession to Beig and* Juliers, which, the reigning 
line beit^ on the eve of extiuction^ was contest' by 
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tbo king of Prlls^ia ard the prince palatine of 8ultz- 
bach ; —the fomia icn of a league between the mari¬ 
time powers and Swi cUii and Denmark ; — and the 
mediation between Ku.ssia and the Porte. His majestjr 
was strongly in favour of taking a direct part in thes^ 
proceedings; M'aJpoie was opposed to all interference 
on the part of Enpkfid. The skilful management of 
the minister was, peihaps, never more conspicuous 
than in the elaborate correspondence that ensued, by 
which he completely succeeded in dissuading the king 
to abandon his designs, which w'ould' have had die 
inevitable edect of apt tangling England in fresh engage, 
inents, without holding out any prospect whatever of 
national ailvantagc. 

The riots, in the mean while, rose to an alarming 
height in London, and the agitation they produced was 
considerably increased by disturbances amongst the 
weavers in Spitalfiehls, in consequence of the employ- 
ment of a number of Irish artisans, who, satisfied with 
a low rate of wages, provoked the vengeance of the 
regular hands by thus reducing the roaiket value of 
labour. But the anxiety excite<l by these ciicumstances 
was suddenly diverted to another quarter by an outrage 
of a very remarkable kind, which demanded the prompt 
and vigorous interference of the government. 

It happened that one Vt^ilson, a smuggler, was sen¬ 
tenced to be hanged at Edinburgh for a robbery he 
committed on the collector of customs. Having ex¬ 
hibited extraordinary courage and presence of mind in 
escape of a fellow-prisoner from tRe midst 
of lili guards during divine service, the magistrate 
eonsidei^ It necessary to increase the precautions for 
his execution, by ordering into attendance the train 
bands and dty guards to prevent a rescue. When the 
execution was over, the magistrates retired ; and at ri)at 
moment, popular towards the gallows to 

cut down tire body^., In the disorder that ensued, the 
tailiiary were attacked wirit stones; and captain Por- 
t^ua, the commandant, was insulted, and atrudt re* 
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poatedly. Provoked at the outrage, he unfortunately 
ordered the soldiers to fire: five persons were killed, 
and several vrounded. For having proceeded to extre¬ 
mities without an order from Uie civil magistrates, 
Porteous was tried and condemned to death; but in 
consequence of the mitigating circumstances that entered 
into the case, the qneen-regent sent down a respite of 
six weeks, to afford time for an ample investigation 
into the whole facts. The populace of Edinburgh, 
however, highly incensed with Porteous, and urged to 
violence, it is suspected, by ^lersons in a superior station 
of life, forced the prison of the Tolhooth on the evening 
of the day originally destined for his execution, and 
dragging the prisoner into the Grass Market, hung him 
on a dyer*s cross post, close to the common place for 
the execution of delinquents. This act of savage fero¬ 
city was planne^l with such vigilance, and carried into 
effect so rapidly, that the multitude was enableil to 
disperse quietly before the aid of the military could lie 
called in. A reward of 200/. was offered by proclama¬ 
tion for the detection of the perpetrators, but the com¬ 
pact amongst them was t(X) close to he penetrated. 

This afiair engrossed a large space in the debates of 1737. 
parliament which opened on the 1st of February* Both 
houses expressed their abhorrence of the tumults that 
had taken place in London and Edinburgh, and prof¬ 
fered their hearty support to the royal authority for the 
maintenance of the public peace. The legislative pro¬ 
ceedings that were founded upon the murder qif For* 
teouf are memorable for their unprecedented 
marking emphatically the horror with whkh the cmliRge 
was regarded in England. A parliamentary inquiry 
wu ordered in the first instance. Lindsay^ fite memW 
for £<Uahurgh, the provost, and civil magistrate^ the 
comniander*in>chicf of the forces, and diree Scotch 
judges, were examined separcyty at the bar ; and al* 
though it appeared that the mr^trates were not suf- 
ficietitly active in preventing or suppressing the riot, 
no kgpal evidence was obtained sufficient to convict 
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them, nor could the outrage be traced to any ain^e 
person concerned in it. Notwithstanding this defi¬ 
ciency of proof, however, such was the indignation of 
the lords that a bill of pains and penalties was brought 
in against the provost and city, by which the former 
was to be imprisoned and incapacitated from holding 
any civil employment, the guard of the city was to he 
abolished, and the Netherbow gates, which had been 
dosed by the mob to prevent the entrance of the sol* 
diers, were to be taken away. It was even suggested 
by lord Carteret that the city had forfeited its charter 
—a proposition too monstrous to be seriously enter¬ 
tained. 

The bill was strenuously opposed by all the Scotch 
peers, who truly argued that the existing laws were 
foully adequate to meet the case, and that the bill was 
iniquitous in principle, since it proposed to punish a 
whole community for offences which were within the 
reach of the inferior courts of justice* Some grave 
doubts, also, were urged as to whether the infliction of 
such penafties did not involve a direct violation of the 
articles of union. So bold and vigorous was the oppo¬ 
sition that the bill was committed by a majority of only six 
votes. Fresh debates took place on each reading; and in 
one instance it was carried merely by the casting vote 
of the chairman df the committee. The resistance in 
the commons was even more vehement than in the 
lords ; and at length the most obnoxious clauses were 
rejected, and the biU was reduced to an act sim^ily dis¬ 
abling the provost from bolding any office under go¬ 
vernment, and imposing a fine on the corporation of 
.2000/. for the benefit of tlie widow of Porteous. In 
this amended form it was agreed to by the lords* A 
second bill was also passed, containing extraordinary 
provisions for the defteetion of th6 murderers; and it 
was ordered for a stated time to be read to the people 
IVom the pulpits. Both measures produced a feeHag of 
fuiiversai indignattou in Scotland, where they were re¬ 
garded by aQ dassea aa infiicfing a deep wound on die 
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fifttional honour. The immediate effect Uiey produced 
was to ensure the return at the next election of a 
majority of Scotch members on the side of the oppo* 
sitioQ. 

JSarly in March, Walpole, following out his plan of 
evading taxation by tlm appropriation of the sinking 
fund, proposed in tlie committee of supply that one 
million should be taken from the sinking fund, and ap¬ 
plied to the redemption of a million of old South Sea 
aniflxities. This motion was warmly opposed, but even¬ 
tually carried; when sir John Barnard moved for a 
bill to enable his majesty to raise money either by tlie 
sale of annuities, or by borrowing at a rate of interest 
not exceeding three per cent., to be applied towards 
the redemption of the South Sea annuities. The pro¬ 
fessed object of this motion was to give ease to the 
people by enabling parliament to diminish the taxes. 
Walpole was greatly embarrassed by this proposal, 
which was strongly supported by the landed interest 
and calculated to produce extensive and permanent be* 
nehts to the country. It was obvious tliat th^ovem- 
ment had no desire to liquidate the public debt; but 
that, on the contrary, they wished to perpetuate it, from 
a conviction that it added considerably to their infiuence 
and security. But, as this was a species of policy that 
could not be conveniently avowed, the" motion was met 
by an ingenious amendment to include all the public 
creditors as well as the South Sea annuitants in the bill. 
The difficulty was to borrow money enough at so low a 
rate of interest jto liquidate the whole, which amo|inted 
at that time to 47,866,596/. This difficulty, which 
seemed to render the scheme impracticable, induced , the 
Houi« to negative the proposal, which #as all the mi* 
nister wanted. 

The supporters of tile administration were placed in 
an awkward dilemma this session by a motion introdimed 
by Puiteney for an address to the king, requesting ihgt 
his mi^esty would be pleated to settle 100,00011 per 
anhum out of the eivO list rcycsmes on At . 

roL. X, o 
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Wales, who in the preceding year bad married the prin« 
ces Augusta of Saxe Gotha. Ministers opposed the mo* 
tion, on the ground that it was an encroachment on the 
king's prerogative^ and it was thrown out by a majority 
of 30, The result was an entire alienation between ^e 
court and L^cester house. The prince was now com¬ 
pletely thrown into the arms of the opposition. His 
resentment against the courtiers was unbounded^ and 
not altogether unreasonable; since in the former reign 
his father when prince enjoyed an income of 100,000/. 
per annum out of a civil list of only 700,000/., while 
' his allowance out of a civil list of 800,00(1/. was only 
50,000/. Many of those persons who held places under 
the government were unwilling to divide on this question, 
from a natural desire to keep on good terms with tlie heir 
to the throne, and his royal highness was consequently 
advised to apply to parliament for an additional grant 
of 50,000/.; but be refused, asserting that the nation 
had already done enough for his family, and that he 
‘Would r^her beg his bread from door to door than be a 
farther %arge to them." 

A bill for the reformation of the stage, commonly 
called the Flay-house bill, was introduced this session, 
and hurried through both houses with a degree of haste 
which exposes the administration with which it origi¬ 
nated to the suspicion of being desirous to avoid the tlis- 
cussion of its principle. By this lutl it was enacted 
that all new dramatic pieces riiould in future be submit¬ 
ted to the inspecrion the lord chamberlain, and none 
should he allowed to be acted except those that were 
wnetioiied by his express licence. The increasing 
licentiousness of the stage was alleged in evidence of 
rile necessity of ’rids despotic measure, and a censorship 
was for the first time formally established in JBhigland 
over that department of literature whkh is addressed 
above all others to the afieettons, sympathies, and intel¬ 
ligence of the people.*^ The only opposition ^at appears 

* CQx«Mlitalnt Umt Oin pover wii» Always rfildaot in the 1o(^ chain- 
lNirUUi» sod Ibst the net cT pilrUaaicni nndercoBiiiitoKUwa inetcly tnatiirod 
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to have b^n offered to it was a single speech by lortl 
Chesterfield^ pregnant with noble aentiinente and a 


to him the encient authority he pcMsewied before the appointment of the 
master of the revels A. variety of works might be etted to prove that this 
U an error, notwithstanding the array of authorities Irlth which the bio* 

n her of WaltMile endeavours to sustain hi« assertion. The powers, such 
ey were, originaliy exercised by the lord chamtwrlaiti, were louse and 
indetlnite He cannot be said at any period to hfive held a remorship. 
Tlie master of the revels, an officer who iiiheriteri the functions of the lord 
of misrule (see kVarton's Hiatorf r/ knelmh Poetr^t passimi, gradually 
usurped the privilege of superintending the tnnrais of the stage, but it 
might be very easily shown tiMt his authority was little better than nominal, 
and that he really had nn means nJ enforcing it when, from any cause, he 
wished to opprcM the players Ills power, probably, was unlimited over the 
children of the reiels, and, perliafit also over the chiUlrcn of 8i PhuI’s and 
the chapel, although it docs notapfiear that, except upon peroonal grounds, 
he ever interfered with the choice of their entertainments U he licensing of 
plays was evident!v a mere matter uf form, or we should surely be enabled 
to trace>otne instances of arbitrary rejection In queen Khxaboth’s time, 
and even still later, there w< eoinpaiues of players retained by the nobility, 
in addition to the regular aCTors licensed ana protected by the crown The 
only authority to which any of them seem to have been subjected was that 
of the magistrates, who shut up their houses or imprisoned the iilayers 
whenever they thought At Stowe, m his hurv^y rf / ondtm, furnishes a 
curious instance of this, which took place In 15S1 ‘^Thus once," he says, 
** the lord treasurer sigiiiAed to the lord mayor to have these players of lord 
admiral and lord Strange jirohiliited, at least for some time, b^ausa one 
Mr Tilney had for some rea^onH disliked them W heireupon the mayor 
sent for both companies, and gave them strict t harge to forbear playing till 
further orders, ’i he lord admiral's players obeyed x but the Idtd btraoge's, 
in a contemptuous manner, wont to Uie Cross.Revs, and playrd that after¬ 
noon Upon which the mayor committed two of them to the Comidef, and 

S roliibitea all playing for the future, till the treasurer's pleasure was 
srther known " mow the Mr Tiiney refbrred fo was at this very time 
nmater of the revels, a fket of which Stowe appears to have liecn Ignorant, 
and, although he held his offloe under the direiX authority of the firivy 
council, who appointed two coadjutors in 1£SU to assist him, it is quite 
clear from this statement that he possessed no real power over the 
players, and was obliged, when they ofmncied bun, to solicit the help of the 
lord mayor, through theintercesston ot the lord treasurer Kven this kind of 
influence waned by degrees, until at length the maater of the revels Iwcame 
a tdpher, and was heard of uo more in connection with the stage* As to 
the lord chamberlain, uj^ion whom a legal ocuborshlp was lor the Arst time 
m Bngland conferred by this bill, hts name had been wholly omitted horn 
all letters patent and instruments concerning dramatlsUt and fdayers h’om 
the tittne of Charles L 1 he assertion, therefore, that he ** was still con. 
asdered as possessing an absolute, though an undefinable authority over the 
stage,'* is utterly deflcieiit in evidence of any sort; while* on the contrary, 
them M abundance of nagattve proof that he really possessed no authenfy 
whatever. 

In the debate on this subjeet, onecff the membera, by way of showing the 
melancholy exteut of the evil, stated that at the time there were no tees 
than SIX theatres in London , upon which Coxe observes, that the house 
being fully ronvincid cd’the iieoeseity of the bill, leave was given to bring 
it in without a single dfOscnficnt voioe." If any iwrion, acquainted with 
thehistdry of the English stage, bad replied to this statement, it might have 
bean shown that six tbeatm^ ioetead of exhibiting an increase, pcesfntcdi 
a very remarkable thinng oil tn the number of playhoisMW. So far as 
the mose of ttm siateeadh Oantury there were newly three l^mas that 
number in l^ondoni and Sod that from wo to isi^ thaitwmneho tm 

than sevanteea thaaim taim m tim 

Q S 
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manly Ttndication of the liberty of the drama. I 
regard this measure/^ said his lordship, as of a yery 
extraordinary and dangerous nature; as a restraint not 
on the licentiousness merely, hut the liberty of the sta^e; 
and as tending to a still more dangerous restraint on Vhe 
liberty of the press, which is intimately and inseparably 
connected with the general liberty of the subject. I 
affirm the laws, as they at present stand, to be sufficient 
for the purpose of diminishing seditious or immoral per* 
formances. The best, and indeed the only mode of 
avoiding public ridicule,is to avoid ridiculous and vicious 
actions ; for the people will neither ridicule those they 
love and esteem, nor suffer them to be ridiculed. An 
administration destitute of esteem or respect among die 
people will be censured and ridiculed, nor will the se¬ 
verest edicts be found of force to prevent it. If we agree 
to the bill now before us, what shadow of excuse can be 
suggested for refusing to proceed a step farther, and to 
extend the prohibition to printing and publishing those 
dramas which are deemed unfit for public exhibition ? 
Still political satires will appear under the title of novels, 
secret history, dialogues, &c.; but will you allow a libel 
to be printed or dispersed only because it does not bear 
the title of a play ? Thus, from the precedent before 
us, we shall be gradually prevailed upon to revive a ge¬ 
neral imprimatur, and then adieu to the liberties of Great 
Britain The inconsistency of prohibiting, on the 
ground of immorality or sedition, the performance of a 
play which is permitted to be printed and published wiUi 
impunity, is glaring and ofensive to common sense. 
Besides, the remedy for all oljectionable performances 
is obvious enough, and might be rendered still more ac¬ 
cessible by legisladon. A censorship of this nature is 
utterly irreconcilable with the constitution of England 
and the general freedom of her institutions. It pre¬ 
vents that appeal to public opinion which is the 
rigbt of freemen, and transfers to an individual &at 
right of judgment Which properly, andj^ aocording to the 
spirit and nature of 4ramatic poetry, belongs to the 
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eommunitjr it large. The drama is expressly designed 
for presentation to a large assemblage of persons^ excited 
and moved by universal passions^ and cannot be fairly 
and truly judged by a single mind in the coldness of 
isolated examination^ apart from the impulses and acces¬ 
sories of the appropriate tribunal to which that form of 
Composition is exclusively intended to be atldressed. 
The censor sees nothing in a play but its words:—the 
grand ensemble, the concrete purpose, escapes his literal 
and uncongenial criticism.* He decides solely in re¬ 
ference to political and personal considerations; and the 
noblest works of genius are liable to be crushed by a 
dash of his pen, upon the most trivial suspicion of their 
application to the policy of the government or the mi¬ 
nister of tlie day.f A measure so tyrannical in its 
character, and so completely opposed to the general 
liberality of his views, could hardly fail to shake the 
popularity of Walpole; and it may justly be considered 


* The Injuriout effect ef the ceniorship, in connection with the ruinoui 
monopoJy e8tebllHhed by thej^tents. i« abundanily evident in the lubne- 
quent decline of the «tage. The lord chamberlain'# power being; circum- 
scribed within certain limiti, he cannot excrciee it for any pur|io»e, good 
or bad. bevond hi# own dintrlct; and the patent# predude the perJbrrnance 
of the higher order of drama* everywhere throughout the metra|)olitan 
region, except m the houae* of the pwitenteea. By tht* ingeniou* combin- 
ation of royal caprice and blind legiclation, the lowe«t and wor*t form* of 
dramatic representation* alone arc txenritted to be brought before the uab- 
Itc. and the stage is debased and corrupted through the operation of those 
eery enactments which were specially designed to restrain its ItcerUiousness. 

t Belsham. after quoting n passage from lord Chesterfield's sueeeh, ob- 
ferves, that ** the ill effects apprehended by this generous and patriotic 
nebleman have not. however, been as yet very apparent; and it imwt be 
acknowledged that in very frw inatancee only does the invidious diedretion 
veeted by this bill in the lord chainberlaln|(M>em to have been cafiri^oualy 
or Improperly exercised." (Hut. qf Great Britain^ vol. lii.) Arguments or 
this dmdription are amongst thecoriositief of hiscorieat literature. It dnm 
not follow, because the censorship has not been ^ways capriciously or Im¬ 
properly exercised, that therefore lord Chesterfield's appridienstons were 
not well founded ^ his o^eotien was against the i>ower conferred by the 
btU. which is in no way aflbeted by the manner in which that power has 
b«m or may be hereafter exercised. But the most remarkable part of the 
mtfpmamt it thrown into a note upon this very passage, In which Bohybam 
liaving Just told us that the ill effimts dreaded tn lord Chesterfield were not 
tan ia»at«Dt. says that *' the * Gustavui Vasa ^of Brooke, the * nuttanba' 
of Manet, and the * Edward and Eleonora* of Thomson, were amoiunt the 
number of the drames rejetoted under the authority of this net." Tniiy ^ 
most be allowed, to a eonvlncilng illustration of the moderation end pmprleu^ 
wHh which the '* itoridioo*discretion ** was exerdted. ** Guatavue Vest v 
waa fdected»aiiinpty B e cauiO it was pervadad tfaroiiihndt by an muvgdtie 
spirit of liberty, aim ftw the Mine reason the finest pc^iMilotie of the stage 
are nt any neittsnteapQsed Ida similar fiite. 

♦ 1 
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as one of the causes^ however slight in itself, which led 
to the fall of his administration. It does not appear 
that it produced any seiiBatioii at the moment; but the 
intellect of the country brooded over the dangerous pre¬ 
cedent, and held that statesman in aversion who was ^e 
first to establish a literary despotism in Great Britain. 

The alienation between the king and the prince of 
Wales had now grown into a matter of notoriety, arising 
from the impetuoua conduct of the latter in removing 
the princess, while she was in the pains of labour, from 
Hampton Court, where the royal family were then re¬ 
siding, to the palace at St. James's, where she was, on 
the same night, delivered of a daughter. The king 
regarded this proceeding as an act of intentional indig¬ 
nity, and sent a message to his royal highness desiring 
him to leave the palace. The same scene was re-enacted 
on this occasion that took place in the former reign ; 
and while the ministry were holding their meetings at 
8t« James's, the opposition, organised under the instruc¬ 
tions of Bolingbroke, who kept up a constant communi¬ 
cation with them through Wyndham, regularly assem¬ 
bled in council at the residence of the prince. Several 
overtures were made with a view to soften the resent¬ 
ment of the king; and the lord chancellor Hardwicke, 
deploring a breach which threatened the stability of bis 
party, frequently interceded In the hope of bringing 
about a reconciliation. But his majesty's disposition 
was too stubborn and phlegmatic to be moved by pro¬ 
mises and repentance, and he sternly refused not only 
to see the prince, but to admit into his presence any in¬ 
dividuals who frequented his house. 

The influence of the government rapidly declined 
under these disastrous circumstances. The activity ex. 
hibited by the members of the administration in opp^ng 
the claims of the prince produced a succession of abk 
and galling attacks In the journals and pamphlets of the 
day ; and Walpole considered them of sufficient conse¬ 
quence toderoanda speciai rjefutatioii^ was under* 
^en by lord Hervey, assisted by the tninioter 
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The prince’s popularity increajted in proportion as the 
power of the cabinet diminished ; and the courteousness 
of his manner, and his patronage of literature and art, 
became favourite topics of general panegyric. It was 
in reference to the merits and claims of his royal high¬ 
ness that William Pitt delivered his first speech in 
parliament; an effort of eloquence which produced an 
extraordinary impression, and which is described by a 
contemporary historian as being more ornamented than 
Demosthenes, and less diffuse than Cicero.'** 

But the event which, more than all others, contributed 
to hasten the removal of Walpole, was the death of the 
queen, his constant and judicious protector. This me¬ 
lancholy circumstance took place on the 90th of Novem¬ 
ber. Her majesty had laboured for some time under a 
rupture; and, from a mistaken delicacy, irreconcilable 
with the general magnanimity of her character, she was 
so imprudent as to conceal the cause of her illness from 
her medical attendants, who, believing it to be gout in 
the stomach, subjected her to a course of treatment 
which unfortunately aggravated the malady. She bore 
her agonies for twelve days with exemplary patience 
and fortitude ; and, aware that her end was approach¬ 
ing, calmly recommended her servants to the favour of 
the king. She frequently declared that she had made 
it the Inisiness of her life to discharge her duties con*^ 
scientiously ; that she was a hearty well-wisher to the 
liberties of the people ; and that if she had erred in any 
part of her public conduct, it arose from want of judg¬ 
ment, not from defect of intention. Shortly before she 
died she asked the physician, ** How long can this last ? 
and when he answered,'''Your miyesty will soon be 
eased of your pains,” she observed, " The sooner the 
better.” She then repeated a prayer of her own com** 
posing, full of devotion and natural eloquence; and 
finding her speech falter, she desired her attendants to 
sprinkle water upon her in the hope of soothing her 
pains. Her firie!^ then, at her requeitr, knelt round 

^ 4 
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her and pra;yed aloud; and when the Lord's Prayer was 
eonoluded^ she gently waved her hand and expired* 

The tenderness manifested towards her by the king 
during her illness impressively marked his deep attach* 
ment to this admirable woman, whose memory he never 
ceased to cherish with unaltered affection. He continued 
to discharge her numerous list of benefactions, that no^ 
body should be a sufferer by her death but himself; and, 
agreeably to her generous wishes, he renewed the salaries 
of all the officers of her household. Truly did his 
ms^esty exclaim, “ 1 have never seen a woman worthy 
to buckle her shoe." 

The prince of Wales was not admitted to her majesty 
during these closing scenes. The queen declared to sir 
Robert 'Walpole that she would have seen him with 
pleasure, but that prudence forbade the interview, as it 
might embarrass and irritate the king ; but she sent his 
royal highness her maternal blessing, and a message of 
forgiveness. On her death-bed she testified her appro¬ 
bation of Wal))ole*B measures ; and, turning to him, she 
said she hoped he would never desert the king; then, 
pointing to his majesty, who was present, she added, 
** I recommend his majesty to youan expression of 
confidence which the minister feared would excite the 
king's jealousy, and produce an effect contrary to that 
contemplated by the queen. But the event proved other, 
wise; for, although subsequent events turned against 
Walpole, tbe king remained his friend* Some time 
afterwards, in a confidential interview with Horace 
Walpole, his majesty spoke of the inimitable virtues of 
his royal consort; observing,that her presence of mind 
often supported him in trying times, and the sweetness 
of her temper and prudence would moderate and assuage 
his own vivacity and resentment; that incidents of state 
of a rough, difficult, and disagreeable nature, would by 
her previous conferences and concert with that able mi* 
nister, sir Robert Walpole, be made smooth, easy, and 
palatable to him; but that he must now lead a helj^ets, 
disconsolate, and uncomfortable life, during the re* 
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maunder of a troublesome reign; that he did not know 
what to do, nor which way to turn himself/' Bat tlien^ 
recovering hiinseif a little, he said, As she never forgot 
her love and concern for me to the last moment of her 
days, she earnestly recommended it to me on her death* 
bed (and his majesty emphatically added that it was a 
just and wise recommendation) to follow the advice of 
sir Robert Walpole, and never to part with so faithful 
and able a minister. This (said the king) is now my 
only resource,—upon this I must entirely depend.’* * 

Such was the character of the queen drawn by him 
who was best acquainted with her virtues. Yet even 
her justice, her prudence, and her active benevolence 
did not shelter her name from slander; and she who 
encouraged and protected the greatest men of her age, 
who rescued the humblest merit from obscurity, and in* 
fused her noble spirit into the councils of the state, was 
assailed in her grave by the envenomed satire of a 
malignant poet.t But history, which survives these 
revolting depravities, will vindicate her fame, and 
transmit her character in its full lustre to the remotest 
posterity. 

The death of the queen inspired the opposition with 
renewed hopes. The ascendency of the minister had 

■ Horace Watpole'e Apology. 

Pope; who, in his Efillogue to the ** Satires,** alludes in a tone of mock¬ 
ing irony to the absence of the prince of Wales from her death-tied, insinu¬ 
ating that, to the last, she refUsed him her blessing. 

** Or teach the melancholy tnose to mourn. 

Hang the sad verse on Carolina's um. 

And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 

AU parts performed, and all her eUMren bleit** 

Warton accuses Pope of being the author of the following ditgraeefiil 
couplet: and Coxc proves the authorship on the authority of lord Orford, 
who haa it from lord Mansfield, to whom it was communicated by Pope 
himself. m 

** Here lies wrnpt up in forty thousaM towels, 

The only proof that Caroline had bowels.** 

Tet the oueen thus stigmatised was the kind and steady patronees of 
Clarke, Haadiey, Sherlook, Seeker, and Fearce, all of whom nie eipsoielty 
distinguished by her rc^d; the benefactress of all men of merit, without 
dittinetion of staUon or patty j the preserver of Savi^, for wbem sheprO. 
cured a pardon after his coodemnatioo, and supported with an annuid pen¬ 
sion i the Kheral patroness who. In testimony of her revereneb fer the 
menory of MUton, bestowed Ihvours on his grend-deugfeter; and eHitetned 
the reeel of lord Lensdowne, end Carte the historian, asnoiigat oumerous 
acts of gaodtoMty andsNdl-dtrected munlfioenao 
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been sustained chiefly by her Tnajesty's unseen influence 
over the king, and now even Walpole himself despaired 
of guiding a tem[Yer so capricious and intractable. The 
continued depredations of the Spanish guarda-cos^s 
upon the ships and effects of British merchants in the 
West Indies put his power in the cabinet at once to the 
te^, by forcing him into a position of unusual difficulty 
at the very moment of the queen's demise. 

The history of these depredations presents a perplex¬ 
ing web of misunderstandings between the courts of 
Madrid and London; the former claiming, under certain 
treaties, the right of search in reference to all vessels 
that sailed near the American ports; and the latter in¬ 
sisting that such right was entirely dependant upon the 
violation by the vessels searched of the commercial 
regulations subsisting between the two countries. The 
Spaniards continued to seize and confiscate, and the 
English to remonstrate and protest; until at length the 
British merchants trading to the West Indies addressed 
the king, stating several specific cases of illegal captures, 
and intreating his majesty to take the whole subject into 
consideration. The petition was referred to the cabinet 
council; and the duke of Newcastle drew up a spirited 
memorial, showing the nature of the trade, and giving 
such an explanation of the disputed treaties on the due 
interpretation of which the affair ultimately rested, as 
appeared to justify the complaints of the English, and 
to criminate the Spaniards. This memorial was pre¬ 
sented without loss of time to the king of Spain; but, 
notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of the British 
minister at that court, the answer was not returned be¬ 
fore the meeting^ parliament. It was clear, however, 
that the Spani^ calniiet took a very, difierent view of 
the matter from that which had been advanced in the 
memorial. 

1708. Parliament assembled on the 24th January. The 
l^ch from the throne was remarkable only for its un¬ 
usual brevity. Aflber recommending the despa^ of 
tmsiness with prudence and expedition, it exhort^ the 
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house to lay aside all heats and animosities. Addresses 
of condolence and attachiuent were voted by both houses, 
but the occasion was too temptii^ to be passed over 
with unanimity. Wyndbam and Ship}>en threw out 
some significant hints that the minister might be assured 
he was not reposing on a bed of roses. 

The object of the opposition was manifest. As it 
was Walpole's policy to preserve the peace of Europe at 
any cost; so his opponents now endeavoured, by mag • 
nifying the insults of Spain, to plunge the country into 
a war. The debate on the army estimates afforded 
them an early opportunity of displaying their fSactious 
spirit; but it committed them at the same time to a 
course of argument entirely at variance with their secret 
design of precipitating hostilities. Upon the motion for 
maintaining 17^400 men, they proposed an amendment 
that the army should be reduced to 12,000. This was 
their regular annual exhibition of patriotism; and as it 
enabled them to assail the ministry in a vulnerable point, 
and to keep up a little popularity on their own side, no 
considerations of political consistency could induce them 
to relinquish it. The dishonesty of a party that on the 
one hand tried to force the government into a declar¬ 
ation of war, and on the other laboured to reduce the 
military strength of the kingdom, was sufficiently glaring 
to provoke the contempt of all impartial men. 

But it must he admitted, nevertheless, that on this 
occasion, as upon all similar motions, they advocated 
principles which, however irreooncileable with their real 
views, were consonant with the spirit of the constitution. 
Carefully suppressing all allusion to the irritating topic 
of Spanish depredations, they confined themselves strictly 
to the question of a standing army; and in a debate of 
great length pressed the ministry hard for an exposition 
of the grounds on which they persisted in the main- 
tenanoe of so large a force in a time of iieaoe, dweUing 
vehemently on the unpalatable truth that the whigi> wlm 
vote^ for the measure, must be denounced as deserters 
from the doctrines of thetr ancestors. Flndiiig it Impos* 
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sible wholly to evade these direct demands for an explan« 
ation which he was not prepared or willing to give^ 
Walpole drew an ytful distinction between an army 
composed entirely of British soldiers^ commanded by 
gentlemen of family and property, and depending for 
its existence on the yearly consent of the legislature, 
and an army composed of mercenaries, lie contended 
that such a force, instead of endangering the liberties of 
the subject, contributed effectually to protect them ; 
tlien, reverting to the old plea, he endeavoured to identify 
the tories with the Jacobites, and to show that as there 
was still a pretender to the throne whose claims agitated 
the discontented multitude, the undeniable necessity for 
a standing army continued in full force. But it could 
not be disguised that the true motive was to preserve 
the whigs in power ; and colonel Mordaunt, one of the 
adherents of the ministry, less prudent than the rest, 
went so far as to avow that he thought the keeping 
up an army absolutely necessary for supporting the whig 
interest; that in every dispute about the army of late 
years he looked upon the question to he, whether whig 
or tory should prevail; that if the army should be dis¬ 
banded or very much reduced, the tory interest would 
prevail; and that if it were necessary to the support of 
the whigs, he would be for keeping up a standing army 
four times as numerous as that which was then on foot.'’ * 
This very injudicious declaration drew a conclusive 
answer from opposite side. 1 am apt to suspect,” 
said lord Polwarth, a whig of the old school, that my 
honourable friend calls this the whig interest; and, if so, 
1 shall readily agree with him that what, he calls the 
whig interest, being what I call the tory interest, cannot 
be supported without a standing army. This may be a 
prevailing argument with him for being against any re¬ 
duction, but it is an argument that has quite a di^rent 
influence with me; for I think no interest, nor any party 
of men, ought to be supported, if a standing army be¬ 
comes necessary for their support.” t 
* QtanOter. Fail. HUt 


f Ibid. 
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The last speaker in the debate was William Pitf, 
The substance of his arguments tended to show the 
urgent necessity of reducing the afmy for the sake of 
reducing the public burthens^ and to prove that the ex¬ 
istence of a standing force^ instead of being calculated to 
suppress popular discontent, was the immediate cause 
by which it was generated and extended. How long 
this statesman continued to advocate these popular and 
economical doctrines, the annals of the present reign 
will subsequently testify. 

The arguments of the opposition were, as usual, un¬ 
availing. The minister carried his point in both houses, 
triumphing in the commons with a majority of 85. 

The Spanish question was now brought forward, and 
almost exclusively occupied the attention of parliament 
to the close of the session. The minority opened the 
attack by the presentation of several petitions from 
merchants and others, recapitulating the wrongs and in¬ 
dignities put upon British traders. These petitions 
were referred to a committee of the whole house; and 
sir John Barnard, who seems to have been recognised as 
the organ of the commercial interest, moved for an ad¬ 
dress to his majesty, praying for copies of all papers in 
the hands of government connected with tl)e subject. 
This motion was opposed by Walpole, who proposed as 
an amendment to leave out that part of it which related 
to the answers of the king of Spain and the British 
minister at Madrid. He had no objection to furnish 
copies of all the instructions that had been seift out by 
the cabinet, and of all other documents in the possession 
of government, except those that, involved the actual 
policy of the Spanish court. The pacific design of the 
amendment was distinctly avowed by the minister, who 
deprecated the imprudence of increasing the misunder¬ 
standing with Spain by interfering^with the negotiations 
into which the king had entered for the purpose of en¬ 
deavouring to reconcile the interests of the kingdom with^ 
its peace. Walpole's speech was remarkable for the 
temperance of its tone, and the ingenuity withr which 
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he calmly demonstrated that the love of country was 
not necessarily associated with violent councils and angry 
sensibility about the national honour. Prudence and 
pusillanimity/^ he observes, ‘^are two words which are 
easily understood in private life ; but in public life, and 
in national affairs, it is not so easy to form proper ideas 
for these two wortls, and to determine the exact bound¬ 
aries between them. If a private man should think his 
honour injured, he may—he ought to resent it immedi¬ 
ately ; because, as he has nothing but his own life to 
lose, his own opinion is a good and sufiScient reason for 
putting it to the venture. But in national quarrels the 
lives of many thousands are concerneil; and those who are 
to deliberate and determif)e in what manner, or how soon, 
an injury ought to be resented, are generally those whose 
lives, in case of a rupture, will be the last to be brought 
into danger. For this reason they ought not to depend 
so much on their own opinion ; nor ought they to insist 
upon such punctilios as may be insisted on in private 
life.*' As to the brawling about the courage and the 
honour of the country, he thought that other nations had 
as good a right to set up similar claims to consideration. 

It is without doubt,** said he, a very popular way 
of arguing to talk highly of the honouf, the courage, and 
the superior power of th’s nation ; and 1 believe 1 have 
as good an opinion of the honour, courage, and power of 
this nation as any man can, or ought to have ; but other 
nations must be supposed to have honour as well as we, 
and all nltions generally have a great opinion of their 
own courage and power.** But he mainly rested the 
refusal to grant the whole papers upon the great incon¬ 
venience which would ensue to the public service from 
the interposition of parliament in die midst of a pending 
negotiation ; an argument so just and cogent, that it 
made a deep impression upon the house. ''As 1 do not 
oppose,** he continued^ " calling for any papers tn which 
OUT adminisu'ation can he supposed to have a Concern, 
1 hope what 1 have said will have the more weight. If 
I opposed calling fbr any papers that have been penned 
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or advised by any of our ministers, it miglit perliaps be 
suspected that my opposition proceeded from some selfish 
end, in order to prevent an inquiry into my own con¬ 
duct, or into the conduct of some of my friends; but 
as 1 oppose calling for some of those papers only which 
have ^n penned and advised by the ministers of Spain, 
1 cannot think my opposition will be liable to any such 
suspicion. 1 hope it will be thought that 1 have nothing 
but the good of my country in view. I really think, 
and I protest I speak it sincerely,—I say I really think 
it inconsistent with the interest of the nation to call for 
any papers so lately arrived as the last despatch which 
came from the court of Spain to this court. It may be 
attended with terrible consequences, not only in the 
case now before us, but in many future cases ; because 
it will be a dangerous precedent for all future time to 
come. Who knows, sir, should we make a precedent 
of this, but that a future house of commons may assume 
to themselves a power of calling for papers during the 
dependence of a negotiation; and if this should t}ver 
come to be our case, 1 am sure no foreign prince or slate 
will ever enter into any secret negotiation or treaty with 
our government, the consequences of which I shall leave 
to every gentleman to form to himself a notion of, for 
they are ^yond what 1 can pretend to express.’^ This 
sound constitutional appeal was entirely successful. The 
original motion was negatived by a large majority, and 
the amendment carried without a division. 

The precaution of the minister, however, to prevent 
the sulwtance of the communications of the Spanish 
court from being made known, proved inefiectual. Sir 
Thomas Fitzgerald, or, as be was generally called, Don 
Thomas Geraldino, the Spanish minister, imparted to 
the leaders of the opposition the heads of all the secret 
information that passed through his hands, and employed 
|dl the means in his power, hy false representations and 
odierwite, to foment disturbances against the govern- 
ment. The sympathies of the nation wefe also strongly 
excited from day to day by the grievous petitions whit^ 
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inundated both houses of parliament; and the testi* 
momes %iTen at the bar, by captains and seamen, of 
the cruelties and insults exercised by the Spaniards 
produced a sentiment of universal indignation, whi^h 
rose rapidly into a loud demand for redress* One case 
in particular made a deep impression on tlie peopl^, 
and helped more than any thing else to give efiect to 
the eloquent remonstrances of the opposition. This vaa 
the case of one Jenkins, the captain of a trading vessel, 
who was said to have been boarded by a Spanish guarda^ 
costa; when, after treating liim with every species of in¬ 
dignity, the Spanish captain hung him up three times, 
once with the cabin boy at his feet; and then cutting 
or tearing off one of his ears, desired him to carry it 
to his king, and to tell bis majesty that had he been 
present he should have been treated in tbe same way. 
Jenkins always carried his ear about with him, covered 
up with cotton, and by die exhibition of it no doubt 
inflamed the popular frenzy, already excited to an ex¬ 
travagant height. There is very little doubt that the 
facts of this case were gready exaggerated; and one 
writer suspects that Jenkins had lost his ear on some 
other occasion, and merely pretended that it had been 
cut ofl* by a guarda-costa.* But, howairer that may be, 
the story obtained currency in aU the publications of 
the day, and produced such an eflect on the public 
mind that Pulteney declared the very name of Jenkins 
would be sufficient to raise volunteers. 

As it was impossible to deny the injuries which the 
British trade had suflered, the only course open to the 
administration Was to sooth the rage of the opposition 
by adopting their views in a modified shape. Accord¬ 
ingly a series of resolutions moved by Pulteney in a 
speech of transcendent ability, were reduced at the 
instance of Walpole to a simple declaration of those 
maritime rights which had been contravened by Spain; 
and this declaratioii was afterwards thrown into the 
form of an addieM to his majeaty, entreating Mpi to 
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use bis eucleavouTs to obtain effectual relief for hia in¬ 
jured subjects ; assuring him that in ease hia application 
proved fruitless^ the house would efiectually support his 
majesty in taking such measures as honour and justice 
should make it necessary for him to pursue. To this 
addrCls his majesty returned an answer that gave an 
ample pledge of his determination to obtain redress for 
the many hardships and injuries sustained by his sub* 
jects. 

The opposition, however, were not yet satisfied^ and 
made one effort more to disturb and derange the nego¬ 
tiations of the minister. This was in tlie form of a 
hill, brought in by Pulteney, for securiitg and encou¬ 
raging the trade to America; but which, in fact, 
amounted to a sinister declaration of war; and which, 
had it been carried, might have involved the country 
in general hostilities with the commercial nations of 
Europe. Walpole strenuously resisted it, and after an 
ardent debate, it was negatived by a large minority. 

The only remaining subject of public interest which 
occupied the attention of parliament during this session 
was a resolution to enforce the standing orders of the 
house prohibiting the publication of debates, and ex¬ 
tending that prohibition to the recess. In the early 
periods of the English parliament, the house was so 
jealous of publicity, that it was even customary fbr a 
member to rise dally in his platoe to request of the 
chair to ask permission of the house to have the votes 
for that day printed: this custom gradufdly ceased, and 
the votes came to be printed regularly witimut any such 
formal permission. But, latterly, the speeches of mem¬ 
bers were taken down, and published, chiefly m the 
magasines—a practice which, at first, obtained only 
in the recess, but which was, at last, fc^owed up even 
while the house was sitting. It appeared that th^ re¬ 
ports were extremely inaccurate; and that they constantiy, 
either through the wilfulness or carelessness of the 
reporters^ misrepresented the sentiments of the ineiii- 
bm* Upon tltis ground, prindpaliy the 
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refemd to was adopted. It was supported by all par- 
ties, and passed without a disacniient voice. Some 
vague professions of tenderness for the liberty of the 
piess were uttered as a salve for this direct annihila¬ 
tion of one of its roost important functions — pl^fei^ 
lions which were falsified by the very proceeding#that 
drew them forth. The resolution, however, was utterly 
inefi^tuaL The periodical publications, receiving a 
fresli impulse from the awakened curiosity of the public 
gave tfate debates even more elaborately than before,, 
adopting the expedient of disguising tliem in a frame¬ 
work of fictitious titles, such as the Senates of Lilli- 
put and Brobdignag/' or the Debates of a Roman 
political Club.*' The evil, too, which the resolution 
was inteiuied to repress, was thus seriously increased; 
foi’ it was notorious that the reports of the debates were 
now even less authentic than before, in consequence, 
pitd^ably, of the increased impedinsents thrown in the 
way of the persons employed to compile them. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 2(>th of May, and 
the remainder of the year was occupied by a succession 
of tedious efibrts to adjust the differences with Spain. 
The resolutions of the bouse of commons were trans¬ 
mitted to the resident at Madrid, to be laid before the 
king of Spain. A squadron was sent to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, a few ships were ordered to the American coast, 
and the infant settlement of Georgia was supplied with 
itteans of defence against invasion. 

At length, after much dilficulty, an approach wae 
made towards a mutual understanding; and Walpole, 
willing to make a pecuniary sacrifice, proposed a con¬ 
vention, by which the king of Spain was to bind himself 
to make reparation, at a reduced amount, for the loss 
sustained by British subjects, and oomiuissioners were to 
be appointed for settUag the disputed questions of trade, 
navigatimi, and terntofy. When this oonveutioii was 
formally auhmitted to the consideradon of the court of 
Madrid, the Bpantsh minister stipulated for the payment 
of whidi he asserted was due to hts master by 
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the South*Sea company. It was urged in reply^ that 
the debt was a privjite transaction, in which the govern¬ 
ment had no concern : but the minister was obstinate; 
and the English resident, knowing the eager desire of 
the British cabinet for an immediate accommodation, 
impnidently consented to the convention, clogged with 
a condition, that unless the company should agree to the 
payment of the demand within a certain time, the con¬ 
vention should be null and void. By this proceeding, 
however, ministers were enabled to meet parHament widi 
a definite proposal, relying upon tlieir infiuence to carry 
it through with success. The convention was hastily 
signed at Madrid, and arrived in London on the 15th 
of January, 1739> 
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OriNtXa OF rAALIAMEXT. — VIOLENT OPTOSmOS TO THE CON- 
VENTIOK WITH SPAIN. —MINISTEHS CARRY THE ADDRESS IN 
BOTH HOUSES. — PROTEST AMD SECESSION 07 WTNDUAM AND 
HIS FRIENDS. — DEATH 07 WYNDHAM. — PROMOTION OF USE* 
FUL MEASURES. — REPEAL OF THE TEST ACT NEGATIVED.— 

TREATY WITH DENMARK.— CLOSE OP THE SESSION.-FAILURE 

OF THE NEGOTIATIONS, AND DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST 
SPAIN.—INCREASING EMBARRASSMENTS OP WALPOLE.-PRO¬ 
GRESS OF THE WAR.-CAPTURE OF PORTO BELLO.-DISCOM¬ 
FITURE AT CARTHAGENA.-SUCCESSES OF COMMODORE ANSON. 

— DISSENSIONS IN THE CABINET. - LAST SESSION OF THE 

PARLIAMENT.-SANDYB MOVES AN ADDRESS TO THE KINO FOR 

THE REMOVAI. OF WALPOLE. — DEBATED AND NEGATIVED JK 
BOTH BOUSES.-SUBSIDIES GRANTED TO THE QUEEN OF HUN¬ 

GARY. — DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT.— COXLITION OF THE 

TORIES AND DISCONTENTED WHIGS.-VIOLENT PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE ELECTIONS. — UNPOPULARITY OF WALPOLE. 

17S9. During these negotiations, the public mind was agitated 
by a variety of rumours, insidiously circulated by the 
war.nartv. The demands for redress became everv dav 
more exornitani; ana wnen me parliament assembled 
on the 1st of February the expectations of the people 
had attained a height which no reasonable concessions 
could satisfy. 

The king’s speech, referring in general terms to the 
recent convention, was by no means calculated to ap* 
pease the popular frenzy; and while the address passed 
without a divisiondu the lords, where greater temperance 
prevailed, it was opposed with ridicule and contempt in 
the commons. But the majority was still with the mi- 
luster, who struggled against the tide that was tumul¬ 
tuously rising out of doors» and before the convention 
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came to be discuseed in detail^ succeeded in obtaining 
the requisite supplies for the service of the year. It 
was agreed but not without angry debates and divisions, 
that 12,000 seamen and 18,000 land forces should be 
employed. 

Tile convention was first taken into consideration in 
the house of lords, where it met with a formidable re¬ 
sistance, headed by the prince of Wales; but was ulti¬ 
mately carried by a megority of 21, under a strong pro¬ 
test, signed by nine-and-thirty peers. 

On the 7th of 'March was introduced into the 
commons ; and such was the eagerness of members to 
secure places, that upwards of a hundred seats were oc¬ 
cupied before eight o’clock in die morning. The first 
two days were engaged in hearing West India mer¬ 
chants in support of their petitions, and in the exami¬ 
nation of witnesses; and on the tiiird day Mr. Horace 
Walpole moved an address confirmatory of the conven¬ 
tion. The debate that ensued was distinguished by 
consummate ability, energy, and zeal. 11 was contended, 
on the one side, that the convention achieved the threegreat 
points that ought to be demanded in such an instrument; 
that it preserved the honour of the nation, obtained 
satisfaction for past injuries, and guaranteed security 
against future grievances. On the other side, it was 
urged, that it left the real question untouched, allowing 
Spain openly to insist upon her right of search'*', since 
it was merely the differences arising out of the exercise 
of that pretended right, and not the right itself, to which 
the convention was addressed ; that the undoubted pri¬ 
vileges of England and the insolent pretensions of Spain 
Were alike referred to the jnediation of plenipotentiaries, 
as if they rested upon the same basis of equality ; that 
if the ministers had acted upon the resolutions of the 
preceding session they must have obtained a decisive 
settlement, but that this convention was nothing more 

* Walpole vufo well aware of the peritnscitj with which l^>aln aMlrted 
Uilsm^t, that hecen»i<lered It advlMhleto keep the word aeavchaltofsthff 
eat oTview In the recoIuUoiia he ftamed Ihr the oomnwos. 
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than a prdinunary to an ixgurioua and dugiaceful treaty; 
that it was an illuitve and ignominious expedient^ at 
once insecure and abject; and that the expense of the 
eoramission which would he necessary to carry it into 
effect would exceed the sum demanded from Spain as 
an indemnification for the losses of the British xner* 
chants.* The whole question was thoroughly sifted; 
and although the acrimony of the opposition derived 
increased bitterness from tlie feelings of almost universal 
irritation they represented^ it must be allowed that they 
conducted the debate with ^andour^ taking less advantage 
of the clamour out of doors than might have been ex¬ 
pected. Walpole's speeches were comprehensive in the 
BCop& of their matter^ but his reasoning was ratlier that 
of a man who was temporising to gain a purpose^ than 
of one who confided in the integrity of his cause. It 
roust, at the same time, be observed, that in the vio¬ 
lent temper of the times he was not at liberty to employ 
all the arguments that might have been advanced on his 
side. The house was not in a disposition to hear them, 
and the country was too highly excited to endure them. 
The general cry was No search !" and so completely 
‘ had this watchword taken possession of the multitude, 
that if the minister had ventured to allude to the illicit 
proceedings of the British traders, which led to, and in 
some degree justified, the conduct of the Spanish guard- 
ships, he would have drawn down a tempest of national 
odium, the consequences of which must have been fatal 
not merely to the administration but to the tranquillity 
of the kingdom. 

Upon the division, the numbers were 260 for the 
address 232 against it. The smallness of the ma¬ 
jority in so numerous a house gave fresh confidence to 
the opposition ; and the next day, when the report of the 

* Tbit cbarfB wat, unflortUDStely, too well founiled. In the begiBniiig 
tit the nagotlaticoM with the SimnUh nkinisters. the »um itiputeted for the 
IndemnifleaUon of the Biitieh merchant* was 140,000/.; but bc«ng ohiec^ 
to tw the SpanUh goeernnutiUt It was reduced in the settlement of the oon> 
TsntUHi to and even that was subject to the deduotioa of ttao 

OlltQOaf. ^Uncoaiided oa aocotutt of (he SoutIuSea etmqtaay. 
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resolution in committee was read^ Pulteney proposed its 
recommitment^ and was seconded by Wyndham. But 
this motion failed aho^ ministers obtaining a majority 
of SO. 

This defeat was regarded by the principal members 
of opposition as a conckisiva. proof of the corrupt 
influence of the ministers ; and a great part of the mi¬ 
nority now resolved to carry into execution a project 
which seemed to have been formed during the progress 
of these discussions. This project was to secede from 
parliament^ on the ground that they could no longer be 
of any service to their country in an assembly so servile 
and degenerate. The merit ‘of having devised this ex¬ 
traordinary line of proceeding has been attributed to 
Bolingbroke; but to Sir William Wyndham—a man of 
lofty talents and indexible resolution — belongs the 
distinction of having taken the lead in its execution. 
His speech on that occasion was in many points of view 
a very remarkable effhsion. 

I have seen," he said, with the utmost concern, 
this shameful, this fatal measure, approved of by a ma¬ 
jority of but 28, and I now rise to pay my last duty to 
my country, as a member of this house. 1 was in, 
hopes that the many unanswerable arguments urged in 
the debate against the convention might have prevailed 
upon gentlemen to have for once listened to the dictates 
of reason; for once to have distinguished themselves 
from being a faction against the liberties and properties 
of tbeir fellow-subjects. I was the more in hopes of 
this, since In all the companies I have been in from the 
time this convention has been spoken of, 1 have no 
found one single person without doors pretend to Justify 
it. Is it not strange, that the eloquence of one man 
should have so great an edect within these walls> and 
the unauhnous voice of a brave suffering people without 
should have so little } 1 am surpiifed that I should be 

so blind as not to diseem one argument that has the 
least appesrance of reason, among all that has been of- 
faned, for our agreeing to thh address* TMs must pro* 
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teed either from the majority of this houae being deter¬ 
mined by arguments that we have not heard, or from my 
wanting common sense to comprehend the force of those 
we have heard. In the first case^ 1 think 1 cannot, with 
honour, sit in an assembly which is determined by mo¬ 
tives which I am not at liberty to mention; and if the 
last is the case, I look upon myself as a very unfit per¬ 
son to serve as a senator. I here, sir, bid a final adieu 
to this house. Perhaps when another parliament shall 
succeed, I may be again at liberty to serve my country 
in the same capacity. I therefore ap[>eal, sir, to a fu¬ 
ture, free, uninfluenced house of commons. Let it be 
the judge of iny conduct and that of my friends upon 
this occasiod. Meantime, I shall conclude with doing 
that duty to my country I am still at liberty to perform, 
which is to pray for its preservation. 

May, therefore* that Power, which has so often, and 
so visibly interposed, in behalf of the rights and liberties 
of this nation, continue its care over us at this worst and 
most dangerous juncture, whilst the insolence of enemies 
without, and the influence of corruption within, threaten 
the ruin of her constitution 

The impassioned way in which Wyndham delivered 
this speech was no less striking than the matter was 
unexpected. The minority maintained a deep ailence ; 
and the ministerial majority filled with indignation at 
the language in which they had been described, were 
divided between astonishment and rage* Pelham rose 
impetuously, and was about to move for the commit¬ 
ment of VTyndham to the Tower, but was restrained by 
Walpole, who, well aware of the disorders such a precipi¬ 
tate measure would produce in the country, spoke to the 
following effects — ** Sir, the measures which the gen¬ 
tleman who spoke last and his friends may pursue give 
me no uneasiness^ The friends of the nation and the 
houae are obliged to them for pulling off the maidc, by 
making this public declaration. We can be upon our 
guard against open rebellion, but it is difficult to guard 
against secret traitors. The faction I speak of never 
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tot in this house^ th^y never joined in any public mea¬ 
sure of the goyernmentj but with a view to distress it» 
and serve a popish interest* The gentleman who is now 
the mouth of this faction was looked upon as the head 
of those traitors, who, twenty-five years ago, conspired 
the destruction of their country, and of the royal family, 
to set a popish pretender upon the throne. He was 
seized by the vigilance of government, and pardoned by 
its clemency ; but all the use he ungratefully made of 
that clemency has been to qualify himself according to 
laWy that he and his party may, some time or other, have 
an opportunity to overthrow all lava, 

^ I**ain only afraid they will not be so good as their 
word, and that they will return; for 1 remember that, 
ill the case of their fsvourite prelate who was im¬ 
peached of treason, the same gentleman and his faction 
made the same resolution. They then went off like 
traitors as they were; but their retreat had not the de¬ 
testable effect they expend and wished, and therefore 
they returned. Ever since, sir, tliey have persevered in 
the same treasonable intention of serving that interest, 
by distressing the government. But 1 hope their be¬ 
haviour will unite idl true friends of the present happy 
establishment of the crown in his miyesty’s person and 
family more firmly than ever; and that the gentlemen 
who, with good intentions, have been deluded into the 
like measure, will awaken from their delusions, since 
the trumpet of rebellion is now audacioudy sounded/’ 
There was, of course, much exaggeration in this, 
which must be attributed to the heat of a colBsion, in 
which political differences took such angry shapes of 
personality. It was true that Wyndham had been ar¬ 
rested in common with the ear) of Jersey, lord Lans- 
downe, and others, shortly after the accession of George I.; 
but there was no reason to suppose diat since that time 
he had held any correspondcmce with the pretender. 
His subsequent conduct in parliament expiated the 
errors of his early political attachments; and although 

♦ Attstbucr. 
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be acted a distinguished ^art on the side of the oppo- 
sitioR, seriously embarrassing the ministry by his sa¬ 
gacity and eloquence^ the integrity of his principles had 
never been called into question. This upright atkl 
aealous senator maintained his pledge. He appeared in 
the following parliament, when the policy against which 
he protested was abandoned; but died before the ex<* 
piration of the ensuing year^ lamented by all parties. 

The temporary triumph which these events yielded 
to the administration was promptly taken advantage of 
for the benefit of the country. Several measures were 
brought forward connected with internal and colotiial 
trade, which the absence of the seceders enabled ministers 
to carry withont difficulty. But some embarrassment 
was created by a motion, founded on a petition from 
die dissenters, for a repeal of the test act. The mo¬ 
tion seemed to have been agitated at this moment de¬ 
signedly to perplex the wings, who, much to their dis¬ 
credit, suffered their resentniftlt to prevail over their 
justice, and threw it out by a larger majority than had 
ever voted against it before. Walpoles conduct was 
peculiarly reprehensible, and betrayed a degree of exas¬ 
peration unworthy of his character and position. A 
deputation of dissenters having waited upon him, l>r. 
Chandler, their principal, reminded him of his frequent 
assurances of good-will to their cause ; but he returned 
the usual answer, that, whatever his private inclinations, 
the time had not yet arrived. ** You have so repeatedly 
given that answer/' said Chandler, ** that 1 trust you 
win give me leave to ask when ffie time will come ? 

** If you require a specific answer," replied the minister, 
J win give it to you in a word— Never 
At this juncture, unluckily, the interests of Hanover 
were again forced on the attention of the cabinet, by a 
petty quarrel between riie Danes and Hanoverians abwi 
the lonlship of Steinhurst, the whole revenues of wbitdi 
scarcely exceeded 1000/. per tnnunu The place was 
dis|uit^ by both parties, and a skirmiib ensued, in 
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which the Panes were expelled from the castle. The 
king of Denmark talked loudly of reparation, and 
threatened a war ; but he soon subsided into a treaty, 
by which he bound himself to furnish 6OOO troops for 
the service of England whenever they should be re¬ 
quired, on condition of receiving an annual subsidy of 
250,000 rix dollars, and 150,000 more when the troops 
should be taken into the British pay. The opposition 
accused the government of having by this treaty pur¬ 
chased Steinhurst for Hanover with British money. 
The accusation was true; but the real motive, which 
the minister could not avow with propriety at the time, 
was that France, eager to take advantage of the breach 
between Spain and England, and to weaken the latter 
as much as possible, was tampering with Denmark, and 
courting her alliance by the oder of splendid subsidies, 
without requiring any equivalent. In this emergency, 
England interposed, anda||^ed the friendship of Den¬ 
mark on more reasonablflms. 

The session of parliament closed on the 14th of June, 
while the plenipotentiaries appointed under the conven¬ 
tion were yet engaged in the discussion of the demands 
of the two powers. But their meetings, protracted and 
turbulent, only increased the difficulty of adjustment, 
^ain required that the English ships should be with¬ 
drawn from the Mediterranean, and distinctly insisted 
upon making the recognition of the right to search the 
basis of the arrangements* But these terms were too 
exorbitant even for the pacific Walpole ; the negoti¬ 
ations were consequently broken off, and war was for¬ 
mally declared against Spain on the 19th of October. 

The conduct of the administration throlighoat these 
transactions cannot be defended on any ground of public 
principle, cr even on the meaner pretext of politick ex¬ 
pediency. The war was inevitalde from the beginning; 
and the longer it was delayed the more insolent became 
the demands of Spain, and the more discnntentod the 
people of England, in consequence of the insults and 
losses to whi^ their trade was exposed in the intmrrsL 
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By the postponemeTit of hostilities^ also, to the last mo- 
meDt> 'when they could no longer be avoided with safety 
or credit^ another evil was incurred — that of leaving 
it to be supposed that England was not in a condition 
to vindicate herself, and lowering her influence in pro. 
portion amongst the nations of Europe. Nor was it 
less to be deplored that a measure of such grave respon. 
sibility, instead of being undertaken with calm deliber¬ 
ation, was suddenly adopted at a time when the passions 
of the people impelled them into the blindest excesses. 

The dilemma in which Walpole was placed by a war 
he had all along opposed reduced him to a painful po¬ 
sition amongst his colleagues, the majority of whom 
fell completely into the views of the king, who had long 
before declared himself in favour of an appeal to arms. 
Subjected to obloquy on aU sides, and abandoned by 
some of his ohlest friends, he felt the necessity of ten¬ 
dering his resignation. B^|j|is majesty refused to re¬ 
ceive it, exclaiming, in hi^fBdonate way, Will you 
desert me in my greatest diMculties } ** Walpole’s ac¬ 
quiescence in this desire drew fresh opprobrium upon 
him. To have perisisted in his resolution would have 
been honorable and dignified, since he could no longer 
continue to guide with advantage the councils of an ad. 
ministration in which his avowed opinions were so 
openly over.ruled; but to remain in office, nominally 
directing a course of policy of which he thoroughly dis¬ 
approved, was justly charged upon him as betraying a 
slavish love of place incompatible with the indepen¬ 
dence essential to a minister of the crown. 

The parliament was assembled early in November, 
in order, ai*the speech stated, that his majesty might 
have their ^Mmmediate advice and assistance at ^is 
critical conjuncture.^’ To the great mortification of 
ministers, the seceders returned to their posts^ and 
claimed a victory over their opponents. Not one 
reason,” said Pulteney, can be alleged for justifying 
our going to war now that was not of equal force he. 
fore the conraitioiu” IV'alpole remiiided the house of 
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the many useful and popular acts that had been facili. 
tated durinf^ the absence uf the seceders, and added that 
he should not be sorry if they seceded again. As to 
the declaration of war, he maintained that it was no. 
thing more than might have been expected from his 
majesty whenever the continued refusal of tlie Spaniards 
to do justice should render it necessary. 

Having thus taken credit for the war, vigorous pre. j 
parations were promptly set in motion to carry it on. 
The opposition, however, left no means unattempted to 
embarrass the operations of the government. The diffi. 
culty of raising the requisite force to man the fleet led 
to the introduction of a bill for the registration of sea¬ 
men. This measure, which could be justified only by 
the imperative circumstances of the case, was furiously 
assailed as tending to the introduction of French des¬ 
potism ; and such was the outcry against it, that its pro. 
moters were compelled to abandon it* The dlfllculty 
of procuring seamen was W1 further increased by the 
vexatious tactics of the tories, who, in every instance, 
endeavoured to frustrate the proceedings of the govern¬ 
ment, until, at length, the merchants, finding their own 
interests involved in the result, agreed to furnish from 
their own crews one man in four to the king’s ships. 
The only proposals of ministers that were not resisted 
were the supplies for the public service, which amounted 
to the extraordinary sum of 4,059,722/. 

Happily before the prorogation of parliament in¬ 
telligence was received in England of the capture of 
Porto Bello, otf the isthmus of Darien, by admiral 
Vernon, with only six ships of war. This piece of 
news filled the nation with joy; and the most extrava- 
gant eulogies were poured forth in parliament, and 
throughout the country, upon the courage and abilities 
of the admiral. But that officer shortly afterwards 
utterly disappointed the enthusiasm of his admims; 
and by an inglorious failure at Carthagena, where he 
llad^a mighty armament under his command, 
the g^m-y he had atdiieved at Porto Bello. IV fide of 
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narriors, by land or sea, U precarious. A single failure 
frequently obscures a life of riotories ; and a hero can 
hardly hope to preserve his reputation except by con. 
rinoed and uninterrupted successes. Fortune must be op 
his side as well as sldll and courage, or his laurels will 
fade even while they are freshly bound upon his brow. 

The losses of Vernon were balanced by the triumphs 
of commodore Anson, who was despatched with a squa¬ 
dron into the South Seas for the purpose of annoying 
the Spaniards. The elements warred against him; but 
he succeeded, notwithstanding, in taking a great number 
of rich prizes off the coasts of Chili and Peru, and in 
plundering the town of Paita. Crossing the Pacific, 
he captured a Spanish galleon of immense value; and 
returning by the Cape of Good Hope, he was received 
in. England with enthusiasm, after having completed a 
voyage of circumnavigation. 

Immediately after the prorogation the king went to 
Hanover, and during his absdhce the dissensions in the 
cabinet increased to such a height that a dissolution of 
the ministry must have ensued, b^t for the*successful 
intervention of two or three infiueiitial peacemakers. 
Walpole complained that he was thwarted at every turn 
by Newcastle. “ I oppose nothing,” be exclaimed: I 
give into every thing, am said to do every thing, am to 
answer for every thing, and yet, God knows, 1 dare not 
do what 1 think right." Newcastle complained that 
Walpole wanted to suppress the expression of individual 
opinion in the cabinet. '' What do you mean ?" de¬ 
manded his irritated colleague: the war is youra— 
you have had the conduct of it— I wish y<Hi joy of it." 
When the king returned, he remonstrated with the 
petulant secretaries. ^'As to the business in parlia¬ 
ment," he said, ** 1 do not value the opporition, if all 
roy servants act together, and are united; but if they 
thwart one another, and create difficulties in transacting 
public business, then, indeed, it will be another case/* 

The deaths at this juncture of the emperor Charies VI. 
el Austria, of Fredark William, king of Ffmaia, and of 
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the empress of RussIa, inpolyed the British cabinet in 
new and unforeseen difficulties, by opening fresh scenes 
of continental intrigue, and totaUy altering the whole 
system of European politics. 

The last session of the present parliament met on the 
18th of November. The opposition, disordered to some 
extent by the loss of Wyndham^ made up in malignity 
and desperation what they wanted in justice and una¬ 
nimity. The duke of Argyle attempted to in incept 
the motion for the address in the house of peers, by 
starting up the moment the king had withdrawn and 
proposing a shm*t address of his own; but the trick was 
defeated by a majority of twenty-eight, and the uniform 
address, an echo of the speech, passed without a divi¬ 
sion, but with a violent protest, signed by no less than 
two-and-twenty noblemen. The grand movement, how¬ 
ever, was reserved for the house of commons. 

On the nth of February, Sandys, who had already 1741« 
(listinguiBhed himself by the frequency and vigour of 
his speeches, crossed the floor of the house, and ad¬ 
dressing Whlpole, 6ai(|^ that he thought it an act of 
necessary courtesy to inform him that be should on 
Friday next bring an accusation of several articles 
against him. Walpole thanked him for the informa¬ 
tion. Sandys then returning to his place, gave formal 
notice that on the ensuing Friday he intended to open 
h matter of great importance which personally concerned 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and hoped he would 
attend on that day. Walpole, after a short pause, rose, 
observed that he would certainly attend, as he was not 
conscious of 'any crime, and, putting hk hand on his 
breast, added with some emotion, —> 

Hie intinjs aheneiM eito, 

Nil coBtein; sU>i, nuUi paUMcere culpv. 

Pttlteney immediately observed that the right honour* 
able gentleman’s logic and Latin were equally inaceu** 
rate, declared that he had misquoted Horace, whose 
words were nulla pallescere culpd. The minister der 
fended bia quotation, Polteney replied, W^ole 
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offered a wager of a guinea, which was accepted, and 
the question was referred to Nicholas Hardinge, clerk 
of the house, a man whose classical attainments were 
universally allowed. Hardinge decided against Wal* 
pole, and the guinea was thrown to Pulteney, who, 
bolding it up, exclaimed aloud, This is the only 
money I have received from the treasury for many 
years, and it shall be the last.'* * He kept his word. 

The excitement produced by this notice was unpa-* 
ralleled. The concourse of people in the neighbourhood 
of the house of commons on the appointed day was pro« 
digious; and the inenibers began to take their seats so 
early as six o*clock in the morning, although the debate 
was not opened until one o'clock in the afternoon. The 
speech delivered by Sandys contained a complete history 
of the administration of the country under sir Robert 
Walpole ; and, dividing the retrospect and the impeach¬ 
ment under three heads, foreign affairs, domestic affairs, 
and the conduct of the war, drew such a picture of 
delinquencies, as was well calculated to inflame the 
hatred with which the minister was regarAsd. After 
dwelling at gieat length upon the corrupffon and un¬ 
constitutional conduct of the government, he said, If 
it should be asked why 1 impute all these evils to one 
fifireon, 1 reply, because that one person graspe<l in his 
own hands every branch of government; that one per~ 
son has attained the sole direction of affairs, monopo¬ 
lised all the favours of the crown, compassed the dis¬ 
posal of all places, pensions, titles, ribands, as well as 
preferments, civil, military, and ecclesiastical; diat one 
person made a blind submission to his will, both in elec¬ 
tions and parliament the only terms of present favour 
and future expectation and continuance in office; and 
declared, in this very house, that he must be a pitiful 
minister who did not displace an officer that opposed 
his measures in parliament.^' He added, that if no 
other ground of objection existedf his long continuance 

* Coxe. The anecdote wee communicated to the biogri4>lter of tV^pole 

Htrdlnge^a ton. 
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in ofEc« WBS a auSt^iant cattiBe for removing him j that 
the universal idamour against him rendered it high time 
to take such a step ; that be who had bewildered him¬ 
self in treaties, and forfeited his word with every court 
in Europe, and against whom the voice of the world 
Was in unison with that of his country, ought to be no 
longer permitted to remain at the head of the govern¬ 
ment ; and he concluded by moving for an address to his 
majesty, praying that he would remove sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole from his majesty’s presence and councils for ever. 

The principal speakers in support of this motion were 
lord Limerick, Booth, Fazakerly, Littleton, Pitt, and 
Pulteney. The debate lasted until three o'clock in the 
morning — and when Pulteney sat down the minister 
entered upon his defence. The reply was brilliant, 
forcible, and minute, resting mainly upon the fact that 
no specific crime had been stated, that the accusations 
were loose and general, exhibiting no particular charge, 
but advancing imputations of accumulative guilt, and 
that the entire proceedings of the administration which 
fbrmed thill^ubject of^ the attack had been uniformly 
approved by tbe sanction of paiHament. He urged with 
strenuous emphasis the striking fact, that the sole object 
of his policy was to preserve tranquillity, which could 
be efiected only by the maintenance of the balance pf 
Europe ; and he repudiated with indignation the charge 
of corruption, boldly challenging his accuser, to the 
great amasement and confusion of his friends, to pro¬ 
duce one spectfle instance of that kind. As to the 
patriotism of his adversaries, be treated it with ctm^ 
tempt. A patriot!" he cried — I venarate the name. 
But then it is the reid and not the pretended patriot 
who is the object of my reverence. In these times 
patriots spring up like mushrooms. 1 could raise 
twenty of them in a night. A minister has nodiing 
more to do than to refuse eomplianee with an unjust or 
unreasonable demand, and up starts a patriot. But the 
unprincipled efforts of aach patriots 1 alike disdain and 
detest** 

VOL. z. a 
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Several toriea^ who objected to the motion, because 
they considered it to have an inquisitorial tendency, 
vot^ in support of the minister. Amongst these wns 
lord CombUry, who had always opposed the adminis* 
tration, but who now resisted the motion on the ground 
that it decided without evidence, a method of prosecu¬ 
tion by which the good and the bad were equally enr 
dangered, and that it seemed to be intended rather as a 
popular censure than a legal condemnation. But the 
most remarkable circumstance that occurred throughout 
the debate was the course adopted by Shippen. He 
declared, that be ** looked upon the motion as only a 
scheme for turning out one minister and bringing in 
another; that as his conduct in parliament had always 
been regulated with a view to the good of his country, 
without any regard to his own private interest, it was 
quite indifferent to him who was in or who was out ; 
and he would give himself no concern in the question/' 
At the conclusion of these words he withdrew, followed 
by thirty-four of his friends. Shippen’s conduct ex¬ 
cited an extraordinary sensation in the house; and such 
was the obloquy that fell upon him in consequence, that 
some people asserted he had been bribed by an annual 
pension. The truth, however, appears to be, that Ship- 
pen was under a personal obligation to Walpole, which 
restrained him from taking part in the proceedings, 
even had he been so inclined.* 

The withdrawal of so many members had a sensible 
d^t upon the issue ; and the motion was negatived by 
the unusual majority of 290 i^^ainst 106. 

In the house of lords on the fsame day, a mmilar 
motion was made by lord Carteret, supportd by a com- 

• Coxe, who devoted infinite paloi to the fu'rsonal hietorv of thltf period, 
asr* during the time of U«e t^roieeutiona agsinat the jacobites «ir 
Robert Waipoie having dlatoveied a corrcafiondcnce which one oC Shtp- 
jpen^e frieoda had been carrying on with the pretemier, Shj|^?t cafled on 
the minister, and asked him to lave hia hrieno. !^r Robert wiliingiv com> 
plied j and then aaid, **Mr. Shippen 1 Mnnot desire you to vole with the 
admioistratioii, for, with yonr pHnciplm, ] have no ri^t to expect it; biK 
1 only require, whenever any qiieatioti is brought ^ward ui the hoitae 
peraotialiy aftwting me, that you will leooUect the Skvour 1 tUive now 
grsated you.*'— Memnin af WaipoU, 
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pact phalanx of opposition peers* But here alio the 
efihrt was defeated — the numbers being 108 against 
59 . The prince of Wales> although he was present 
at the debate, did not rote; a coarse which was fd* 
lowed by several peers who held places under govern^ 
ment, and who may be reasonably suspected of particu 
pating in that sentiment of hostility against a prime 
minister belonging to the commons, which has so fre¬ 
quently been exhibited by tlie hereditary chamber. 
When the motion Was disposed of, the duke of Marl¬ 
borough moved a resolution to the effect, that any at¬ 
tempt to inflict punishment of any kind without proof 
was contrary to law and justice, which was carried after 
an obstinate contest ; but upon both questions, strong 
protests were entered by upwards of thirty peers. 

It was not, however, in the power of any majorities 
to save the administration. It received a shock from 
these proceedings which it never recovered ; and from 
this time, its internal dissensions increased, and its in¬ 
fluence at home and abroad rapidly declined. 

In April, the king informed both houses that he had 
received a requisition from the queen of Hungary for 
assistance, agreeably to existing treaties ; that he had 
ordered the Banish and Hessian auxiliaries to be in 
readiness to march, and that it would now become ne¬ 
cessary to incur extraordinary expenses for the main¬ 
tenance inviolate of the Pragmatic Sanction* The 
opposition could not consistently with all their previous 
declarations refuse help to the queen of Hungary, whom 
they had in a manner taken under their special pro¬ 
tection ; but an unfortunate allusion to Hanover in his 
majesty's speech produced a flerce attack upon the 
German policy of the king, Shippen reiterating his 
former protest against any interposition in the alfldrs 
of the electorate. In the midst of the storm, however, 
a vote of 200,000/* was carried, on the motion of the 
minister, as a parliamentary grmit'to the queen, and a 
furthsir sum of 300,000/. to be employed at his ma* 
Jesty’s discretion. These grants bdag ohhihiedt 

a 2 
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parliameiit wat diasoWed on the 25 th of Aprils and the 
king^ contrary to the urgent remonstrancea of Walpole^ 
departed for Hanover. 

To the dectiouB all eyes were now turned. The 
•truggle was to decide the fate of that minister^ who 
had held the reins of power for a longer term than 
any of bis predecessors, who throughout a period 
marked by- memorable events and transitions, had dis.* 
played uncommon capacity for business, and singular 
aptitude for controlling the machinery of government, 
but who at last, by a strange combination of circum¬ 
stances, had incurred the almost universal suspicion df 
the people, and the ill-disguised jealousy of nearly all 
his colleagues. He, alone, felt no apprehensions about 
the result, sinking into a lethargy of confidence from 
which he was awakened only by his fall. 

The duke of Newcastle, Wilmington, and other 
roemhers of the cabinet, were so desirous of removing 
Walpole, that they even secretly leagued with the op¬ 
position at the hustings, and conspired with the enemies 
of the kitig, for the sake of getting rid of the head of 
the administration to which they belonged. The first 
trial of strength was in Westminster, where the court 
influence was so powerful that no attempt had hitherto 
been made to disturb it. Two opposition candidates 
were set up; and the proceedings becoming tumultuous, 
the poll was abruptly closed, the military imprudently 
called in, and in the midst of the uproar the govern¬ 
ment members were xetumed. The example of popu¬ 
lar resistance in Westminster was boldly followed in 
cHher parts of the country. Large sums of money were 
BiflMcribed by the tories; the repras^tation was vi¬ 
gorously contested indi by inch ; and the strong holds 

the government, especially in Cktmwall and Scotland, 
were broken in, and carried by violence or bribes. 

White these soeikes were enacting in the provinces, 
the cal^t was rent by divirions. The minister, re- 
i^Dnsible ibr afl the acta of flie acbnlnistrationi, was 
l^t in %oera n ee ol the progms of the foceigii tiego- 
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dations^ and all the impediments that official malice 
could devise were thrown in his way* The most ca* 
lumnious reports were spread abroad concerning him. 
It was even asserted, that he had taken private measures 
to paralyse the operations of the fleet that had been 
sent out to act against the Spaniards ; that he had be¬ 
trayed to Fleury and Patinho the projected movements 
of the war, and had received large remittances fVom 
those ministers to purchase up the parliament. Scan¬ 
dalous pamphlets were publiihed, insinuating the most 
incredible charges; such as that a dishonourable peace 
was in contemplation with Spain, the basis of which 
was the surrender of Gibraltar and Minorca, the ag¬ 
grandisement of the house of Bourbon, and the de¬ 
gradation of Austria. Profiting by theae circumstances, 
the tories and the disaffected whigs formed a powerful 
coalition ; and directing their combined energies to one 
point, succeeded in raising a clamour throughout the 
country, from which, even before the meeting of parli¬ 
ament, the fate of the minister was publicly and inso¬ 
lently predicted. The parties who entered into this 
unnatural alliance to demolish their common enemy 
made no provision for the ultimate result; and com¬ 
mitted to accident or superior intrigue the construction 
of the government that was to he founded on his min. 
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CHAP. XII. 

k 

1741—1748. 

OICLIKIKO INFLUEHCC OF WALFOLE.—CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 

— FRUITLESS overtures TO THE FRINCB OF WALES. — PUL* 
tenet's motion on the state op the NATION. — resign¬ 
ation OF WALTOLF. — PULTENEV FORMS A COALITION AD- 

3I1KISTBAT10N, BUT REFUSES TO TAKE OFFICE.-FEUDS IN 

THE OPPOSITION. -THE NEW CABINET ADOl^T THE POLICY OF 

THEIR PKSDPCr.SSORS.—COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY INTO THE 
CONDUCT OF WALPOLE. — BILL TO COMPEL EVIDENCE. — 
FAILURIk OF THE INVESTIGATION.-CHARACTER OP WALPOLE. 

— APOSTASY OF CARTERET. — MILITARY DISASTERS ABROAD. 

— DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST FRANCE. — CAHTERET's RE* 

SIQNATION.-RECONSTRUCTION OP THE GOVERNMENT.-MO¬ 

TION FOR THE REPEAL OF THE SEPTENNIAL ACT REJECTED. 

— DEATH OF CHARLES VII.—INVASION OF THE AUSTRIAN 

NETHERLANDS.—CONTINUED FAILURES OF THE ALLIES_ 

TRANQUILLITY OF IRELAND.-REBELLION OF PRINCE CHARLES 

IN SCOTLAND.-CHANGE IN THE MINISTRY.-APPOINTMENT 

AND RESIGNATION OF LORD GRANVILLE. — PRODIOALITY OF 
THR SUPPLIES-RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIBS.—NAVAL VIC¬ 

TORIES OF ANSON AND HOWE.—TREATY OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Tub new parliament assembled on the 4tli of December^ 
1741. Onslow was re.«elected speaker. The king's speech 
contained special references to the non-ltilfllment of the 
engagements of foreign powers^ and the hitherto fniiUesa 
el^rts made by his majesty in support of the house of 
Austria. This circumstance induct a belief that ihe 
speech was not dictated the minister^ who had inva- 
rtaldy exhibited particular caudon in alluding to the 
Idngx allies. It was accordingly taken for granted that 
there was a pitponderating party against him in the ca¬ 
binet, and the feebleness ^ hla conduct at this mommJt 
ccndnned the suig^mim. 
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Ad ameDdment was proposed to the address, leaving 
out a paragraph thanking his rnsjesty for prosecuting 
the war with Spain. Walpole permitted this insulting 
amendment to be carried; and in an answer to a violent 
speech of Pulteney's, in which all the charges recently 
brought against the minister were repeated, contented 
himself with saying that, so far from evading the re¬ 
sponsibility of bis measures, be was ready to second a 
motion for inquiring into the state of the nation. The 
challenge was instantly accepted, and the 21st of Janu¬ 
ary named for hearing the motion, the avowed object of 
which was to put the administration upon its trid. 

In the interim the contested elections were to he de¬ 
cided. It was notorious that the decisions in such cases 
had become a mere party business ever since the house 
of commons, on the occasion of the Aylesbury petition, 
had assumed the right of determining finally the quali¬ 
fications of electors.* The opposition worked with in¬ 
defatigable zeal to defeat the ministerial candidates in 
every instance, carried their own chairman of the election 
committee, and threw out the sitting members for West¬ 
minster by a majority of four; and when the house was 
adjourned, on the 24th to the 18th of January, it was 
evident that the influence of the government was at an 
end in that assembly, hitherto so tractable and subser¬ 
vient. It was expected that the result of the West¬ 
minster petition would force Walpole to resign ; but he 
was resolved to make one desperate efihrt more. In the 
brief recess that followed he prevailed <m the king to 
make an overture to the prince of Wales for inereaaing 
his income to 100,0001. and paying his debts, on con¬ 
dition that he would not oppose the measures of govern¬ 
ment* The prince*! reply was a peremptory refbaol to 
all proposirions of a simiUar nature so long as «ir Bobert 
Widpde conrinued at the head of the administratioii* 
Thia waa the pielade of the downfall. 

it 
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1742. Pirliament re^wsemHed on the 18i!i; the Berwick 
election was carried against governxQent candidate 
on the following day; and a bill for examining and 
stating the public accounts was carried without oppo¬ 
sition on the £0th. At last Pulteney^s motion came on. 
The house was the fuUest that had been known for a 
great many years; and after a long and animated debate^ 
in which Walpole displayed unusual energy, it was ne¬ 
gatived by the small majority of three—and even this 
majority was produced by the personal influence of lord 
Hartington^ who succeeded in bringing over two tory 
members. The total number of votes on this memor¬ 
able occasion was 503. 

Extraordinary eflbrts were made on both sides to secure 
votes. Some members who intended to support the 
minister, and who were waiting in an adjoining apart- 
ment^ were prevented from getting into the house by a 
trick of the tories^ who contrived to fill the key-hole 
with sand. Others were carried in to vote from sick 
chambers. The prince of Wales, who was present at 
the debate, seeing one gentleman brought in who had 
lost the use of his limbs, observed to general Churchill 
that they brought in the lame, the halt, and the blind. 

Yes,** replied the general, ** the lame on our side, and 
the blind on yours.** The result of the division gave a 
mdancholy point to the ill-timed jest. 

If Walpole's love of office had not been atronger than 
his respect for public opinion be would have resigned 
the next morning. But he waited until he was fairly 
expelled by clamour, On the £8tii, the Chippenham 
election was carried agitinat him by a ini\jority id l6. 
This defeat was final; and after animadverting on the 
ingratitude of several individuals who had voted agamst 
him, he declared he would never sit in that house again. 
’ On the Sd of Fdnruary the houiie was adjourned to the 
18th; m the 9th Wsdpole was created of Orfbed ; 
and on the 11th he resigned all his empbyments. 

It was univCfsaBy anticipated that it wimld become 
the duty of the next administration to enter upon bis 
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impcac^inent) vsA streauaus efforts -were made to avert 
such a proceeding. He solicited an interview with the 
prince of Wales on the subject, and obtained his royal 
highness's promise that be would protect him against 
any attacks on his life and fortune. His majesty was no 
less desirous to spare him; and upon instructing the duke 
of Newcastle to open a negotiation with Pulteney for 
the formation of a new ministry, the only condition he 
insisted upon was, that Walpole should not be prose- 
cuted. But Pulteney replied that he could not entertain 
such a proposal ; &at whatever his own inclinations 
were, it might not be in his power to fulfil an engage¬ 
ment of that nature, the heads of parties being like 
snakes, which are carried on by their tails.” He de¬ 
clared that he was no| a man of blood ; but that he 
thought some parlianmentary censure ought to be in¬ 
flicted for so many years of mal-adminUtratioii* His 
majesty was consequently compelled to abandon <hi^ pro¬ 
position, and the formation of the cabinet was left un¬ 
conditionally in the discretion of Pulteney. 

The conduct of Pulteney in this crisis was inexpli¬ 
cable. To use his own expression, he had now ** the 
staff of ofSce in his own ha^s,” and the party ha had 
led to victory confidently expected that all the members 
of the late cabinet would be removed, 'and their places 
supplied from the ranks of the opposition. But Puitaiiey> 
without consulting his friends^ frnmed a coalition admi- 
nistrarion, and committed the further error of refuring 
oB^ee hiiwlf, hoping, in die mistaken pride of self- 
rriiance, to achieve the impossibility of directing a go¬ 
vernment to whidi he did not belong. Newciuttle and 
Pelham were allowed to retain Uieir places ; the earl of 
Wilmington was appointed to succeed Walpole m flrat 
ted of the treamry ; Sandys was named chancellor of 
the exchequer; Cteterqt secretary of date for the fo- 
i«ign department; new hoards of the tietdiry and admi¬ 
ralty were appointed^ the former iucludUng only one 
tory; and tte marqida of Tweedak tras nominated 
seeretary for SeotteicL Pyltenc^ atipiilated te a seat 
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in the cabinet^ with a irngority^ which he brought would 
imure him the comj^leie control of the administration. 
But shortly after, discovering his error, he procured a pe^« 
age, as earl of Bath, and went into that house whi<di he, 
himself, had designated as the hospital of incurables^'* 
where he was obscured and persecuted. From that md. 
ment he lost all his influence, and, notwithstanding his 
great capacity, became so insignificant that diis former 
power was looked back upon with surprise. They 
who knew him best," says a contemporary writer, 

wondered at the popularity he once had; so he, who 
knew himself least, wondered as much that he ever lost 

These arrangements were beheld with astonishment 
and indignation by the country. The tories, stung by 
disappointment, assailed Pulteney with the bitterest 
invectives ; and parliament once more became an arena 
of the fiercest party contention. It was early perceived, 
that the only change that had been effected was in men, 
and not in measures ; and that the only effect produced 
by the removal of an obnoxious minister was to 
strengthen and consolidate his policy. The duke of 
Argyle, an honest tory, who had accepted the place of 
master-general of the ordnance, no sooner discovered 
that his new associates embraced the system of their 
former .opponents, than he resigned in disgust. The 
first measure of the government was the appropriation 
of1,000,000/. from the sinking land for the serviceoftbe 
year —- a mode of proceeding which they had uniformly, 
from session to session, reprobated in Walpole as a minis¬ 
terial crime* The rage of the opposition was so inflamed 
at this flagrant act of apostasy, that Philips, one of 
the most violent of the tones, made a motion for taking 
tbeatate of the nation into conrideratum ; but it was ne* 
gadved without a division. All |he measures whirii, out 
of ofice, tile new ministers had brou^t forward with 
so mudi seal, were ^w ritber suffered to fail into 
cbliTion or opposed* The Penrion one of their 
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Btiiiiial modofiB, WBB vetived^ passed the commons^ bat 
was thrown out of the lords, Carteret himself, who 
, was regarded as the head of the administration, voting 
against it« The Place Bill met the same fate ; and a 
bill to repeal the Septennial Act was vehemently opposed 
by Pnlteney and Sandys, and rejected with as tnudi 
heat as it had formerly been supported. 

But the great movement of the seBsion was a motion 
for an inquiry into the conduct of lord Orford during 
the twenty years of his administration, Pulteney was 
averse to this motion, which was introduced in the lords, 
and lost. A modified proposition was then made, and 
carried, for a con|mittee to inquire into his conduct for 
the last ten years. A committee of secrecy was then 
appointed, consisting of twenty-one members, all of 
whom were enemies of Walpole, except two; and of 
these, he acutely observed, They will become so jea¬ 
lous of the honour of the committee, that they wifi no 
longer pay sufficient regard to mine/' The committee 
proceeded in their labours with indefatigable diligence; 
but finding they could not substantiate the charges that 
had been brought forward by papers and documents, 
they resorted to the examination of the "confidential 
agents who had been employed in the negotiations of 
the secret service. It appeal^ that a mm of 95,0001. 
had passed through the hands of Paxton, solicitov to 
the treasury, and a Ihrther sum of l,05£,£lli., through 
the hands of Scroope, secretary to the treasury, maldng 
altogether l,147>^lil> for secret service, during a 
pezM of ten years. Paxton and Scroope were sevei^y 
interrogated, but refused to answer. The latter de* 
dared, that he could not give an^ ex|daiialiona without 
vblatiiig his eoDseienoe, and that he had laid hie case 
before the king, who authorised him tp say, thaa the 
dfii^osal of money issued for the seend sairiee vsefttirea 
the Btmoet secrecy, and was aocountifole to tihi 
oedy; and diat, therefoii^ ltfo^e^ not per^ 

mit him to divi^ any difog m the euhleet. 

Under these circumstaiioes^ .ihe oommlltee op^od to 
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poilftt&ent flor a blli to indemnify i^ersona who should 
gjiv evidence in the matter. This hill—the principal 
Hi whi^ has been itrongly condemned as being in-^ 
quisilorial> «nd putting a premium upon peijury and 
perddy—was carried in commons by a minority of 
twelve^ and ^rown eat of the lords. Thus perpmed 
between their desire to eonrict and the impossibility 
oi edbcting their purpose by legal testimony, diey 
fhrnisbfd two reports, in which they set out the 
general heads of accusation in die Tarious forms of 
bribery of elections, peculation and profusion in the 
expenditure of the public monies, atid fraudulent con¬ 
tracts ;. but as these reports containedgno specific proofs 
of particular acts, and consisted of gross sums and loose 
tuppositions, no ulterior measures were founded upon 
them. 

That Walpole was one of the ablest and most saga- 
clout ministers that ever guided the councils of England 
may now be unhesitatingly asserted. His pacific policy 
and his financial fneasures afford, at diis distance ^ 
time, ample evidence of the comprehensiveness and 
soundness of his viewa Persecuted nearly throuf^ 
his whole life by the bitterest party rancour, entangled 
in the most complicated foreign intrigues, and thwarted 
idike by the secret predileefions Of the sovereign, and 
by nattoal pride and national pr^udioe, he eventually 
succeeded in steering the helm of the state with security 
into a bsadxmr of repose; imd sudi was the wisdom 
Us plam^'lhat his enemies iriio saccMed him admitted 
'iinl a4op4ed diem* It» not so easy, hewerer, to find 
a defiei^ Aht the general diarge of oorruptioo, whidi, 
Mbatod by the plea of secrecy essential to the service 
of bts msiesty, sfili hangs a darii cloud over ^ 
history of hii caieer. The total sum discovered by the 
committee to hAe been expended during the hnn m 
years of hSa adodmstnsfion amounted to 
Some of thh itena were sufficiently reasonable^; but, 
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l^ter makijig a dAduetion for uiwvoidtble expenaet, 

A lATge baknoe remains unaoeounted for* The obvious 
defence is^, that by this expenditure Walpole k^t the 
nation in trant^uillity at home and at peace abroad 
during a period of intricate negotiati<m» conciliating 
foreign courts^ procuring intelligence^ kad pensioning 
useful aerrants. But peace may be purchased too 
dearly; and if, as there is too much reason to suspect^ 
a portion of this outlay was employed in corrupting the 
house of commons, the end ceases to be a valid excuse 
for tbe means. Admit a precedent of tliis nature, and 
the representative system becomes rotten at the core. 
Being well known to have entertained a low estimate of 
public virtue, and to have laid considerable stress at all 
times upon the powar of money in subduing obstadea, 
such suspicions fall heavily upon his character* In 
addition to all this, his private mi^nidcence greatly 
exceeded his private fortune and hts official incoroa 
together, and must have been delirayed some 
source which has never been traced^ still fhnlier 
strengthening the accusations which his opponents 
prosecuted with such relentless malice and fsiled to 
establish** 
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The fttiiUBter, escaping from these attacks, went into 
retirement; bat the motion for an inquiry was renewed 
in the ensuing session. Parliament, however^ beidg 
already possessed of all the papers upon which such An 
investigation could be founded, and being aware od* 
their inutility^ negatived the proposition. Walpole di^ 
not long survive the insatiable enmity of his opponents. 
He died at Houghton on the 18th of March, 174^5. 

The next session met in November. In the recess, 
lord Carteret, who opened his administration with a 
brilliant project for a grand continental army, had un¬ 
dertaken an embassy to the States-General, for the 
purpose of proposing that tlie republic should join Eng¬ 
land in a declaration of war against France, garrisoning 
some of the towns of Flanders, transferring 30,000 
Dutch troops into the pay of England, and entering 
into a treaty of commerce. To every one of these 
proposals the States-General returned a negative; 
proudly asserting, at the same time, that the troops of 
die republic were raised only for the republic, and that 
they had never hired them out. In consequence of 
this proceeding, the address was indignantly resisted. 
But the minister prevailed, and the session was distin¬ 
guished by a display of audacious effrontery, in the 
support of all the measures which his lordship in oppo¬ 
sition had uniformly held up to public scorn and ri¬ 
dicule. The very men who in ^the last parliament 
defended the justice and necessity of the Spanish war, 
and declaimed against standing armies, foreign subsidies, 
and continental alliances, now suffered die war to droop, 
transcended their predecessors in the extent of their 
lovies, and, throwing defiance at Franoe, contemplated 
a ^esh scheme of European conquests, 

. The^ magnificent military projects of Carteret were 
rs|ndly oiganised, and pompoudy brought no bear, 
liord fitiir, already aasmnbled at the head of* the con* 
federate forces in tlm neighbourhood of Franklort-on* 
die-Maine, fiUed the emperor with so much alarm, that 
his lonbhip was obhged to send a spedid mesamiger to 
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assure his mi^Jesty, that the imperial dignity should not 
be Tiolated. This was the first blunder of the campaign. 

The king of £ngland> inspired by Carteret with visions 
of laurels^ joined the camp at Aschafienburg, with his 
younger son the duke of Cumberland; but he had 
scarcely arrived^ when^ to his indescribable chagrin^ he 
found that the French marshal de Noailles had inter¬ 
cepted him on all the posts of the Rhine and Maine. 

In a dilemma so perilous^ he had no alternative but to 
take a different route, and accordingly he drew off 
towards Hanau. This was the second blunder, and was 
likely to turn out a graver blunder than the former. 
Noailles had foreseen this movement, and provided 
against it. On approaching the village of Dettingen, 
his m^esty found the French army drawn up in order 
of battle to stop his progress. The Frencdi commander 
had laid his plans with such skill, that the English were 
hemmed in on all sides, by mountain defiles, by the 
waters of the Maine, and by formidable lines of bat¬ 
teries. The king must have fallen into the hands Of 
the enemy, and the whole army must have been sacri¬ 
ficed, but that the due de Grammont, on the opposite 
side, contrary to the express orders of the marshal, 
advanced through the narrow defiles, and gave battle 
in the open plain, which, of course, equalised the 
chances. The Britirii, elated at this luiexpected piece 
of good fortune, enacted miracles of bravery, and, in¬ 
stead of being surrounded and destroyedi u^ieved a 
brilHant victory. 

This fortunate event changed the previous resolution 

the States-General; and the allies were joined at 
Spire in September by 20,000 Dutch auxiliaries. But 
there was no enemy to enccnuiter. Marshal Ndaifies 
had retired into Alsace, and die alltei, after a variety of 
fhiitless random excursions, yirmt into winter-quaxtwmi 
Lord Stair was so iSsg^ted with these Ingloriotts pur¬ 
suits, that he threw up his command. 

The des^s of m government, however, ripened 1744. 
into aetkm In thelE^owiiig j^ring. ftoce declined 
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Wtt Bngknd^ on the gtound that the king of 

’Oireat Britaun had violated his neutrality^ and had dia. 
iuaded the court of Vienna against acceding to an a^ 
cotnmodadon* The i^acific Fleury was no morej aitd 
die policy of Versailles had undergone a revolutioi\. 
This decLuradon was promptly responded to by a similar 
declaration on the part of England, no longer restrained 
by the conciliatory apirit of Walpole. Nearly the whj[de 
of Europe was now in arms. 

At this critical juncture, the cabinet of England was 
passing through imother stage of internal revolution. 
Carteret, advanced in the peerage with the title of carl 
of Granville, after many imperious struggles with his 
colleagues, who soon be^me jealous of the haughty as¬ 
cendency he assumed over the king, felt that the ill suc¬ 
cess of the war, and his own unpopularity with the nation, 
would render it impossible for him to remain in office. 
Anticipating, therefore, an event whidi he knew to be 
inevitable, he resigned, and was followed by Sandys, 
now lord Sandys, and others. The death of lord Wil¬ 
mington having left the office of first lord of the treasury 
open^ Pelham succeeded to it, and combining with it 
that of chancellor of the exchequer, lode the bead of the 
administration. This movement gave increased solidity to 
the coalition by a laxger infusion of tories. Lord Chester¬ 
field went to Ireland, the duke of Bedford was placed at 
the head of the admiralty, and^William Pitt, who had 
taken a conspicuous part in the recent debates against 
Walpole and Carteret, was admitted as paymaster of the 
INoes, with a seat in the cahuiet* The consequence of 
these changes was the court-paity was placed in 
perfect wemky beyond the reach of the oppoaitbji, and 
patriotism, a phrase then ia ccmiiidB use, went out of 
fhihioa in the lumse of CominesiB. 

1 ^. Bhorily aftmr the meeting of pailiiinent in December 
the prindplesof ilmnmmsitiBtry weieexpoaed to a lest 
whi^ at once oonvioied them t^ treachery to dS their 
inmer piofissssosiB. In ^ month of January it was 
moved ^at two acta made in dwxeigii of Edu^ IIL 
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for holding a parliamenl once in every year ahould be 
road; upon which MnCarew rose to ask leave to bring 
In a bill for holding annual parliaments. He avowed 
that he designed the proposition as a decisive test of the 
sincerity of &ose declarations which the ministers of the 
crown recently appointed to office had^ for so many sue. 
cesslve years, accustomed themselves to repeat within 
the walls of that house; and the result would show 
whether they did not themselves merit those severe 
epithets which they had so lavishly bestowed upon their 
predecessors. Alluding to the unnatural union of parties 
in the government, he pointed out the sacrifice of prin¬ 
ciple it entailed upon the weaker section, and showed 
that remaining in office under auch circumstances was 
incompatible with their honour and independence. It 
was not enough/' he observed, *^that the new ministers 
should give a simple assent to the motion; for if they 
bad coalesced with persons whose influence was, upon 
trial, found sufficiently powerful to defeat all efforts of 
political reform, it was incumbent upon them imme¬ 
diately to relinquish those offices which they had so pre¬ 
cipitately accepted without any stipulations in favour of 
the public, and unreservedly to declare against those with 
whom they had so recently united.'' After a speech, in 
which he touched upon the principal arguments^that had 
so frequejcitly before been urged against septennial parlia-* 
ments, he was followed by Mr. Sydenham, who made 
some observations of a srill more striking character. He 
observed, that the necessity of preventing, or at least di¬ 
minishing, the extent and e^ct of miiiist^id corruption 
must be universally admitted ; and that of all measures 
that could he devised, none would be found so efibetoal 
as the restoration of annual parliaments. To die fatd 
intrqductioii of long plriiamenta and their concomitant 
evils he attributed, in a great degree, ihki remarkaH^ 
change which had of late years lakexi place in the mnriiia 
and manners of the people* The virtues of generosity 
and hospitality in the upper, and of hon^y, frugality, 
and industry in thebuUr, classes wereneailyextingatsh^ 
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political eonuptioiL No sooner did miniators l)egin 
IQ aoUcit irotes^ instead of appealing to tlie judgm^l of 
Sneinbers of parHamen^ rewarding those who complied 
with pkces and penidonsy than voters began to bari^ 
their votes for similar rewards; and the regular channel 
through which honours and preferments flowed wti^ 
perverted, and the real interests of the country were 
sacriflced to promote the interests of those whose votes 
influenced^ the elections. Even in the army and navy 
this i^»peared to be the best qualification for entitling a 
man to preferment We must, therefore/' continued 
the honest statesman, demolish die foundation of this 
fabric of corruption; we must render it impossible for a 
minister to expect to gain a majority in parliament, or 
at elections%ither by Inibery, or by a partial distribution 
of places and preferments—I say, we must do this if we 
intend to restore that spirit by which our ancestors pre¬ 
served their liberttes, and gained so much glory to their 
country. And, for this purpose, nothing can be so ef¬ 
fectual as the restoration of annual parliaments." Having 
made some further observations to the same effect, he 
continued, — Annual parliaments will demolish the 
market of corruption. Ministers will not corrupt when 
corruptioti can be of no avail; and though contests may 
occasionally take place, the magnitude i>f the ohject will 
not be such as to occasion either venality or violence." 

It is worthy of parttoilar notice that every^one of 
diese sound conndtuttonal objecdons to the worHng of 
long parliaments have remained in force to the present 
time, and that, even under die reform bill, precisely 
the same evils still esdst, although to a l^s extent, 
owing to a variety ef causes, amor^ which the altered 
spirit of dm age Is predo^dnant; and that ^^parlia- 
, mentiwy ^hiteiKst” continues in the asc^dant above all 
mibatantive dmims, merits, or loBumce of aQ kinds 
whatever* The vatuc of a vote In psdiament, iindtf 
the septeimiil ae^ to die mlnMter, Is In the Inverse 
ratio of its sespoaifl^ty to the electimi;; while under 
an annual partiMent it wotdd he conopirativdty value- 
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1««8 to the mliiisler, end, hy bebg eoneteittly subject to 
popular revitton, wouM leally fulfil tbe true end of 
representation. The same reasoning would apply to 
another source of eouiplaim, which has prckluced eitten- 
mve mischief under tl^ septennial act, but which would 
be greatly dimitiislied, if not wliolly extitigulched^ by 
a retarn to annual parliaments — the inciinidaUofi and 
corruption of electm. It is not a little surprising 
that ^e advocates of popular doctrines who^ on abstract 
grounds, object to the employment of the baEot as a 
refuge agUinst the tyranny of landlords, and on tlie 
other hand, rnust the enlargement of tht elective iran- 
chise to the extent neoeasary to overwhelm that despott^ 
isnn, have not discovered the aafeat, moat e^^ctual, and 
most constitutionai peratanent remedy, m tife restoration 
of annual parliatnenm. If the representatives of the 
people returned their trusts every year back into tlte 
hands of the people, there would be nothing to fear 
ffom landlords, no n^Kssity for the concealment of votes 
in the mystery of the balk>t<box, and leas occasion for 
extensive changes in the franchise. 

The only minister who spoloe upon this ^question was 
sir William Yonge, 6ecretary..at^war, who made a feble 
and sophistical answer to the arguments of Carew and 
Sydenham. AU the other ministers, who held principal 
o^oes, and who had formerly distingtudieil themselves in 
opposhiem to the septenohd 1^, preserved a profound 
silence. Thmr altemd aefUimenta, however^ were .be¬ 
trayed on the division, when the motiim was negatived 
by a ms^joiity of thirty-two. Fmchaineutary reform 
was, fnnn diis time isxth, banished from the debates. 
Tbe opposhton pereeived that it was hopeless, and for 
thirteen years no mferenee whatew was made to the 
then, when a mo/^am was introdaced for 
shortening die duradon of parliaiamd» It.scarcely ei(4tod 
sU^eietit Intmesi to pvovo^ a dlssusaion, 

1%e remsliiing evmits ^ the year wore not of much 
hoportance. Abroad, the death ofidie emperor Charles 
Vli. auddeoly ehaug^ all the plans of eonOmding 

V ^ 
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powers. A treaty of imitual accommodation was soon 
after entered into between the qneen of Hungary and 
the young elector of Bavaria^ whicb^ amongst other 
conditions, guaranteed the vote of the elector for the 
grand duke of Tuscany, at the ensuing imperial electing. 
The decisive successes of the Prussians over the arnts 
of Austria led to a similar arrangement between 
her majesty and Prussia. In the mean while, the 
French army, under the command of marshal Saxe, 
invested Toumay, and the allies, coming to the defence 
of that place, were signally routed at Fontenoy, with a 
loss of 10,000 men. The duke of Cumberland, whose 
military experience was confined to a single campaign, 
proved himself utterly unfit for the responsible duties 
he had undertaken; and, after witnessing the reduction 
of Toumay, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and all the prin¬ 
cipal places in Flanders, he was compelled to retreat 
for safety behind the canal of Antwerp, 

At home, the principal incidents deserving of record 
were the salutary effects produced by the impartial ad¬ 
ministration of the government of Ireland; and a ro¬ 
mantic effort in Scotland to establish the Pretender. 

The system of poliqg adopted by lord Chesterfield in 
Ireland was an experiment. The application of the 
ordinary principles of justice and humanity to the people 
of that country produced as much speculation at one 
side of the Channel as gratitude and confidence at the 
other. The Irish had been hitherto treated as semi- 
barbarians; they were now, almost for the first time, 
treated as men possessed of the common instincts, affec¬ 
tions, passions, and capabilities of other nations. The 
result was such as could not fail to satisfy the hopes, 
and reward the labours, of a wise and tolerant statesman. 
At the moment of the breaking out of the rebellion in 
Scotland, his lordship was urged to adopt violent mea¬ 
sures towards the l^man catholics, with the view of 
checking the growth of disafibetion. But, confiding in 
the peoj^e, he all suggestions of a trO^cive 

nature, and seeur^ the popular alliance , by acts of 
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moderation and clemeney. He discovered the secret of 
governing Ireland without Oppression, and demonstrated 
the practicability of attaching the whole population to 
the crown of England by the simple means of a just 
administration of the law.* Even the Roman catholic 
priests, whose influence at this crisis was especially 
dreaded by the protestant party, displayed in their pas¬ 
toral charges and public discourses the strongest devotion 
to the government; so that, while Scotland was con¬ 
vulsed to its centre by the claims of the Pretender, 
Ireland was in profound repose. This fact was valu¬ 
able as an illustration of a truth which the history of 
all countries attests, that religion becomes converted 
into party only when it is made the object of per¬ 
secution. 

The rebellion in Scotland originated in the intrigues 
of the French cabinet, who, for the purpose of making 
a diversion of the English army in Flanders, incited tlie 
son of the Pretender, prince Charles Edward, to attempt 
the invasion of Great Britain. The moment vras favour., 
able to such a design, as the kingdom was doubly ex¬ 
posed to attack from the discontent of the people, and 
the absence on the Continent ctell available military 
forces. Prince Charles landed in the western islands 
in the month of August, while the king was in Hanover. 
At first, the rumour of his landing was treated as a Ac¬ 
tion ; hut as he advanced to the southward, acquiring 
increased strength on his march, the r^ency issiiad a 
prodamatioh ofihring a reward of 30,000/. for his ap¬ 
prehension, despatched messengers to hasten the return 
of the king, requiring at the same time 6000 Dutch aux¬ 
iliaries, and recalling several regiments from the Nether¬ 
lands. The militia was, also, put into requisition^ corps 


* An aneedota rdateA of lord Cheitarlleld at th!« period will ilioW WiOi 
wbat coolneii be reoiiited the ureiimllcee of iho aiarulfti by whom bo waa 
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of volunteers were incorporated^ and new regiments 
were expeditiously raised. As soon as a sufBcient force 
was collected^ sir John Cope hastened to Inverness tq 
armrest the progress of the adventurer. But prince Charles 
hsdj in the tnean while^ advanced upon Edinburgh, which , 
surrendered without resistance, taken up his residence at i 
Holyrood^house, and proclaimed his father king of 
Great Britain. On receiving intelligence of this event, 
sir John Cope changed his route, and encamped with 
his army, about SOOO strong, near Preston-pans. The 
next morning, the prince, at the head of an equal number 
of Highlanders, attacked him sword-in-hand; and such 
was the ferocity of a mode of fighting to which the 
English were unaccustomed, that the king's troops were 
efiectually routed in less than ten minutes. The prince 
was now absolute master of Scotland, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few fortresses. Elated with success, and receiv¬ 
ing ample supplies from France, he next penetrated 
to Carlisle, which surrendered to him in November. 
Several Scotch lords, and other persons of weight and 
distinction, had joined him on his victorious progress ; 
))ut, on the other hand, some of the most ancient and 
influential dans assemld|^ in arms in defence lof the 
government. Extensive military preparations were now 
in rapid progress all dver the kingdom, and the king 
resolved to take the field in person, and set up the 
royal standard on Finchley Common. The prince was 
at Derby when he obtained information of the vigorous 
measures of the royalists, and, struck by a sudden 
panic, he xesolved to retreat into the north. This reso¬ 
lution was promptly carried into effect; and, reinforcing 
the garrison of Carlisle as he passed tbmugh, he reached 
Glasgow on Christmas day, after which he invested the 
fortress of Stirling. He had scarcely left Carlisle when 
the duke of Cumberland, to whom the chief command 
of his majesty's troops was confldedf appeared before 
the dty, and compelled it to surrender. Tracking the 
rdiels onward to Edinburgh, the duke forced them to 
abandon the siege of Stilling, and to cross the Pirdi* 
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General Harley had recently given them battle at Fal« 
kirk, and, after a disorderly conflict^ was disgracefully 
defeated. Their numbers and their spirit had suffered 
much in these irregular and harassing movements; but 
when they arrived at Cullodeti, finding the duke still 
hanging on their rear, they drew up in compact order 
Ip receive him. The battle was short, sanguinary, and 
decisive. The highlanders again attempted to break 
down the lines with their broadswords and Lochaber 
axes; but the English met them with fixed bayonets, 
and threw them into disorder. Their confusion ^as 
increased by the cavalry of the royal army falling upon 
their flanks; and in less than h^ an hour the entire 
force was dispersed, the prince escaping with great 
difficulty ffrom the Add. The duke of Cumberland is 
justly charged with having resorted to unnecessary 
excesses in the conduct of this engagement. Orders 
were issued to give no quarter; and great numbers were 
slain in the pursuit, after all resistance was at an end. 
It is even affirmed, by Scotch historians, that wanton 
barbarities were committed on the persons and families 
of the rebels, for which no excuse could be offered on 
the ground of necessity or law. The executions that 
followed were equally cruel allff superfluous, and the 
triumph of the royal cause was signalized by the most 
revolting acts of vengeance. But in the national 
thanksgiving all such considerations were set aside; and 
the duke of Cumberland was congratulated on his vic¬ 
tory by both houses of parliament, the commons adzlthg 
5,000/. per annum to his income as a mark of their 
gratitude. While the duke was receiving the homage 
of the nation, die unfortunate prince Charles was 
wandering amongst the woods and mountains of Scou 
land, a fugitive in the domains of his ancestors ; until, 
after enduring numberless piivatioos, and passing 
through a succession of perilous adventures, he at 
Iasi escaped out of the kingdom in a small vessel whidi 
landed him on the coast of Bretagne. The hopes 
the Stuart family were now effectually cruihed» and 
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from this time the name of the Pretender was heard 
no more* 

1746* Parliament opened in January; but a new con¬ 
vulsion in the ministry suddenly paralysed the progress 
of business. The king, who, after the resignation of 
Walpole, had lent himself to a variety of intrigues in 
the cabinet, desired to bring back lord Granville. Hitf 
majesty had no sooner sIgdiHed this wish, than the duke 
of NewcastHfr and lord Harrington delivered in their 
resignations. Lord Granville was, accordingly, made 
secretary of state, and the earl of Bath first lord of the 
treasury. These unpopular appointments broke up the 
administration. The duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Chesterfield, Pelham, and nearly every member of the 
administration, including nine dukes, threw up their 
ofHces. Lord Granville finding it impossible to fonn a 
government, abandoned the attempt, after a fruitless 
interval of four days. The former ministers were im- 
mediatdy recalled; and the king was taught the import¬ 
ant lesson, that the sovereign of a free people must 
consult public opiniOfn in the choice of his advisers. 

The whole business of the session, with a few unim¬ 
portant ex'ceptions, consisted in voting supplies with 
unprecedented prodigality. Land and sea forces were 
granted to the number of 120,000 men. Subsidies 
were also granted to the Hanoverians, the Dutch, the 
Hessians, the Saxons, and the electors of Mayence and 
Cologne. A sum of d00,000il was voted to the king 
of Sardinia, and 400,000/. to the queen of Hungary, 
and his majesty received a vote of credit for 500,000/. 

Vet, notwithstanding these liberal votes, the progress 
of the English arms was extremely unsatisfactory. 
With the exception of some rich captures of prizes 
in the West Indies, and tlie conquest of the island of 
Cape Breton in North America, the naval force, which 
had lost some credit two years before in an engagement 
with the French off Toulon, added little to the influence « 
of Great Britain, rapidly waning in Europe through the 
failure of the war in Flanders, where the allies were 
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driven from post to post, and compelled to retire to 
Maestricht. The ensuing session of parliament, con¬ 
vened in November, convinced of the necessity of acting 
with vigour, increased the supplies to an extent onpre* 
cedented in the annals of the country; and in this year 
of disasters the total amount voted by parliament ex¬ 
ceeded, by two millions and a half, the largest annual 
sum raised during the reign of queen Anne, when the 
world was filled with the renown of England. 

In the ensuing March the allies took the field again, 174 
under the command of the duke of Cumberland, upwards 
of 100,000 strong. But the veteran Saxe remained in his 
cantonments, contenting himself with intercepting the 
provisions, and declaring that he would teach the duke 
of Cunil>erland that the first duty of a general was to 
provide for the health and preservation of his troops. 

Jn April he moved out of his winter quarters, and des¬ 
patching count Lowendabl with 80,000 men to Dutch 
Flanders, prepared to descend in person upon Zealand. 

The Dutch nation, thrown into consternation by these 
movements, placed their last resource in the house of 
Orange, connected with their history by SO many ties of 
glory and suffering; and insisted upon investing the 
prince of Orange with the dignity of stadtholder—a de¬ 
mand which the states-general in the present posture of 
affairs did not consider it prudent to oppose. The dig¬ 
nity was conferred on the 2d of May, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year was made hereditary. This circumstance 
inspired the people with enthusiasm, and great efibrts 
were made to prepare for the formidable enemy, now 
advanced as far as Louvain. The allies took post at 
Lafilddt, to cover Maestricht; and the French resolved 
on a general attack for the purpose of dislodging them. 
The British soldiers displayed extraordinary vaJour on 
this occasion; but the unskilful arrangements of the dnko 
of Cumberland rendered it useless, losing in general re* 

suits all the advantages that bad ton gained in detail.* 

/ 

* ** Had bMn 50X00 tueli loldtifs m yoiL** caid a Fteneh «a!U«r tl> 
an JSngUfb private, who bad been nadeFrisoner, ^ we elHHitd have ibuiul it 
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At length, thei!* lines being disordered beyond recovery, 
the commander, vrho was unable to lead them to victory, 
ordered a retreat. The self-devotion and intrepidity of 
sir John Ligonier, who tlirew himself with some squa;- 
drons of horse between the pursuers and the pursued, 
enabled the army to retire in good order ,* and, although 
the battle was lost, Maestricht was still safe. Marshal 
8axe, anticipating greater difHculties than he had pre« 
viously calculated upon in the reduction of that city, 
detached a large force to lay siege to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
a fortification which had hidierto been considered im¬ 
pregnable. Two months were occupied in this danger¬ 
ous enterprise, with tremendous carnage at both sides; 
but the besiegers ultimately succeeded in making some 
inconsiderable breaches, through which they surprised 
the fortress on the night of the l6th of September, and 
obtained possession of the ramparts before the garrison 
could assemble. By this gallant achievement, th^e French 
became masters of the entire navigation of the Scheldt. 

Successful, however, as France had been in this war, 
the expenditure it required, and the Enro|>ean combi¬ 
nations to which it was giving birth, could not be 
regarded with indifierence by the court of Versmlles. 
Overtures of a pacific character were accordingly made 
to England and Holland; and, although they were at 
first viewed with coldness, a congress was opened at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in the following spring, where preli¬ 
minaries of peace were mutually agreed upon and. 
signed. 

The disgraces which befell the English legions on 
land were this year in some degree balanced by the 
triumphs that attended tlie naval armaments. Admirals 
Anson and Warren, falling in with a French squadron 
bound for America in April, compelled the enemy to ^ 
strike his colours after an obstinate engagement; and 
in the following October admiral Hawke obtained a 
similar victory, capturing seven line-of**battle ships. In 

*«ry difficult tu coiu)uer were meo foeugh like me,*' wm 

tbe i ** Sut we wanted one like mmhel Saxe.** 
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both instances the English fleets were superior to those 
of the eueroy^ and perhaps to that circumstance might 
be attributed the irregularity and fearless impetuosity 
with which, regardless of the line of battle, they bore 
down upon their opponents. 

These victories were made the most of in the new 
parliament, which opened its first session in November. 

The suppression of die rebellion in Scotland, and the 
prospect of a peace arising from the approaching con* 
gress at Aia^la^Chapelle, furnished additional grounds 
of congratulation in the king's speech; and the session, 1748 
which continued until May, passed off with unusual 
serenity, his majesty being happily enabled, on dis¬ 
missing the parliament, to announce that the prelimi¬ 
naries of peace were actually signed. 

A more inglorious period in the annals of England is 
scarcely to be found than that which is embraced within 
the three previous years. Disasters and disgraces abroad 
—rebellion at home—discontents in the cabinet —the 
king, secretly instigated by lord Granville, thwarting the 
ministers whom he was forced to accept —and the 
government in the hands of two brothers, strongly con¬ 
trasted in character, and agreeing only on the necessity 
of managing the king, although they adopted different 
modes of accomplishing their object. The duke of 
Newcastle wts negligent and rash, while Pelham, a man 
of business, was cautious aud indefatigable* The regu¬ 
larity and decision of the latter kept the administration 
together. The only remaining members of the govern¬ 
ment who contribute to its staUlity were I^tt and Fox* 

The former had broken with the prince of Wales to ob¬ 
tain office, which he preserved by eloquence and assi¬ 
duity, for his family-connecrions were few, and not very 
influential* The latter was almost the sole survivor of 
the old Walpole party^ and was maintained in the office of 
leeretary at war chiefly by the influence of the duke of 
Cumberland, whose favour wi|b the king was ostenta* 
tiously set off against his nnpop^hrity wi& the nation. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapeie» really solicited by 
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France, ivas more useful to the administration than all 
the measures originated by themselves, relieving them 
completely from the ruin which impended over tlieir 
military projects. There can hardly be any doubt that 
unless the war had been terminated by some means at 
this juncture, the allies must have been driven beyond 
the Rhine, and the banners of France would have floated 
over the gates of Amsterdam. The disparity between 
die duke of Cumberland and marshal Saxe was notorious 
to the whole of Europe. The duke failed every where 
— the marshal's progress was a series of brilliant tri¬ 
umphs. A vast army had been assembled in the 
Netherlands at the expense of England—its objects 
Ivere indeflnite—its motions irregular and destitute of 
practical results—many thousands of lives had been sa¬ 
crificed— and nothing was gained. This calamitous 
display of a mass of inert strength, while it sullied the 
honour of England, reduced the whole of the Austrian 
Netherlands to a state of temporary subjectlbn under 
the French troops, who, during the sitting of the con¬ 
gress, were in undisputed possession of the country, and 
had even penetrated beyond the boundaries of Flanders 
and Dutch Brabant. 

The terms of the settlement were favourable to the in¬ 
terests of all parties, the basis of the accommodation being 
a general and mutual restitution of con(|ue8tSi England 
resigned Cape Breton to regain Madras, and France was 
satisfied with the cession of Parma to the Infanta Don 
Philip, who, in fact, was already in possession of that 
duchy. As to the right of search, which was the origi¬ 
nal cause of the war with Spain, it was suffered to drop 
silently into oblivion, and was never re-asserted. This 
peace was hailed in England with universal rejoicings, 
for the people were wearied widi the expenses and dis¬ 
asters of those protracted hostilities. But the oppo¬ 
nents of the government did not forget to remind them 
that tlie country had not secured a single acquisition 
by the whole war, even Porto Bello having b^ eva¬ 
cuated soon after it was taken. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

1749—1753. 

WEAKNESS OF THE OPPOSITION. — INNOVATIONS IN THE MUTINY 
BILL. — INCONSlSfENCIKS OP TITT, •—PELHAM REUUCES THE 

INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC SECUKITIES.-USEFUL LABOURS OIP 

THE SESSION. ■—RIOTS AT THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION.— 

ARBITRARY PROCEEOINGS OF THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. - 

HEATH OP THE PRINCE OF WALES,—REGENCY BILL.—IHU- 
CATION OP THE YOUNG PRINCE.—FOREIGN PROTESTAKTs’ 
NATURALISATION BILL.—GREGORIAN CALEVHAR AHOPTED.— 

HEATHS IN THE ROTAL FAMILIES OF EVKOFK.-6UDS1HT 

TREATIES WITH THE GERMAN PRINCES.-THE ELECTION OP 

THE KINO OP ROME ABANHONKT).—ENACTMENTS OP THE 

SESSION. — FEEBLE MOTIVES OF THK OPPOSITION.-PRUSSIAN 

HEMAND OF REPARATION FOR CAPTURES.-REHUCTION OP 

EXPENDITURE.-BILL FOR THE NATURALISATION OF THE 

JEWS. — BILL FOE THE PREVENTION OP CLANHE6T1NE MAR¬ 
RIAGES.-EXECUTION OF HR. CAMERON.—STATE OF EUROPE. 

Thb opposition^ dismeinbered by the changes which 1749 . 
drew its principal leaders into the administration^ was 
no longer the formidable body that shook the senate with 
its eloquence in the days of Walpole. As a party it was 
disunited, and incapable of any great or combined oper¬ 
ations. The prince of Wales^ who had latterly been 
alienated more than ever from the courts was the only 
rallying point it possessed ; but, split into factions by 
Podington^ lords Egmont^ Middlesex^ and others^ Its 
strength was wasted in diverging e%rt8, which only be-* 
tray ed the mimw of political hostility, and the feeUeness 
of personal divisions; The di^bates in parliament con¬ 
sequently ceased to exhildt those mighty struggles of 
intellect by which former sessions were distingulidied. 
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The drama waa not leas exciting; but the actors were 
unequal to its demands.* 

The only question of importance that appears to have 
attracted attention in this session arose from some remat^- 
aUe innovadona introduced into the mutiny bilL The 
desire of the soveieign to preserve his power over the 
army^ independently of all parliamentary interference^ 
had long before called up the patriotic spirit of the com¬ 
mons j and all the members of the government who 
were then in opposition took prominent parts in the suc¬ 
cessive attempts that were made to diminish the royal 
prerogative. But the views of these statesmen had un- 
^dergone a total revolution since their accession to office ; 
and the men who were most clamorous^ session after 
session^ in support of such measures as the army pay 
and pensions’ bills^ now came forward with additional 
clauses to the mutiny bill, by which martial law was to 
be extended to all officers on half pay, and the influence 
of die crown increased in proportion. Mr. Pitt was the 
Btrenuous advocate of this measure, and carried it with 
a large majority. The reasons he assigned for support¬ 
ing it are not a little curious. He said that the ex¬ 
istence of English liberty actually depende4 on the 
moderation of the sovereign and the virtue of the army : 
to that virtue we trust even at this hour, small as our 
army is—to that virtue we must have trusted in what- 
ever manner this bill had been modelled; and without 
thh virtue, should the lords, eommona, and the people 
of England entrench Ibemselvea behind parchment up to 


• It tnirat Xk obierrsd. however, thet the dcilMaes at thii jperiod were very 
iiaperfieotiy te|*orted. J>r. JohnwHi wrote^the delMita ror the**GontIr- 
man*i Magaime” from Noveoiber, 17V0i to Fehmary, 1743. Tbw wcto 
jittldMhed tome tnotitht after the dote of each eewloo. Sir Johii Hawkins 
throwa cootUterableilouhtutioo their authenttdtv, hut tutMequeotexamin< 
atioii ami comparwno wHh other ttatementx, dlariev, and uotei^oonfimi 
their rlthetaotiai correetf^. The etyle of ooinpoyitioa U a dUIhrent afikir. 
Dr. Joboim mavle all tMf vpeaken utter the same ponumiu and grandly- 
moulded languimo. eapanduig the form of their eenUinante if he did hot 
alter them. FWa 1743 to ITSt) no legular oetlectkm was published. 
Ahaon^f ** Ckiminuatlim^*then ap|)eaio(^ It embraced only the cmn- 
mcMw, a»d ww eoantv and tnoemmete. Ibe dtdlelency ha* tfen imbae- 
ottenily nuilmtied, a$ wdf aa itcoMmto done at mcAi a diatance eif thbe* by 
IM editw m Che ** fnitiemieiaaW wtory.^ 
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the teeth^ the sword will find a passage to die vitals of 
the constitution/" Ail the aiguments in defence of 
standing armies exhibit similar contradictions. The 
necessity of interweaving some popular sentiments into 
the vindication of a principle so utterly irreconcilable to 
popular feelings coinii|iUed ministers to the most fiagraiit 
absurdities. The reasons urged by Pitt for extending 
the royal prerogative were the very strongest reasons that 
could be urged for ctirtaiiing it ; because if liberty be in 
any degree dependent on the moderation of the sovereign, 
it will be best secured by limiting the sovereign discretion 
within the narrowest bounds consistent with the general 
theory of the constitution. The dependence of liberty 
on the virtue** of the army is an enigma. In what 
does thatvirtue*'consist? Automatic obedience. It 
is clear, therefore, that liberty depends not on the mili¬ 
tary virtue/’ but on the naanner in which it is con¬ 
trolled and directed. 

Of Pitt it must be observed that, with the most com. 
prehensive powers, he frequently allowed himself to be 
placed in predicaments of this description. The pas¬ 
sionate patriotism of his youth was too often exchanged, 
when he became a minister, for servility to the desires of 
the court. A remarkable instance occurred in the fob 175a. 
lowing year. A treaty was concluded with Spain, by 
which certain points left undecided by the treaty of Aix* 
la-Chapelle were settled, und the commercial rights of 
England acknowledged and ratified. It was exi^ected on 
this occasion that the right of search, so long insisted 
upon, and 80 grievously exercised by Spain, would be 
formally renounced, but no allimon whatever was made 
to it; and Pitt, who, pi former years, had been amongst 
the foremost opponents of the IValpole administradon, 
fdamouritig for a war, and demandi^ that die il^t of 
search he explierdj given up, now came fonrard 
to justify die abandonmeiU of that eonditioa. He apo* 
logtsed for the change bis <^iiiionshad andeigoneen the 
ground diat experience had made him wiser, '^ladcnow* 
4edge,” said he, diet 1 did contend strongly for the 
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preliminary renunciation^, because^ at that time, being 
young and sanguine^ I thought it right and reasonable. 
But 1 am now ten years older, have considered matters 
more coolly, and am convinced that the privilege of no 
search, with respect to British vessels sailing near the Ame¬ 
rican shore, will never be obtained unless Spain shall be 
brought so low as to acquiesce in any terms which we, 
as victors, may propose/* In contrast with this declar¬ 
ation may be cited his celebrated reply to Horace Wal¬ 
pole, when that veteran diplomatist reflected upon his 
youth, many years before. Whether youth can be justly 
imputed to any man as a reproach, I shall not determine; 
but I will affirm that the wretch who, after having seen 
the consequences of' repeated errors, continues still to 
blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy to stur 
pidity, deserves not that his grey hairs should secure him 
from insult; and much more is he to be abhorred, who, 
as he has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and 
who deliberately devotes the remnant of his life to the 
ruin of hie country/* Yet we find him adopting, when 
age had matured his own judgment, the policy of that 
very wretch ** whose obstinate delinquency he thus 
violently denounced. The errors of such men as Pitt 
are useful in pointing the moral of party warfare. 

Mr. Pelham, in his capacity of chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, brought forward a grand measure of finance 
this session ; which, althougllHt met considerable resist¬ 
ance at first, was ultimatdy adopted, and attended by 
the most beneficial effects. The main object of this 
project was similar to that which had formerly been 
submitted to parliament by sir John Barnard, namely, 
the Uquidatioiv of all the redeeqpable annuities by an 
immediate payment of the principal; but it was accom- 
panied by improvements which were not embraced in 
that scheme. The plan proposed was to give the 
shareholders the option of receiving the entire amount 
at par, or to consent to a reduction of the interest from 
four to three and a half per cent, for seven yem, and 
then to remain fixed at fiiree per cent. Such a picposal 
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at such a time^ excited the astonisliinent of Europe, for 
it could not be comprehended bow England, at the 
dose of a long and expenaive war, which had so seriously 
increased the burdens of the country, could find the 
requisite means of paying off such of the public creditors 
as should prefer the immediate discharge of the principal 
to a reduction of the interest. The opposition either 
shared in this astonishment or affected it. They af¬ 
firmed that the nation was exhausted ; that commerce was 
paralysed ; that public credit was at the last stage of utter 
ruin, and that all the treaties which had been lately 
concluded with the powers of Europe were prejudicial 
to the interests of Great Britain. Pelham refuted these 
assertions by referring to the tahles of imports and ex¬ 
ports, w’^hich proved that the commerce of England was 
ill a more fiourishing condition than ever it had been 
before, and that public credit was in so firm a state, as 
to render the time highly favourable for such an expe¬ 
riment. The plan was accordingly communicated to 
the commons, canvassed in au its details, and finally 
passed into law. A great proportion of the annuitants 
subscribed within the time stipulated by the act; but 
the three great companies, and individual proprietors 
holding stuck to the value of between 8^000,000/* and 
9j000,000/., refused to embrace the terms, thereby 
fnfeiting the advantages of the arrangement. The 
minister, unwilling to punish them too rigorously, pro¬ 
posed a second subscription, by which they were still 
allowed to subscribe, but which limited the duration 
of the three and a half per cent, to a term of fi.ve 
years. This proposal had the desired efibet. The 
companies and the reluctant annuitants acqmesced with¬ 
out any farther hesitation; and the plan was carried into 
ex^tion with the unanimous consent of all parties 
immediately affected^ and to the obvious benefit a£ the 
nation at large. 

Two or three very useful measures also dlsringnished 
die labours of the sesrion. One of dieae was an act 
fijr encouraging the impmlation of iron firom die Britllh 

VOL. X. u 
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colonies in North America. Hitherto iron and steel 
had been imported from Sweden; and as that country 
purchased necessaries and superfluities from France and 
other countries^ there was a large balance in ready 
money paid by England on account of the trade in 
iron. To put an end to this unequal and injurious 
system^ the duties on American pig and bar iron were 
abolished; and the importation of tliese articles from the 
colonies in exchange for British goods and manufactures 
rendered it no longer necessary to trade on such oppres* 
Mve terms with Sweden. 

A measure was carried about the same time for the 
encouragement of the British fisheries. By this act a 
society was incorporated^ with power to raise a capital 
of 500^000/. The project was one of great national 
importance, designed to give employment to a vast num.. 
her of persons, and to throw into the hands of native 
fishermen and labourers that extensive and prosperous 
trade which had hitherto been monopolised by the per¬ 
severing industry of the Dutch. But unfortunately the 
plan was so clumsily contrived, that tlie sanguine expect¬ 
ations it excited were completely disappointed. The 
opposition predicted its failure; urging upon the atten¬ 
tion of government the danger of intrusting such an 
undertaking to a joint-stock company, unavoidably clog, 
ged with heavy expenses; and pointing out the folly of 
fitting up in London the vessels destined for the fishery, 
whereby increased expense, and the hazard of a long 
voyage to the rendezvous at the sound of Brassa in Shet¬ 
land, would be incurred. The government partially 
admitted that tliese objections were reasonable; but they 
were too impatient to take advantage of the prevailing 
enthuriasm on the sulgect to allow time for alterations. 
The result was, that the company expended a large sum 
of money to no purpose, and left fisheries, if pos&le, 
in a more langui^ng condition than it found them. 

At the Westminiter election, this year the i^lrit that 
had been formerly called so efibettvely Into action against 
the minister of the day was exei^ with increased 
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vigour against lord Trentham, the ininisterial camlidati*. 

Lord Trentham had previously been a popular favourite, 
and one of the leaders of opposition; but, accepting a 
place at the board of admiralty, and supporting the 
measures of the government, he lost his indut nee, and 
the electors, at their ovi'n expense, set up a pri\ ate gen¬ 
tleman, sir George Vandeput, against him. The struggle 
was fierce on both 6ideE<< ^1 possible means of uuiridda- 
tion, bribery, ridicule, alkd intrigue were ri‘Rort(*d to ; 
riotous mo^ filled the Streets; and while the election 
lasted, Westminster presented a scene of extraordinary 
disorder and tumult. At length the poll w'as closed, 
and lord Trentham was declared to have the majority; 
but a scrutiny was demanded on the otlter side, and the 
return was delayed for several months by fends and 
artifices on the part of the agents of the candidates. 

The writ had been issued in the previous November; 
and as no return was made at the end of February, 

Mr. Fox moved that the officers concerned in the election 
should l>e called to the bar and examined. It appearing 
tliat the delay was occasioned by the severity of the 
contest about disputed votes, they were admonished to 
exercise proper diligence, and assured of protection in 
the discharge of their duties. In the mean while, the ses¬ 
sion closed before the scrutiny terminated, and the return 
was consequently postponed to the ensuing year. 

Soon after parliament assembled, tlic high bailiff re- i75l. 
turned lord Trentham as duly elected. The opposite 
party immediately taxed that officer with injustice; assert¬ 
ed that ministerial influence had been most scandalously 
employed in ilie affiair, and petitioned the house, com¬ 
plaining of the return. The petition was tiered to He 
upon the table, and no motion whatever was madb to in¬ 
quire into its merits. But the high bailiffi, who was in 
attendance by previous concert, was called in, and de¬ 
sired to acquaint the house with what had been done in 
pursuance of the instructions be had formerly received 
respecting the execution of the writ. In reply^ 
officer stated that the election had been protriw^ by 

V 2 
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affected delays. Being asked by whom, lord Egmont 
interposed^ objected to the question as improper, and 
moved the order of the day. The ministerial majority, 
however, out-voted the objection; and the high bailiff 
proceeded to state tliat he had been impeded in the scru¬ 
tiny, and otherwise maltreated, by Crowle, the counsel 
for sir George Vandeput, the hon. Alexander Murray, 
brother to Lord Elibank, and one Gibson, an upholsterer. 
Upon this statement it was moved that the three accused 
persons should be brought to the bar of the house. A 
stormy debate ensued ; the arbitrary character of the 
proceeding was vehemently protested against; the in¬ 
justice of setting aside the petition of the electors, and 
proceeding to an investigation when no complaint had 
been made, instead of entering into the inquiry upon 
the averments of the petitioning ]>arty, was strongly 
pleaded; but ministers carried their object, Crowle 
declared that he had merely discharged a professional 
duty to his client; the argument, however, availed him 
nothing, and he was reprimanded on his knees and dis¬ 
charged. Gibson was sent to Newgate, but discharged 
upon a petition of penitence, after receiving a similar re¬ 
primand on his knees. Mr. Murray was charged with 
having uttered some insulting expressions, and. it was 
agreed he should be heard by counsel. In the mean 
time the tyrannical majority ordered him to he taken 
into custody. The opposition in vain attempted to res¬ 
cue the house from this disgraceful proceeding, by an 
appeal to the uniform practice of English law, which in 
all such cases requires a form of trial before the person 
accused should be deprived of his liberty. The expos¬ 
tulation Was fruitless. Ministers were resolved to over¬ 
awe the new spirit that was growing up in the precincts 
of the court Murray was kept in custody until the 
charge was investigated, and then ordered to be sent 
close prisoner to Newgate; and to aggravate the punish¬ 
ment, they added that he ^ould be called to the bar and 
receive the sentence on his knees. He appeared aecord- 
inglyj and was directed to fall upon hia kueea. He 
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indignantly refund to comply. The house was in com¬ 
motion; ministera were perplexed how to devise a 
measure suSiciently strong to satisfy their fury. At 
last, in the midst of tumultuous clamours, it was resolved 
that he be kept close prisoner in Newgate, without pen, 
ink, or paper; that no person whatever should have 
access to him, and that a committee should l)e appointed 
to consider what ought to be done in the case. Thia 
rigorous confluement adected his health, and he fell 
dangerously ill. In consequence of which some of his 
relatives applied for his removal to a more convenient 
situation. The request was granted with an ill grace, 
after the examination of his physician as to the nature 
of his illness, and it was ordered that he should be trans¬ 
ferred to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms. But this 
favour, which had notbcH^n solicited with Murray’s con¬ 
sent, he refused to accept, and expressed the warmest 
resentment against his friends for asking iU He ac¬ 
cordingly remained in Newgate until the close of the 
session terminated the authority of parliament, and was 
then conducted to his own house with a triumphal pro¬ 
cession, headed by the sheriffs of London, and followed 
by a vast number of persons with streamers and flags. 
The impolicy of such violent persecutions to maintain 
the dignity of the commons was lamented by all reflect¬ 
ing men. Instead of elevating the influence of the re¬ 
presentatives of the people, they had the opposite efibet# 
of producing a universe sentiment of jealousy and dis¬ 
trust,* 

* The teotMA ol tbu ra«e was still more remaricable Uian Its ongla md 
progress. In the following session, viscount Coke, a young tidUernsn 
whose character entitied him to tittle attention amowiSt men or sense awl 
honour, moved that Mr. Murray should be again committed. Such a prop 
oeediog had never Iteen attempted before, and was asserted hr Uiose who 
opposed the motion to Involve the exercise of a new power. Jsui the hn- 
p^uosity of the majonty was not to be stayed by coosldefatUms of that 
k'md, and the motion was earned. Mr. Murray, however, left the kliiK* 
dom, and thus evaded the aergeant-at-amtis. In this ihlemiaa, aa address 
WM agreed upon to his majesty, praying that he wotiM issue a prodamatloii 
ofmrmg a rewsitl for hisa^enenaion, which was accordingly dona. About 
the same time a paiMhIet was publUhedi eomaifling a hhaory of the whste 
0 ^, and appealing from the tyianny of the comnums tP the good sense of 
the country, hli pamphlet was Immediately declared by the houet to be 

V $ 
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Tbe supplies, as usual, led to a succession of angry 
debates; but ministers carried their demands in nearly 
all instances. The number of seamen were reduced to 
8000, notwithstanding the opposition of Pitt, Lyttle* 
ton, and Grenville, but the standing forces were con-« 
tinned at 18,857 effective men. Large sums were 
granted for a variety of purposes, amounting, on the 
whole, to 5,125,023/. 11#. 7d. 

While parliament was in the midst of its labours, 
the prince of M^'ales, to the general regret of the nation, 
died of pleurisy on the 20th of March, in the forty.fifth 
year of bis age. In consequence of this event, the heir- 
apparent being a minor, the duke of Newcastle pre¬ 
sented a bill to the house of peers for appointing the 
princess-dowager of Wales guardian of the heir-ap¬ 
parent, and regent of Great Britain, in the event of the 
demise of the reigning sovereign before his successor 
should attain tlie age of eighteen. W^hile this bill was 
in progress his majesty sent down a message, recom¬ 
mending the settlement of a council of regency, with 
the duke of Cumberland at its head, the remaining 
members to consist of the high officers of state. This 
addition to the measure was resisted with uncommon 
fervour in the lower house. Such a council of regency, 
it was asserted, would clog the machine of government, 
and it was even hinted that it was not wholly free from 
danger to place at its head a prince of the blood, who, 
with the army at his command, was suspected of a 
temper too ambitious to be intrusted with such a com¬ 
bination of powers. History was ransacked for instances 
of proud and cruel uncles, and John of Gaunt and 
Richard of Gloucester were cited as illustrations. But 
the bill passed with a few trivial alterations, and tiie 


« icandAlouR tibi'l, mufcstjr wtw in r Rticond address, to 

ordtr the auomey-geneml to prufiH'ure the publishers. The <}uc«tiOH now 
CMVoe before a Jury ; aitd tj»e house of commons had the mortification of 
flndini Chat a tribunal,df twelve unlHasseil men accpittied the rieibndaut, 
whoso contumacy had bsoct vicitcd by the legislature aUh such vindictive 
osbrcnltica. ^ 
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evils anticipated from it were happily averted. The 
king outlived the minority of his grandson. 

Lord llaroourt and the bishop of Norwich were ap* 
pointed governor and preceptor to the prince; but they 
had not held their offices very long^ when circumstances 
occurred which induced them to resign ; and they were 
succeeded by lord Waldegrave and the bishop of Lin« 
coin. The real causes of this rupture are variously 
stated by different authorities^ and it is not easy to 
decide who was to blame. It is said^ on the one side, 
that lord Harcbtirt and the bishop of Norwich at- 
tcmptcil to form an interest independent of the prin¬ 
cess, and presumed, on some occasions, to have an 
opinion of their own *; and on the other side it is 
asserted, that the princess-dowager wanted to obtain 
the complete government of her son; that the sub- 
governor and sub-preceptor were jacobiteS> and laboured 
to instil dangerous notions into the mind of the prince, 
and that books in vindication of the illegal acts of the 
Stuarts were found in his hands. I According to one 
set of statements, the bishop was a conceited pedant, 
of a haughty temper, and uncourteous manners f, vrho 
formed a plot to undermine the influence of the prin¬ 
cess, in which he persuaded lord Harcourt to join 
him ; according to other statements they were both men 
of high principles and charact^$, and whenever they 
ventured to have an opinion of their own, it was from 
anxiety for their charge, whose education had been 
grievously neglected ||, and to rescue him from jaophite 
advisers, one of whom at least had been appoint 
through the recommendation of Bolingbroke.^ The 
latter account is, probably, entitled to credit; for there 
is no doubt that the charge of jacobitism was ofl^hr^ to 
be substantiated by Harcourt, who did not heMtate to 
lay it before the king> and that an inquiry on the sttb» 

* W«ldegniv< Wemoirs 1754 to 1758. 

f Molitambe, IMary. t OrfovS, Memofr^ voi i. 

i B«1 «Ii4u», voI. W. }| Otfm, tot U 

V Mokomee, DUay. 
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joct was stifled in the house of lords in a way that 
leaves a very unfavourable impression against the ac¬ 
cused. Lord Waldegrave’s account of the young prince^ 
when that nobleman succeeded to Harcourt's ofHcc, 
tends to confirm the supposition that his education had 
been designedly neglected or perverted. 1 found hia 
royal highness,” says he, “ uncommonly full of princely 
prejudices^ contracted in the nursery, and improved by 
the society of becl-ehamber women and pages of the 
back stairs.** To this he adds, As a right system of 
education seemed quite impracticable, the best t^t could 
be hoped for was to give him true notions of common 
things; to instruct him by conversation rather than 
books; and sometimes, under the disguise of amuse¬ 
ment, to entice him to the pursuit of more serious 
studies,”* The correctness of this account is attested 
by the pnneess-dowager herself, who, in a conversation 
with D^ington, describes her son as very honest, but 
childish, and not forward of his age, and not particu¬ 
larly attached to any hotly about him, except to his 
brother Edwarda circumstance upon which she con- 
, gratulates herself, Ijecause the young people of quality 
were so ill educated, and so very vicious, that they 
frightened her.”f Jt has been said that the princess 
gave him a bad opinion of every body, in order that 
nobody should gain his favour from her. But, without 
assui^ng die truth of such a suspicion, it appears toler. 
ably certain that die heir-apparent was surrounded by 
people ill qualified to train him for the throne, and that 
the people of England bad no reason to regret the lon¬ 
gevity oi the monarch, siuee it preserved them from the 
regency of the dowafiftr-princeiBs of Wales. 

The remaining proceedings of the session were of 
little publtc interests A measure in progress, through 

the commons, for naturalisiiig all foreign protestants 
who should settle in Great Britain ; but as it was de¬ 
cidedly unpopular, advantage was taken of'the death of 


* W&ldfisrsire, Meaioif*. 
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the prince of Wales, which happened on the day 
appointed for the third reading, to let it drop. The 
ministry were divided upon this bill, which was sup¬ 
ported by Pitt and Lyttleton, and opposed by lord 
Kgmont and Fox. The only principle it involved was 
an ill-understood doctrine of political economy ; that 
an increase of hands would have the effect of over¬ 
whelming the industrial operations of the country. 

Both houses of parliament were thrown into con¬ 
sternation by a printed paper, entitled Constitutional 
Queries, earnestly recommended to the serious Consi¬ 
deration of every true Briton,'* which bad been anony¬ 
mously enclosed to nearly all the members. It was 
lirougbt under the notice of the peers by the duke of 
Marlborough, who very absurdly moved for a infer¬ 
ence with the commons on the subject. A conference 
accordingly took place, and it was decided that the 
jiaper was a seditious and malignant libel, and should 
be burned by the liatuls of the common hangman in 
New Palace Yard." This sentence was formally exe¬ 
cuted ; but although infinite pains were taken to discover 
tlie author, printer, or publisher, the vengeance of tho' 
legislature expired at the stake. 

It ouglit to be recorded amongst the acts of the ses¬ 
sion, tliat upon the motion of lord Chesterfield the 
calendar, hitherto regulated by the Julian computation, 
was corrected according to the Gregorian. A to 
this effect was introduced, by which it was decreed, that 
the new year should begin on the 1st of January, and that 
eleven intermediate nominal days between the M and 
14tb of September, 1752, should be omitted, so that the 
day succeeding the 2d ^ould be denominated the 14th. 
This arrangement Was obviously calculated to simplify 
commercial correspondence, while it made the calendiv 
of England harmonise with that of Europe. But the 
duke of Newcastle, clingiug with characteristic super¬ 
stition to the established usage, disapproved of the 
measure, because he was ** averse to disturb that which 
was at rest, and did not love new-^/angkd thingt,** 
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Dealli was busy at this period amongst royalties. In 
the preceding summer^ Juan V. of Portugal, a bigot and a 
persecutor, died. Two very revolting marriages shortly 
followed in the family, fw the sake of preserving the 
sceptre in the house of Braganza. The infanta Isabel, 
heiress of the crown, was married to her uncle, don 
Pedro ; and the first issue of the nuptials. Joseph Za« 
vier, prince of Brazil, while yet of an immature age, 
was married to his aunt, donna Maria. 

In the October of the present year, the prince of 
Orange died ; and his death, at an interval of Ij^o 
months, was followed by that of his sister-in-law, the 
queen of Denmark, youngest daughter of the king of 
England. About the same time Frederic, king of Swe¬ 
den and landgrave of Hcsse.Cassel expired at a good 
old age, and was succeeded by Adolphus Frederic, duke 
of Holstein-Eutin, This was the only royal demise tliat 
affected the interests of Europe. The new king pledged 
himself, by a voluntary oath in full senate, that he would 
ne%Tr intrcMlucc any despotic authority, but would govern 
the kingdom according to the established law—a declar¬ 
ation which had the happiest effect in averting the hostile 
interference of Russia in the internal affairs of Sweden, 
for the czarina was resolved to maintain inviolate a con¬ 
stitution of which she was the guarantee. It was a 
part of the policy of Russia to keep Sweden in a state 
of domestic depression, which was most readily accom* 
pUshed under the disguise of maintaining the existing 
constitution. 

Parliament re-assembled in November. His majesty an¬ 
nounced the conclusion of treaties with the electors of Ba¬ 
varia and Saxony, in addition to ^ose which had already 
been entered into with Mayence and Cologne. Another 

« His niR}i»iy mutied to the priQOesft Marv, third dsughtet of the 

ing of Btigiandf And ufterwardi renounced hU rehgion, and liecatuc « Ho¬ 
man OAthori^ to the great znortiRcation his protestant allies. Dunog 
the course or hl« reign, he received from England, in his capacity of dector 
ofHeiae-Cassel, suhsidietlollke inoredUde amount ^ 
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was soon afterwariU settled with the elector-palatine^ 
and handsome sums were voted for the purchase of these 
new friendships* The object of so many Germanic alli- 
ancesj apparently remote from the actual interests of the 
country^ was to secure^ at the approaching election of 
a king of the Romans, a majority of voices for the arch¬ 
duke Joseph, son of the emperor, as a preliminary step 
to secure his succession to the imperial dignity. It was 
not to be expected that an English house of commons 
would tacitly aubmit to a heavy expenditure for a spe¬ 
culation resting on such contingencies, and accordingly 
a resolute resistance was made to the ratification of the 
treaties. The arguments of the opposition, although 
not sustained with much talent, were striking. Lord 
Egmont declared itimself an enemy to subsidy-treaties 
in times of peace, because the views of nations and kings 
were perpetually changing, as in the last war, when 
England was deserted by the Danes, and the Hessians 
actually took the field against her. Sir John Ilynde 
Cotton, an uncompromising tory, observed, that granting 
subsidies to the German electors would furnish France 
with a plausible pretext for asserting that the liberties 
of the empire were invaded by bribery and corruption, 
and might incite her to undertake the defence of the 
Germanic constitution, which she was entitled to do as 
one of the guarantees of the treaty of Westphalif; as 
to the election of a king of the Romans, he was of 
opinion that the German princes ought to be left entirely 
to themselves. It was urged by other speakers that it was 
impolitic to grant these subsidies, as, when the whole 
electoral college was taken into pay, they would be very 
likely to postpone the election from time to time, on a 
variety of plese, until the death of the emperor, for the 
sake of having the aubddies renewed and continued; 
and, finally, it was averred, that the of&dous and invidious 
interposition of Great Britain, instead of having the 
eftbet of preventing, would pro^hly provoke an intestine 
war; for the two colleges of the diet who continued ia<^ 
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dependent would certainly join France in protesting 
against an election under such circumstances. 

Some of these predictions were very nearly realised by 
liie event. The elector <©f Mayence, chancellor of the 
empire, after some delay, convoked an electoral diet. 
This was the moment for the king of Prussia, in his 
capacity of elector of BrandenViurg, to protest publicly 
against a measure which he had all along strenuously 
opposed through his ministers. He declared that the 
contemplated election was an express violation of the 
constitution of the empire, and the treaty of Westphalia; 
that nothing but long absence, illness, or sudden emer¬ 
gency, which could not then be pretended to exist, 
could legalise the election of a king of the Romans during 
the lifetime of the emperor; that should the imperial 
crown descend to a minor many mischiefs must ensue; 
that an election under such circumstances would be in¬ 
compatible with the liberties of the empire and the rights 
of the princes ; and that the imperial dignity would be¬ 
come virtually changed from an elective to an hereditary 
succession, perpetuated in one family, which must be 
thus aggrandised to the prejudice of its co-estates, and 
the manifest subversion of the constitution of the empire. 
The justice of this protest was felt at once, and the ma¬ 
chinery of a project that had cost so much to bring it 
even’Ho this point was instantly suspended. Several of 
the electors wavered; the elector of Cologne openly re¬ 
nounced the subsidy treaty; and the king of France de¬ 
clared that, although he would not oppose the election 
provided it were condnned by the unanimous consent of 
tbe college, yet sliould any one of the members dissent, 
and claim bis protection, he could not refuse his assist¬ 
ance as one of the guarantees of the treaty of West¬ 
phalia. The design was conse<|u^tly abandoned; but 
not until repeated eflbrt^were miule to remove the objcc- 
tions of the king of Prusria, whose unalterable determin¬ 
ation drew from die mperor many bitter expressionB of 
vesentment It was hinted that his majesty harboured 
a secret design of otiMng himself as a candidate for the 
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imperial throne; but his explicit retort, that England 
had, by the influence of her subsidies, emharra^^sed and 
embroiled the aflairs of Germany, in which she had no 
right to interfere, was something more to the purpose. 

Several usciful laws were enacted tliis year in reference 17 
to trade and morals. The following may be enumerated: 
—All actfor allowing tbe importation of wool aiul woollen 
yam from Ireland; an act for licensing pawnbrokers, 
and effectually preventing the reception of stolen goods; 
another, for preventing thefts and robberies by suppress, 
ing all places of entertainment, dancing, and musk in 
London, Westminster, and within twenty miles of the 
capital, except such as the justices of fbe peace should 
think proper to license j another for annexing the for¬ 
feited estates in Scotland to the 'crown, and providing 
for the civilisation of the highlands out of the rents; 
and an important bill for converting into joint-stocks of 
annuities, chargeable on tbe sinking fund, several dif¬ 
ferent portions of tlie national debt, which had hitherto 
occasioned considerable trouble and expense by being 
charged on a variety of funds. The estimates for this 
year were diminished, by tbe economy of the admini- 
<?traticm, to something le^s than 4,000,()00 /.; the num¬ 
ber of seamen was increased to 10,000; and the army 
was continued at the same strength as last year. 

Two feeble, but well-intended, attempts were ‘^made 
by the opposition to diminish tbe military power of the 
sovereign, and to obtain a parliamentary expression of 
opinion on the subject of foreign treaties. The former 
was a plan fur increasing tbe efficiency of the militia, 
the final aim of which was to reduce the necessity for a 
large standing army. It was assiduously canvass^ in a 
ernnmittee of die whole house of commons, and thrown 
out by tbe court party. The latter was a motion made 
in both houses for an address to his mi^eaty, entreating 
that, in time of public tranquillity, he wodd be gradotuly 
pleased to avoid entering into tubaidiary Oreatka with 
foreign powers. The recent treaties amply juarifiod this 
motion; but it was held td be an infringement of the 
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royal prerogative, and negatived in each instance without 
a division. The parliament was prorogued at the end 
of March; and his majesty, as usual, went to Hanover, 
bequeathing the kingdom, in his absence, to a r^ncy. 

A new source of discord sprung up at this juncture 
between the courts of Berlin and London, already 
heated by the feuds arising from the Roman election, 
and ripe for any pretext to fan their animosities into an 
open quarrel. The king of Prussia directed his resident 
in London to present a memorial to the British mi¬ 
nistry, complaining that eighteen Prussian ships and 
thirty-three neutral vessels in which Prussian subjects 
were concerned, had been unjustly seized by English 
privateers; and demanding, iii a haughty and peremp¬ 
tory tone, reparation for the damages, which he esti¬ 
mated at a considerable sum. While this memorial was 
pending he discontinued the payment of the Silesian loan, 
to which he was liable under an article of the treaty of 
Breslaw. This loan amounted to 250,000/., and had 
been incurred by Charles VL, who borrowed that sum 
from the subjects of Great Britain, at six per cent, in¬ 
terest, mortgaging the silver mines in Silesia for the re¬ 
payment of the principal. The mines having devolved 
to the king of Prussia subject to this encumbrance, he 
became responsible for the payment of the interest, 
which he had discharged with regularity up to this pe¬ 
riod. The answer of the British cabinet to his com¬ 
plaint, and the demand by which it was accompanied, 
placed the subject in a new light. It proved, by an 
elaborate examination of the facts, diat many of the 
statements contained in the memorial w^rc erroneous, 
and that some of the Prussian vessels had been justly 
condemned ; and it denied the right of Prussia to assess 
the damages in any case, captures by sea falling properly 
under the cognisance of those powers within whose juris¬ 
diction the seizures were made. With respect to the 
Silesian loan, the British cabinet stated that it was a 
private transaction, which, even in the event of a war, 
would be held sacted and inviolable; that the debt being 
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transferable, was now dififbsed into different countries, 
and had become tbe property of others besides the sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain; and that, agreeably to the arrange¬ 
ment entered into with the emperor, the whole loan 
should have been repaid in 174 j 5, and, therefore, must 
be considered, in any view of the case, unaffected by the 
facts specified in the memorial, all of which occurred 
posterior to th«t period. This temperate reply appeased 
the anger of the king of Prussia, who silently dropped 
the claim, and resumed the payment of the loan. 

The return of the king of England from Hanover 1753. 
was immediately followed by the opening of parliament 
on the 11th of January, His majesty’s speech was 
unusually pointless and evasive, simply declaring that 
all his efforts had been directed to the preservation of 
the general peace, and that he was assured of a similar 
disposition in his allies; concluding these unmeaning 
sentences with recommending the attention of the 
legislature to the reduction of the national debt, the 
augmentation of the sinking fund, the improvement of 
the revenue, and the repression of disorders, A faint 
struggle was made to abolish the reverberating complU 
ments of an address, is which the idle embellishments 
of the speech were faithfully reflecteil; but it had now 
become so customary to thank the sovereign in his own 
words, that the discussion ended in the unanimous adop¬ 
tion of the ministerki echo. 

The labours of the minister in the effectual reduction 
of the public efxpenditure were crowned with a degree 
of success that justly entitled him to the confidence of 
the country. The whole supplies for the feAr did not 
exceed 2,133,000/., although the land-tax was now 
leduced to two sliillings in ^e pound; but the national 
debt at this time bad reached the enormous amount of 
upwards of 74,000*0004, while the smking fund pro¬ 
duced 1,733,330/. 

As in the former session, several useful and some 
questionable enactments passed into laws; the tranquBUty 
of die opposition allowing the government to proceed 
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without interruption in the prosecution of their mea¬ 
sures. Under the former head iriay^be mentioned an 
act for repressing the barbarous practices of the wreckers 
on theBnglish coast; another, for the establishment of 
the British Museum, by the purchase of the Cottonian 
and Westminster libraries, the Harleian collection , of 
MSS., and sir Han Sloane’s museum and library; and 
a third, for throwing open the trade with^Turkey, which 
had become a monopoly in the hands of a chartered 
company. Under the latter head may be included 
an act for the 'preservation of game, by which grouse 
and partridges were treated with more tenderness than 
poachers, the punishments and penalties Iwing ut¬ 
terly disproportioiied to the nature of the offence ; a 
quarantine bill, which, however good in principle, was 
extremely oppressive and inconvenient in details; and 
a bill allowing an interest of three per cent, on the de¬ 
bentures for the bounty on the exportation of corn, 
during any interval in which tlic principal might 
remain unpaid — a measure that placed the home market 
at the mercy of the corn-dealers, by inducing them to 
export corn until they brought up the price to suit their 
own purposes. 

But the most important measure of the session was 
an act for naturalising, under certain restrictions, per¬ 
sons of the Jewish persuasion, born out of the realm. 
The clamour excited by this bill, and the tenour of the 
arguments employed against it, afford a remarkable 
illustration of the spirit of the age. From the nu¬ 
merous petitions, especially that of the lord mayor 
aldermen^ and commons of London, invariably distin¬ 
guished throughout the whole of this period by the 
bigotry of their sentiments, and the speeches delivered 
on the opposition side, we gather the sum of the objec¬ 
tions, apprehen^ons, and prejudices that were brought 
to bear upon the bill. It w|is urged that it would dis¬ 
honour the Christian religion, endanger the constitution, 
and be highly prcjudicid to the trade of the kingdom, 
and of L^don in particular; that it would deluge the 
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country with brokers^ usur^rB, and beggars ; that die 
rich Jews would purchase land and advowsons^ while 
the poor would interfere with the industry of the 
Christian natives ; that such an adoption of vagrants 
would rob Englishmen of their birthright; that the 
Jews would multiply so rapidly, acquire so much wealth, 
and engross so much influence, that they would at last 
become revered, their customs imitated, and Judaism 
established as the fashionable religion ; and, in addition 
to all this, it was solemnly averred, that the act was a 
direct violation of the prophecy which declared that the 
Jews should be a scattered people until they were con¬ 
verted from their infidelity, and gathered into the land 
of their forefathers. Objections of this description, 
based on chimerical hypotheses, and of no more validity 
than any other bare and highly improbable assertions, 
contained their own answers. If it were competent to 
the one side to preilict that the naturalisation of the 
Jews would overturn the church and state, it was 
equally competent to the other side to predict that it 
would strengthen and consolidate them, by the intro¬ 
duction and gradual conversion of opulent foreigners. 
As to the violation of the prophecy, who was to decide 
upon Che manner of its fulfilment? Was the English 
legislature to take that awful responsibility into its own 
hands, and to desecrate the justice and charity of Chris¬ 
tianity, in order to insure the accomplishment of the 
Jewish curse ? The charge of usury was the very last 
that ought to have been brought by the enemies of the 
Jews, What made the Jews usurers ? That system 
of proscription and oppression, which, prohibiting them 
from acquiring freeholds, and from embarking in the 
ordinary enterprises of hmiourable ambition, compelled 
them to confine their operations to the trade in money, 
— the only trade they were permitted to carry on with 
impunity, and which presented to them the only invest¬ 
ment for the fruits of their industry, which the law 
left unObeed Upon-them. Is it to be believed that the 
humanity of a Jew b difihrent from the humanity of a 

VOXn X* & 
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Christian P or that, if legislation threw open the field of 
legitimate exertion to l^m, he would not^ like other 
inen> cast his ventures upon the deep, cultivate the 
earth, and aspire, through all laudable channels of toil 
and speculation, for the rewards to which his talents 
or his skill might fairly entitle him ? To reproach the 
Jew for usury, is to reproach him for the demoralisation 
of our own laws. The reproach should rather have 
come from him, against that code, which, narrowing 
the sphere of his movements within such circumscribed 
limits, afforded him no other resource, and which con¬ 
firmed him in his persecuted faith, by clothing Chris¬ 
tianity in a robe of terrors. 

Notwithstanding the intemperate resistance which 
was made to this bill in parliament, the furious excite* 
ment it produced out of doors, and the danger of pro¬ 
voking the hoBliUiy of the jieople on the eve of a general 
election,—a circumstance which lordEgmont, with more 
candour tlian tact, urged upon the attention of govern¬ 
ment'^,— the ministers persevered with the measure, and 
carried it mumphsntly through both houses. But the 
gleam of liberality vanished into darkness almost as 
quickly as it appeared; for in the following session the 
turbulence of the zealots rose to such a height, that it 
became imperative upon the administration to destroy 
tlie beneficent work of their own hands. The bill was 
repealed by its autliors—an unavoidable sacrifice to po¬ 
pular prejudice. 

Some agitation was also occasioned by a bill for the 
prevention of clandestine marriagea, brought into the 
house of lords under the auspices of lord liardwicke, 
lord chancellor. It appeared that clandestine marriages 
had latterly increased to a grievous extent, producing 
great misery in numerous wealthy and aristocratic fami- 

• X am rniMeU,** hta ** that thit eoiulderiliMi arnkM no 

imprewkMi. When that day, whieb is not far oflT, ahatl arrtvi^ 1 ahatl not 
lhar to aet my Smt on any arouiMi of aloction in the kjitmlmil. in ofmealUiMi 
to any one man among yon, m any new Chri«t;itan, who hm votw or 
peared in fitroor of ithli iwtunOitation.** Hia lor(lfh^.1t calculated 

oonfidenUy on the hifolry of the ete^oral mamaa. 
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lies, precipitating early imtmia, and leading ultiiMtely to 
vice and wietchedneaB in an endless variety of forms. 
To preverit tliis growing evil^ a^H to destroy the extra* 
ordinary facilities which existed for its encouragement 
through the agency of dissolute and vagrant clergyrnenj 
the bill enacted, that all marriages should henceforth 
Cake place either by banns or licence, and that all other 
marriages should he void, and the person solemnizing 
them transported for seven years. These principal con- 
dilions were fenced round by a number of safeguards 
and provisions, that helped to complicate the process of 
marriage and, as some of the opponents of the measure 
asserted, to produce, in consequence, evils of another 
kind. The subject was not entertained as a party ques¬ 
tion, and the members of the administration took differ¬ 
ent sides in the debate, according to their individual' 
convictions. Ail parties agreed upon the necessity of 
preventing clandestine marriages, but it was strongly 
maintain^ that the abuse might be removed by a mea* 
sure which should throw fewer restrictions and difficul¬ 
ties in the way of legitimate marriages. ^It was feared 
that such restrictions would promote mercenary mstebos, 
to the ruin of domestic happiness and the prejtlbice of 
posterity, — that they would check the diffhsion of pro¬ 
perty, by restraining the wealth of the kingdom within 
the pale of the opulent families, who, under diese regu*- 
lations, would Intermarry amongst themselves, and 
that they would produce serious inconveniences to the 
poor, arising from the expense and trouble attendant 
on the prescribed forms. Unusual eagerness and heat 
were manifested in both bouses; and when the hill was 
sent down to the commons, it was attacked with con¬ 
siderable asperity^ especially by Fox, who reflected 
severely upon the measure and its chief promoter, lord 
Hardwicke. On the third reading. Fox softened his per¬ 
sonal allusions; but when the ^11 was rsturned to the 

■ ^ It WM nobf tlw iudgu^** uft ineaee Wsipolt la i Isttcv 

w iU Hwioe MtaQ, «la elqi auimtm 
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lords Bath ameodmeDts^ the chancellor disclaimed the 
recantation^ and retaliated so fiercely^ that it was gene¬ 
rally supposed Fox be dismissed.* He expressed 
his surprise that the Ml should have been styled^ out of 
doors^ an absurd, cruel, scandalous, and wicked proceed¬ 
ing. With regard to his own share in it, he declared 
he was obliged to those who had so honourably defended 
him; so," he continued, “ I despise the invective, 
and 1 despise the retractation ; 1 despise the scurrility, 
and 1 reject the adulation.*' t 

The bill passed with large majorities; and, although 
it was felt to be burthensome in its operation, it did not 
appear to be productive of so much practical inconve¬ 
nience as its opponents apprehended. Parliament was 
prorogued shortly after. 

Am^gst the incidents of the year which assist us to 
a clearer conception of die character of the times, the 
execution of Dr. Cameron, brother to Cameron of 
Lochiel, chief of one of the warlike tribes that had taken 
the field with the pretender, stands out conspicuously. 
After the battle of Culloden, Cameron, who was wounded 
in diat engagement, effected his escape to the Continent, 
accompanied by his brother, Dr. Cameron, who had never 
taken any part in the contest, but who was included in 
the act of attainder passed against those who had been 
concerned in the rebellion. Circumstances subsequently 
induced him to revisit Scotland,—as some said, to obtain 
a sum of money belonging to the pretender, and accord¬ 
ing to others, on a secret mission from the king of 
Prussia ; but, whatever was the cause, the interval that 
had elapsed since the rebellion inspired him with hopes 
that the vengeance of the royalista had subsided. In 

a Horaoe to Gooijm 

f Fart. Hiat. Hardwicke rafiera. Dr. Birch^ in a latter to the honoqr- 
able Philip Yotke, teUa u», that ihe account reached Fox while he waa In 
Vauxhail Oafdena with some ladief. and that, Inrteaking ftom them, and 
collecting a little circle of young membera of parliament and others he told 
them with great eagetoeei, that he wiahod the aeaaion bad hwteq only a 
fortnight longer, for then ho would have made ample retumi to the lord 
Ctianoelhw. iweisiaaker waa of opinion, chatif tbeeommhna had not heim 
prorogi^ aome Mtioe would have beoti taken rtf lord UardwkWa iqpeeim. 
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this expectation he was deceived. Being accidentally 
discovered, be was apprehended, conducted to London, 
tried, and executed. The humanity of the people was 
outraged by this proceeding, which could not be de¬ 
fended on the grounds of necessity or utility; and which, 
superfluous for the ends of justice, was regarded as an 
act of sanguinary revenge* The king is said to have 
signed the warrant with reluctance, observing, Surely 
there has been too much blood spilt upon this account 
already.” The flrmness of ('ameron increased the sym¬ 
pathy in his fate *; and the poi>ulace that attended the 
melancholy scene at Tyburn, manifested, by their emo¬ 
tion, a strong aversion to the employment of such means 
for the establishment of the protestant succession. 

While this ghastly spectacle was occupying for a brief 
session the thoughts of the people at home, th^, horixon 
of Europe was calm and serene. The court or^ienna, 
postponing its project upon the Roman crown to a more 
favourable opportunity, had just concluded a treaty with 
the duke of Modena, which, after a variety of stipu¬ 
lations on both sides, guaranteed the cession of the 
duchy to the house of Austria upon the extinction of 
the male branch of the house of Este. A petty dispute 
between Brandenburg and Hanover about East Fried- 
land was referred for arbitration to the Aulic council; 
and a contemptible squabble between Hanover and the 
city of Munster, concerning some bailiwicks in tlie ter. 
ritories of Bremen, was brought to issue by the seques. 
tration, on the part of the former, of some certain reve¬ 
nues belonging to the latter, until the claim should be 


* On the evening before hie execution, hU wife vlgtted him in the 
Tovrer, and hig parting with her, cays Horace Walpole, was heroic and 
tender j; he let her stay till the hut inoment. when, being aware that the 
gates of the Tower would be locked, he told her co : she fell at hts feet in 
agonies: he said, ** Madam, this wm not what you promised tae,** end em¬ 
bracing her, fbreed her to retire; then, with the same cooliteM, looked at 
the winddw till her cpseh was out of sUdit, after which be turned idmul 
and wept His only concern seemed to be at the Ignominy of Tyburn i he 
was DOC disturbed at the dresser far his body, or at the Are to bom hie 
bowels. The crowd was so great, that a friend who attended him could not 
get away, but was ftweed to stay and behold the execution. Welpole addsi 
that the iwiest got Into a landau, and let down the top ftr llie better 
ounvenience of wUneasing the execution I x. 

X $ 
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allowed and settled. The only quarters in which the 
general repose aeemed likely to be disturbed were in 
France^ arising from increasing dissenBionB between 
the clergy and the parliament^ heightened by the king's 
espousal of ecclesiastical despotism against the vpice of 
his subjects; and the English settlement in Nova Scotia, 
where a dispute had been for a long time going forward 
with the neighbouring French authorities in reference to 
the boundary line. In spite of the remonstrances of 
the English government with the court of Versailles, 
the French settlers countenanced the Indians in number¬ 
less lawless depredations; and even went so far, while 
the commissaries of both nations were sitting in delibe¬ 
ration on the question of limits, to construct a chain of 
forts over the disputed ground, and take several En¬ 
glishmen prisoners, in furtlierance of a premeditated 
plan of "encroachments, which, by its very audacity, 
seemed to invite hostilities. 
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CHAP* XIV, 

1753—1757. 

Tl>fIDlTY or MINISTERS.-REFEAT. OF TliS JEWS NATURALI¬ 
SATION BILL.— OkATlI OFMA. PRLIIAM.-DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 

AFFOINTED PRIME MINISTER. — OKKKAAL ELECTJON. — DIF¬ 
FERENCES WITH tNB IRISH FAKLIAMKNT*-CONTROVEKSV IN 

FRANCE CONCERNINO TUB BULL DN1GENITU8.-AFFAIRS OP NOVA 

SCOTIA.-REMONSTRANCE OF THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR.— 

HOSTILE PROCEEDINGS OK THE PRENCII IN AMERICA.—BRITISH 
FLERT OFF NEWFOUNDl.AND MAKES REPRISALS ON PRANCE.— 
LTNSUCCKS'SFUL CAMPAIGNS IN AMEJIICA. — ALIAANC^ FORMED 
wrm HRSSE-CASSEL, RUSSIA* AND PRUSSIA. — VIOLENT OPPO¬ 
SITION TO THE TREATIES.-PITT AND HIS FRIENDS DISMISSED. 

-FOX APPOINTED SECRETARY OF STATE. — DISUNION IN THE 

CAHINET.-HANOVERIAN MERCENARIES ARRIVE IN ENGLAND. 

-DESCENT ON MINORCA.-CONDUCT OF ADMIRAL BYNO. —- 

MINORCA SURRENDERS TO THE FRENCH.-PARLIAMENTARY 

INUtURV IN^O THE CAUSES.-RESIGNATION OP FOX AND THE 

DUKE OF NEWC'ASTLX;.-TRIAL AMO EXECUTION OF BYNO. 

Tue prospect of a difference with France arising from 
the state of affairs in NoYa Scotia^ was clear to the 
British cabinet. The negotiations in progress on 
the subject with the court of Versailles, showed not 
merely the anxiety and impatience of the minister to 
bring tlie dispute to a conclusion, but his apprehension 
that it could not be concluded amicably. Yet, in the 
speech from the throne, on the opening of (he session in 
November, no reference whatever was made to the sub¬ 
ject. His msgesty, on the contrary, was made to express 
himself eonffdept of universal peace and security, and 
to congratulate parliament u^ipn the fact that he had 
nothing particular to offhr to its consideration in rc« 
ierence to foreign affidrs. It is not easy to eotoj^hetld 

X 4t 
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the policy that clijCtated a speech so dangerous and de¬ 
lusive. The French had actually commenced hos- 
tilideSj built forts on the territories of the British allies 
at Niagara and lake Erie^ harassed the settlement of 
Nova Scotia, secretly assisted the Indians in their de¬ 
predations and massacres, and risen in open re^llion 
against the British authority in Annapolis, where they 
were subject to the crown of England. These facts 
were known to the ministry, and expostulations had 
been repeatedly raised upon them, and hostile reprisals, 
on a small and inadequate scale, had already been put 
into effect. The omission of all reference to circum¬ 
stances of a nature so alarming as to threaten not only 
a protracted and doubtful contest in the remote plains 
of America, but to render a war with France nearer 
home by no means improbable, could hardly be ac¬ 
counted for on any other ground than that of timidity. 
^J"he elections were approaching. This was the last 
session of the parliament. It was necessary to avoid 
all topics of irritation, and even to impart a tone of 
security to subjects upon'which much doubt and ca¬ 
riosity prevailed amongst the people. Retrenchments 
had l^n effected, and more were promised, and it was 
not a time to talk of war. Had this kind of deception 
been practised by Walpole, confiding in his diplomatic 
skill, his wide-reaching sagacity, and great personal in¬ 
fluence, it would be intelligible as part of a system of 
profound ministerial wisdom ;—with Pelham, who pos¬ 
sessed all the credit that was due to honest intentions, 
upright actions, and good sense, it was a simple evasion 
of public opinion, about to explode at the hustings. 

The anxiety of the minister to propitiate the consri- 
tuendes betrayed him into the abandonment of the great 
principle, which he had defended in the preceding ses¬ 
sion at the rish^of that very hostility he was now afraid 
to meet The act for the naturalisation of the Jews 
had produced a strong sensation all over the kingdom^ 
and the clamour became so violent that the Pelhams 
considered it prudent m sacrifice their luckless cUenu 
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to the expediency of the hour. The bill was accord** 
ingly repealed, and the discussions upon it presented 
this extraordinary anomaly, — that while all parties were 
unanimous against the J^ews in the commons, an able 
but fruitless stand was made on their behalf in the lords. 

Nor (fid the horror of Hebrew toleration terminate here. 
There existed amongst the statutes an act by which 
persons professing the Jewish religion might become 
free citizens of Great Britain, after having resided seven 
years in any of his majesty's colonies. Very few indi¬ 
viduals had availed themselves of the rights to which 
they were entitled under this act, the prosecution of the 
claim being in all instances attended with considerable 
trouble and expense. Notwithstanding, however, the 
practical inoperativeness of this act of grace, an attempt 
was made, in the lower house, to obtain its repeal. But 
Pelham was not prepared to go quite so far in the cru¬ 
sade against conscience, and, supported by Pitt, he de¬ 
feated the motion. 

The business of the session was as placid as the speech 1754 . 
by which it was 0 }>encd. The only question that pro¬ 
duced an animated discussion, was the continuation of 
the land forces. An amendment to reduce the number 
was proposed, but, as usual, negatived. The estimates 
were voted without opposition, the supply for the year 
exhilntihg a small excess above that of the previous 
year and the labours of the parliament ^ded in April. 

A few weeks before the close of the session, the death 
of Mr. Pelham deprived the ministry of its a^ous and 
thrifty chief.* The appointment of a successor set in 
motion all the engines of party intrigue. Amongst the 
candidates, three distinguished men stood prominently 

* On Ote day of Mr. Pdh«in*« 4«atti, a qpleitdld edition In Svt voHunie 
of noHngtaroke'i Works apfcared. Cturkk Out fotloeiaf ctagram 

00 the oocouion: — 

** thvmme mi lOom, tocbureii and Mala 
(So An our aim t da’d by (bte) 

A double ibfKsfc wae given; 

Blaek at tbe veglonf of tbe Norpi, 
fit lobn*i fell genltu leaued forliu 
A^ peUiam^t fled to Heaveii}** 
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before the country,—Pitt, Fox, and Murray, thesoLi* 
citor-^general. They ivere the best speakers in the 
house. Pitt was a groat master of satire and ridicule ; 
Fox possessed extraordinary eloquence; and Murray 
excelled Fox as an orator and Pitt as a debater. But 
Murray was ineligible on account of the known Jacobite 
tendencies of his family *; and the choice lay between 
Pitt and Fox. The duke of Newcastle, who felt the 
necessity of consulting one of them, was secretly resolved 
to exclude both. 

The king's prejudices against Pitt afforded a sufficient 
excuse for no^applying to him in the first instance; 
and lord Hartington was accordingly sent with proposals 
from the duke of Newcastle to Fox. It soon became 
evident, however, that the negotiation w'as insincere; 
the duke of Newcastle took occasion to retract part of 
his offers, and Fox declined an office which was unac« 
companierl with the confidence of the sovereign. This 
was exactly what the duke of Newcastle desired. Fox’s 
refusal exasperated the king; and the duke, who repre¬ 
sented it to his majesty in die most invidious spirit, was 
made drst lord of the treasury. The place of secretary 
of state was conferred upon sir Thomas Robinson, a 
man sufficiently comfseteut for the business of his office, 
but of no parliamentary talents or experience. Mr. 
Legge was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
several minor changes took place, in the progress of 
which Murray succeeded to the office of attorney-* 
generaL 


* Mumr^i brother was prime mliUater to the pretenilar, with the no¬ 
minal title of earl of Dutibar. Lord Ortord give* the following account of 
him in hii ** ** He wm a man of artiul aolUtioa, graceful In 

hi* lasr^oii and manners, and very attentiveto please. He had distinguished 
himself taefbre he was of age. In the last Mrllament of queen Anne, and 
chose to attach himself to the uniucmsful party abroad, fisr whose re-es> 
tablisbment he had oo-operatod. He was, when itUi very young, appolmed 
governor to the young princes: but growing suspected by the warm Jaoo- 
bite* of some oorre^^wndence with sir Kobert, Walpcde, and not entonnf 
into the fkvourite onduet ni prlnee Charles’s expedition to Scotland, he 
thought fit to leave that court, and retire to Avignon, where, while be was 
regaided as lukewarm to the caiwe, from hiscouneeuan with the loUeltoc- 
generat here, the lutler wee not at gii lew suspeeted of deeotkiQ to a court 
where hie brother tuwl tieen lo kum first minister.** 
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Pitt and Fox were left in their subordinate employ- 
irients^ and their mutual dissatisfaction led to explana* 
tions of the arts that had been used to inspire them with 
jealousy towards each other. Their rivalry for power 
produced sympathy in disappointment^ that ended in a 
sort of coalition against their colleagues. Without 
openly opposing their measures^ they contrived, in de¬ 
bates upon collateral questions, to cover the secretary 
with ridicule, and throw the weight of their influence 
upon the side of the opposition, while they voted with 
the government.* 

The elections passed off quietly while these alterations 
ware in progress, and the new parliament was composed 
of nearly the satire materials as the last; but the inca¬ 
pacity of the Newcastle administration to wield its 
majorities with advantage to the country soon became 
manifest. 

A question of disputed prerogative long pending be¬ 
tween the Irish parliament and the imperial government, 
but which had been judiciously settled by l^e influence 
of Mr. Pelham, was unnecessarily revived by the rashness 
of hia successor. In the year i74d, there was a con¬ 
siderable surplus in the Irish exchequer, and the com* 
mons, conceiving that they had an undoubted right to 
apply such surplus to national purposes, prepared a bill, 
the preamble of which set fordi that it would be for the 
ease of his majesty *b sul^ects in that kingdom, if so much 
ax could be conveniently spared of the surplus were paid 
in discharge of the national debt. When this bill was 
transmitted to England, the advocate of the royal pre¬ 
rogative asserted that the commons of Ireland bad no 
right to apply any part of the unappropriated surplus, 
or even to take into consideration the propriety of ita 

• ” Thmigh mtniatert/* wy* Ion! Waldeinivf, liad. In dtvMofi. 
a great majonty, many of tfaefr ateadieal votom were lauglicnri, at teait, If 
not encouragers. i»n ISO Mmlte aide of tbe oueottoo.** — ‘th^ 

truth wat, «ir rtiomai (UiblnsDii%tiioecheoex(KJio«l the whole porty torUi* 
cule aad coiitemtic. Whenevw he aitemeieii to whu^ ww very 
fredoiontly. liedelWered blnuelf to absurdly, Uuil eroa bis Crteoda emm 
baldly iweserve a ooisfiMiire Off couateoaiiea 
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appropriation^ without the previous consent of the crown. 
In tlte ensuing session of 1751, the duke of Dorset^ 
viceroy in Ireland^ in his speech from the throne, in» 
formed the Irish parliament that his majesty would 
graciously consent, and recommend that the surplus should 
be applied to the reduction of the national debt. The 
commons, resenting the employment of the word cmeent, 
omitted it from the address, and from the bill which 
was subsequently framed for the appropriation of the sur¬ 
plus, adopting simply his majesty's recommendation. The 
bill, being submitted in the usual way to the ministers in 
England, was sent back altered by the re-introduction 
of the obnoxious word. The commons, unwilling to 
prolong the contest, sudered it to pass without further 
commentary. Here the matter rested on the death of 
Mr. Pelham; nor did any necessity exist for reviving a 
dispute which die temperance of the Irish parliament had 
already drawn to an amicable termination. But the 
duke of Newcastle, anxious to make a display on' the 
side of prerogative, instructed the duke of Dorset to re¬ 
peat the unpalatable expression in the speech at the 
opening of the present session, throwing the ftrebrand 
once more into an iii6ammable assembly. The result 
was, an address, in which not only the word coneent was 
omitted, hut the ordinary expressions of grateful ac¬ 
knowledgment. The bill, founded on this address, was 
similarly drawn up. - When it was submitted to the 
cabinet in England, it excited the utmost astonishment, 
and its contumacious omissions were indignantly supplied 
by a preamble, in which the forms urged hy the minister 
were explicitly retained. The bill, thus deformed, was 
transmitted back to the Irish parliament; but the spirit 
of redstanoe was wrought to its height by the insulting 
interpolation; the bill was thrown out by a majority of 
five; and the defeat of the government was celebrated 
by general rejoicings. Ministers took the only revenge 
in their power, by dlamis»ng all those having public em* 
ployments who voted against the hill. But the revenge 
of the oppomtion was more complete, and was not far 
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distant. The stagnation of money o^asioned by the 
suspension of the payments to the public creditors, pro« 
duced such well-grounded complaints, that, to avoid still 
greater evils, tlie government was compelled to submit, 
and to devote the surplus to the satisfaction of the debt, 
by a letter under the king’s hand* Such was the first 
exhibition of the new ministry,^an exhibition which 
afforded ample sources of congratulation to their secret 
enemies as well as their public opponents. 

Parliament was called together on the 30th of May, 
and dismissed on the 5 th of June; the lord chancellor 
informing both houses that his majesty did not consi¬ 
der it necessary to direct their attention to the affairs of 
the nation until tliey met in winter. The duke of New« 
castle was not yet prepared to encounter the opposition, 
growing sturdy as the power of the cabinet diminished. 
He required time to organise his plans, and, above all, to 
settle the disturbances in America, that he might have 
some tangible proposition to submit to the representatives 
of the people. The domestic feuds raging at this period 
in France, seemed to render it a favouraUe moment for 
bringing the colonial quarrel to a conclusion. 

I'hese feuds arose out of a spirit of religious bigotry 
and persecution that had taken possession of the hea<]U 
of the church, and, provoking the resistance of the par¬ 
liament, had ultimately convulsed the whole kingdom. 
The objects of ecclesiastical denqpciation were the writ¬ 
ings of Cornelius Jansen, who flourished about the 
middle of the last century, and who ventured to adopt 
a liberal interpretation of some of the tenets of the 
schools — especially gsace, predestination, and free-will, 
— and to insist upon the necessity of a free perusal 
of the Scriptures. These doctrines were not new* 
They had be^ ei^ouBed long before by St. Augustine; 
and the learned doctors of the Sorbonne had adopted 
them in the spirit, if not in the letter. But papal 
authority took alarm at the spreading popularity of the 
enlightened hpresy, and fulminations were thundered 
from St. Peter B, at vaiioiu interv^, agiioit the book 
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and its readers* The Jansenists^ boweyer^ continued to 
increase, and at last it was considered necessary by 
ClemeHt XL, at the beginning of the present century, 
to issue a bull denouncing expressly 101 speciiic proposi¬ 
tions selected from the writings of Jansen, and requiring 
the faithful to coq|^n them, not only with their 
mouths, but in their nearts.*' This celebrated bull, histo¬ 
rically known as the buU^Unigenitus'*', was received by 
the Galilean church, and promulgated under the authority 
of the king. The controversy from this time took a new 
form* Uitlierto it was theological, — it was now sud¬ 
denly converted into a political contention, widening the 
ground of argument, and supplying weapons from the 
armoury of the constitution. The clergy, especially the 
Jesuits, ranged themselves on the side of the Homan 
see ; the parliaments — that of Paris being particularly 
distinguished in the contest — resisted the bull as an 
infringement on public liberty. From these two hostile 
lines diverged a third, in the person of the king, who 
was soon drawn into the tumulL 

At the head of the church party was the archhbisbop 
of Paris, a haughty scourging prelate, who carried his 
zeal for the damnatory bull to such an excess as to com¬ 
mand the clergy „to withhold the sacrament, in articvJh 
mortis, from ail persons refusing to subscribe to it. This 
iniquitous injunction was in many instances obeyed; 
but the parliament, interposing its authority, caused 
several ecclesiastics to be apprehended for illegal conduct, 
severely censuring tbe ardibisbop, and commencing a 
apeciai prosecution against tbe bisbqp of Orleans. The 
court interfered, and stopped the proceedings. This 
assault on the privileges of parliament was the pre- 
cursor of a protracted contest between the throne and 
the representatives of the people. Parliament remon¬ 
strated repeatedly, asserting their right to denounce 
and execute jngdinient on delinquents; but the king as 
often renewed his prohilutioD, and dedbtred his deter- 
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mination to enforce the obnoxious bullj with all the 
penalties added to it by the hierarchy. Finding it 
useless to reiterate protests and prayers^ the parliament 
resolved that the several chambers should remain assem¬ 
bled but that all public business should be suspended 
BO long as evil-minded persons ||pvented truth from 
reaching the throne. Indignant St this act of contu¬ 
macy^ the king issued a mandate^ calling on the parlia¬ 
ment to revoke this resolution ; but they answered that 
they could not^ without committing a violation of their 
oaths. Driven to the last refuge of despotism, his 
migesty ordered iettrea de cachet to be put in force 
against the members, who were immediately banished 
to distant provinces; and a temporary chamber, subsist¬ 
ing wholly by the royal will, was instituted for the 
administration of justice. In all struggles of this de¬ 
scription, in which the passion and lawlessness of the 
sovereign are set against the established constitution of 
a nation, the sovereign must capitulate in the end, or, 
forcing matters to extremities, reduce himself to the 
humiliation and the danger of a disgraceful defeat. The 
motives and means gradually become more clearly de¬ 
fined, and at length die feud takes the definite form of 
a dvil war, narrowed on the one side to a single tyranny, 
and widening on the other until it embraces the whole 
people. 

To this point the dispute was now rapidly advancing. 
It was necessary to authenticate the proceedings of the 
new chamber, by registering the letters patent,—*a func- 
doD expressly belonging to the parliament of Paris. 
An inferior court was applied to; but the connselloirs, 
declaring their incompetency to comply with the demand, 
were committed to tl^ Bastile. l^e severity of these 
proceedings only inflamed still more violendy the resent- 
meni of the provincial parliaments, who condnued to 
present spirited remonstrances to the throne in jusdfl- 
cadon of the paiiiament o^ Paris, and to prosecute the 
intolerant clergy with unremitdng vigour. The country 
was in open revolt; the fi^insdons of die tthurch, no 
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longer Available as instruments of terror or superstiUon^ 
had no other effect than to stimulate the zeal of the 
people in defence of their civil liberties ; and the king^ 
unable to resist the power bis infatuation had called into 
existence^ and having already exhausted all his re* 
sources^ submitted to the necessity he could no, longer 
control The parliament of Paris were recalled, and en¬ 
tered tite city with an ovation ; and the archbishop, now 
become the victim in turn of the frenzy of the monarch, 
was ignominioudy banished to Charenton. 

If the king had remained faithful to this arrange¬ 
ment, and acted with integrity towards his subjects, the 
internal peace of France would have been restored. The 
people, content with the restitution of legitimate rights, 
required no further concessions. But the Roman pontiff, 
incensed at the indifference with which his authority was 
treated, resumed the contest after an interval of two 
years, issued a second bull consigning to eternal tortures 
all those who had rejected the bull Unigenitus, and con¬ 
firming with the sanction of the holy see the refusal of 
the sacraments to the recusants. To give the greater 
efficacy to this revival of the religious persetmtion, 
the exiled archbishop was recalled. The parliament, 
strengthened by their recent triumph, issued an arrH to 
suppress the bull ; the strife with the king was renewed; 
but the force of public opinion was too powerful for the 
court, and his majesty was again compelled to bow to 
its supremacy. 

In the midst of these contentions^ the American bound¬ 
ary question was warmly dfscussed at the court of Ver¬ 
sailles j and the earl of Albemarle, the English ambassador, 
submitted to the French ministry a peremptory remon- 
suunce, in which the causes of complaint on the part of 
the English setders were forcibly enumerated. But, in 
order to exhibit a dear view of the subject, it wi^ be 
necessary to trace it from its origin. 

The province of Nova Scotia was ceded to England 
by the treaty of Utret^t But the verbal loosaiess of 
the clause in whkh this cession was expressed, left a 
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considerable portion of land open to dispute between the 
French and English cdonists. According to the treatyi 
the cession was determined by tlie ancient limits of the 
province. The question was, What were the ancient 
limits of Nova6cotia? The English claimed the whole 
territory as far as the southern banks of the St. Law¬ 
rence ; the French admitted their right only to the 
peninsula of Acadie. The French were favourably cir¬ 
cumstanced for harrassing the English in detail by the 
colonies they already possessed on the St. Lawrence to 
the north, and on the Mississippi to the south of the 
English settlements. They concerted a deliberate plan 
for connecting those widely-separated establishments by 
a chain of fortresses from the lakes Erie and Ontario 
along the Ohio, and on to the embouchure of the Missis¬ 
sippi, Over the country stretching on the east side of 
that noble river they assumed a right of sovereignty, 
giving it the appellation of Louisiana, and contended 
that the English colonies were bounded by the lofty 
mountains that ran parallel with the coast at a distance 
of about 200 miles, called the Alleghany or Blue Moun¬ 
tains. Commissaries were appointed by both nations to 
adjust these differences; but while they were sitting in ' 
deliberation, the French still continued to work at their 
line of forts. 

Another source of contention arose from a charter in¬ 
considerately granted to a boily of London merchants, 
who, under the title of the Ohio Company, claimed an 
exclusive privilege of commerce with the Indians in that 
neighbourhood* This very Unwise measure excited the 
opposition of the American traders, who were thus de¬ 
prived of a lucrative branch of tra^c, and the native 
Indians, who were incensed at the presence of EngUsh 
surveyors, measuring and parcelling out their lah!^s. 
The French governor of Canada, die marquis de Qaesne, 
announced his determination not to permit any encroach** 
meats to be made on the possessions of those Indian 
tribes who were under the protection of the crown of 
France. Sudb was the state of affkirs when the ear) of 
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Albemarle pesented his memorial to the court of Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Several remonstrances in the meanwhile had been 
made in vain witli the local French authorities; and 
major Washington^ afterwards distinguished as the 
founder of tlie American republic^ was commissioned^ 
in 175 s, by the government of Virginia to demand by 
what authority fortresses were erected on his Britannic 
majesty's territories^ and to require that the works should 
be abandoned. But tlie French officer to w£om this 
demand was addressed repudiated the right of the En¬ 
glish government to interfere, referred Washington to 
the governor of Canada, and persisted in the performance 
of the duties with which he was entrusted. 

The principal points insisted upon in the statement 
of the earl of Albemarle were, that while the commis¬ 
saries were engaged in adjusting the limits, the French 
had taken possc'ssion of the lands in dispute; that they 
had assisted the Indians of Nova Scotia with military 
stores, and incited the French inhabitants of Acadie to 
rise in rebellion against the English autliority, which, in 
that territory at least, they admitted to be lawful; that 
numerous fortresses were in progress of erection for the 
defence of the encroachments ; and that acts of violence 
were constantly exercised towards the persons and pro- 
})erty of British subjects. Upon these statements, distinct 
claims of redress and restitution were founded by the 
British minister. The reply of the.French government 
was deprecatory and evasive ; engaging to make inqui* 
lies into the subject, and tb transmit such instructions 
as should obviate all future misunderstandings; liber* 
ating at the same time several British subjects who, 
u^der a variety of pretexts, had been seized by the co¬ 
lonial authorities. 

This specious answer was held to be so unsatisfactory, 
that orders were immediately despatched to the English 
governors In America to resist force by force, and to 
cosipel the Prendi to evacuate the banks pf the Ohio. 
A congress was hdd at Albany, where it was resolved 
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that major Washington should proceed at once to the 
Ohio. Arrived at his destination with a small detach¬ 
ment of 40() men, he commenced the erection of a fort, 
daily expecting reinforcements to enable him to maintain 
it. While he wag thus occupied, a superior force of 
French and Indians advanced upon him, and summoned 
him to surrender. His heroic spirit, undaunted by the 
numerical disproportion of his troops, spurned the alter¬ 
native, and the fort, not yet half finished, was instantly 
attacked. He defended his position with a determin¬ 
ation worthy of his fame; but resistance was idle against 
overwhelming battalions, and lie was at last forced to 
capitulate, with permission to retire into Virginia. The 
real intentions of the French government now became 
apparent. When lord Albemarle represented these cir¬ 
cumstances to the court at Versailles, they treated his 
remonstrances with indifference, and betrayed tlieir 
hostile designs by sending fresh reinforcements to the 
garrison at Quebec. 

The English minister, still unwilling to communicate 
the state of affairs to parliament, in the vain hope, pro¬ 
bably, of effecting a settlement by peaceful negotiations, 
maintained a strict silence on the subject when the ses¬ 
sion opened in November; and it was not until all pro¬ 
spect of an amicable ac^ustment was at an end, that the 
actual necessity of augmenting the forces by land and 
sea was announced to the house of commons in the fol¬ 
lowing March. . The home responded eagerly to the de- 17 . 5 s 
mand, and voted a million for the defence of the American 
colonies. 

Intelligence having been received of a naval arma¬ 
ment in preparation at liochefort and Brest, destined 
for America, admiral Boecawen was appointed to the 
command of an equal force; and, for the purpose of 
obstructing the entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence, be 
took his station off the hanks of Newfoundland. The 
Frendi fleet, however, evaded his vigilance under cov^ 
of the fogs, and only two vessels fell into his hands. 

This movement was at once construed into a declaratkn 
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of war. The ambasBadors were recalled at both sides; 
the French complained violently of the infraction of the 
law of nations; and the English retorted that they were 
tlie original aggressors. In the course of the year, no 
less than SOO merchant ships, and 8000 sailors, were 
captured by the English. 

The operations on shore were not so successful, 
owing to a variety of causes; —ignorance of the country 
and of the mode of warfare of the Indians, and the 
severity of the climate, which left but a few months in 
the year available to Europeans for military purposes. 
In the three ensuing campaigns, the English were dis¬ 
comfited in almost every instance. General Braddock, 
a brave disciplinarian, but wholly unacquainted with the 
scene of action, and foolishly despising the councils of 
the colonial officers, was surprised in a swamp by in¬ 
visible Indians, who, coiled in the surrounding brakes, 
committed havoc upon his troops. In this disastrous 
situation, it was equally impossible to rally the disordered 
masses, or to return the fire of the enemy, who were still 
out of sight. Braddock fell in the midst of his flying 
soldiers, and Washington covered the retreat of the rem¬ 
nant of an army. Another expedition, commanded by 
sir William Johnson, was frustrated by a sudden attack 
of the French. On this occasion the English were the 
victors, but at such an enormous loss that they were 
forced to retrace their steps into a more secure situation. 
The siege of Niagara was contempla<^> but abandoned 
from the difficulty of making the necessary preparations 
before the approach of winter* The disasters of the 
English were completed by the forced capitulation of 
Fort William Henry on l^e George. The garrison, 
consisting of 3000 men, were attacked with such vigour 
by the French, that articles were signed in six days, 
which prohibited them from serving against the king 
of France or his allies lor a term of eighteen months. 
By this acquisition the French obtained the entire com¬ 
mand of that vast chain of lakes which connects the St. 
I^wrence and the Misidssippi. 
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The war having now become open between the two 
powers, great efforts were made by each to strengthen 
themselves by fresh alliances. Spain, solicited at both 
sides^ resolved to remain neutral. The king of Engluou 
entered into treaties with the landgrave of Hesse C'assel 
and the empress of Russia for the security of Hanover; 
and these were followed by a similar alliance with Prussia. 
France, filled with consternation by the defection of 
Prussia, applied to the court of Vienna, and, to the 
astonishment of Europe, succeeded in forming a treaty 
of mutual guarantee and support with the house of 
Austria, whose interests it had so long thwarted and 
opposed. 

The treaties entered into for the defence of Hanover 
revived the old animosities about that troublesome pend¬ 
ant to the crown of England. 7'he address, in answer to 
the speech from the throne in Novemlier, produced a 
clamorous discussion in reference to the passage which 
alluded to the treaties. Mr. Pitt and Mr. IjOgge^ the 
most popular members of the administration, opposed it 
with great force and eloquence, and their example was 
followed by several gentlemen bolding employments 
under the government. Pitt declared that the whole 
scheme was ** fiagrantly absurd and desperate: it was 
no other than to combine the powers of the Continent 
into an alliance of sufficient magnitude to withstand the 
efforts of France and her adherents against the electorate 
of Hanover, aA single expense of Great Britain. 
The three last wars with France," be exclaimed, ** cost 
England above 120 millions of moneys the present ex¬ 
hibits a prospect of an effusion of treasure still more 
enewmous; and when we consider that such immense 
issues of money are to be supplied by new loans, (leaped 
upon a debt of eighty miilions, who will answer for the 
consequences, or venture to ensure us from a national 
bankruptcy ? " The address was carried notwitbstand^ 
ing, and attempts were made to gain over Pitt. But be 
persisted in condemning the whole system of govern* 
menl, and gave the dim of Newcastle to understand 
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that he objected to the mode of carrying on business in 
the house of commons, insisting on having men of effi. 
ciency and audiority in that assembly, who should have 
': 'bitual, frequent, and familiar access to the crown, 
** that they might tell their own story, do themselves 
and their friends justice, and not be the victiiqs of a 
whisper.” * Such was the tletermination with which 
Pitt and his friends acted upon these feelings that Legge, 
as chancellor of the exchequer, refused to sign the first 
treasury warrant for the payment of the Hessian troops, 
on the ground that it was contrary to the act of settle* 
ment. In this extremity overtures were made to Fox, 
who, expressing his willingness to support the treaties, 
was made secretary of state in the room of Robinson, 
who was compelled by the force of circumstances to re¬ 
tire. Pitt and his friends were dismissed ftom ofiice 
with the single exception of Lyttleton, who became 
chancellor., 

The session that followed was distinguished by bril. 
liant displays of eloquence on both sides. The new 
ministry was in all cases victorious ; but its triumphs 
proceeded rather from the supremacy of Fox’s genius 
thau from the cordial co-operation of the mcmlx^rs of 
the cabinet. The king, dissatisfied with the removal of 
sir Thomas Robinson on account of his intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with Crerman politics, did not afiect to con¬ 
ceal his mortification from the new secretary; while the 
duke of Newcastle treated him as an intruder, withheld 
all confidence fiom him, broke all the promises he had 
made to his frieBds, and laboured incessantly to weaken 
every part of the govemnaent under his superintendence. 
Fox was too much occupied in strengthening his con¬ 
nections to give the requisite attention to the duties of 
his office, for which the, character of his talents in a 
great measure unfitted him ; and in this disunited con- 
dition the ministry, carrying within itself the seeds of 
diasohttion, prepa^to meet the difficultiea into which 
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the y^Avering poHey of An incompetent admihistration 
had plunged the country. 

The dedication of such immense sums to the purposes 
of devastation was agreeably relieved in this session by 
the vote of lOO^OOOA for the assistance of the suderers by 
a terrible earthquake which had recently nearly destroyed 
the city of Lisbon. Ten thousand *of the inhabitants 
were killed by the fall of buildings^, or buried in tJie 
ruinsj and the royal family escaped by a precipitate 
flight into the neighbouring fields. A message from 
the king announced this distressing calamity to parlia- 
menij and the generous contribution was promptly and 
unanimously agreed to. 

The French ministry, affecting to consider the hostile 
operations of the English squadron, without a previous t 7 rj 5 , 
declaration of war, contrary to the law of nations, ex¬ 
plicitly demanded in a formal letter to Mr. Fox com¬ 
plete reparation for the injuries sustainetL This demand 
was calmly but firmly refused ; and orders were imme¬ 
diately issued by the French court to sei^ all British 
vessels in French harbours, and repair the fortifications 
of Dunkirk. From certain intimations in the channel, 
and the rapid gathering of troops towards the coast of 
Normandy, a general impression prevailed tliat the 
French contemplated an invasion of Englatid, and a 
royal message to that efiect was sent down to parliamcnu 
It was answered by an address declaratory of the warmest 
zeal and attachment; and Mr. Fox moved a second ad¬ 
dress^ requesting"that twelve battalions of hla majesty's 
electoral troops might be forthwith embarked for Eng¬ 
land ; which was carried by a large majority. In the 
course of the ensuing month these troc^s arrived. 

This was the first time that foreign mercenaries had 
ever Itieen introduced into England^ and it provoked 
contemptuous commentaries throughout the whole of 
Europe. Nor was it passed over without a dignified 
censure from the commons. On the dote of theaesilon 
in May, speaker Onslow, presenting the money bills for 
he royd assent, obserxisd, after referring to the Uheradity 
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of the grants, that though ever attached to his majesty's 
person, nevertheless there were two circumstances exis¬ 
ting, at which notliing but their confidence in his majesty's 
justice and love to his people could binder them from 
being most seriously alarmed. Subsidies to foreign 
princes, when already burthened with a debt scarcely to 
be borne, cannot but be severely felt; an army of foreign 
troops^ a thing unprecedented, unheard of, unknown, 
brought into England, cannot but alarm. Still they had 
reliance upon his majesty, and hoped that their burthens 
might be lightened, their fears removed as soon as pos¬ 
sible; and, in tlic meantime, that the sword of these 
foreigners should not be entrusted a moment out of his 
own liand to any other person whatsoever." 

It may be seriously doubted whether the French 
entertained the project of an invasion. Subsequent 
events tend to show that they merely encouraged that 
notion, or rather suffered it to go abroad uncontra^ 
dieted, for the purpose of diverting attention from the 
point to which at this moment they were directing a 
naval armament—the island of Minorca. The agi«* 
tation occasioned by the rumours answered ail the pur¬ 
poses they desired, and their forces were actually engaged 
in the siege of fort St. Philip, when admiral Byng, 
who was despatched with a very inadequate squadron to 
the Mediterranean, arrived at Gibraltar. Under these 
circumstances the admiral, despairing of making any 
effectual movement, wrote home in ^spondency, but 
ministers insisted upon the discharge of his orders* 
He evidently approached the enemy, hopeless of success, 
allowed the ships to fall into irregularities after the 
signal for charging was given, and in consequence of 
keeping at too great a distance from the enemy, for the 
sake of preserving the ''line of battle’* entire, suffered 
the French commander, after a brief and partial en^ 
gagement, to bear aym^nder an easy sail. Orders 
were given to chase h|||r Imt it was too late. In this 
engagement three of sh^s were oonsi* 

dmbly damaged, and men were killedi 
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woun4ed4 or disabled by sicknesa. A council of war 
was immediately held. The admiral represented his 
force to be much inferior to that of the enemy> and 
urged the impossibility of relieving die fort* ; and it 
was consequently agreed by the officers present that the 
fleet should return to Gibraltar, t 

When the account of this unfortunate afFai|i readied 
ministers, admirals Hawke and Saunders were ordered 
to take the command in the Mediterranean, and Byng 
was put under arrest, and committed to close custody in 
Greenwich hospital on his arrival in England. Fort 
St. Philip, abandoned to its fate, was shortly afterwards 
compelled to capitulate; the garrison, however, after 
their valiant defence of the place, being permitted to 
march out with all the honours of war. 

The consternation produced in England by these 
events, vented itself in a sentiment of implacable re¬ 
venge against admiral Byng, who was accused of having 
betrayed the national honour and sacriflced Minorca. 
The rage of the people was unbounded, and ministers 
were deficient in the requisite courage to shield the un¬ 
fortunate commander from the inevitable consequences 
of a blind and furious resentment, by making any 
public acknowledgment of the real causes of his failure. 
There was no doubt that the force sent out to the relief 
of Minorca was inadequate for the purj^ose. J Pox had 
in vain urged upon the duke .of Newcastle the necessity 
of detaching a stronger squadron for the Mediterranean, 
but his grace suffered himself to be led by the arrogant 
declaration of lord Anson, that Byng’s squadron would 

« General BlalLeney* who commanded at Fort St. Philip, gubaoquetitly 
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beat any thing the French had or could have on that 
station." When the island was lost, Newcastle as. 
sorted that no blame could rest on him, as the sea was 
not his province ; to which Fox replied that those who 
had the chief direction in an administration must bear 
the greatest share of the blame, and that whoever told 
hig) otlierwise deceived him ; that he had defended his 
grace in every thing where he could defend him; but in 
one thing he never could, which was in not believing 
that war was inevitable, and in not arming sooner.* 
This was the opinion of all dispassionate men. The 
original fault rested with ministers, ^linorca ought to 
have been relieved earlier, and w^ith a greater force, f 
Byng’s failure, if it reflected some discredit upon him. 
self, reflected more on the government. But it was 
necessary to destroy him in the unprincipled attempt to 
preserve a tottering administration. 

The first public step that was taken to satisfy the 
frenzy of the people, was a motion for an inquiry in 
the house of comniDns into the causes of the loss of the 
island of Minorca. This motion was delayed through 
the winter on a variety of pretexts ; and, at last, was 
carelessly dispatched in the commons. An enormous 
mass of documents vrete laid on the table, including all 
the despatches and official correspondence relating to the 
subject. One fact was clearly exhibited, diat ministers 
had received intimations of the projected descent upon 
Minorca eaarly enough to have enabled them to undertake 
its defence at least a month sooner than they did. Early 
in February, sir Benjamin Keene informed Mr. Fox 
of his suspidons of the approaching attack, arising from 
accounts of ihe assemidy of large numbers of troops at 
Marseilles and on the coasts of the Mediterranean, to be 
transported in small vessels, under a convoy of twelve 
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fthips from Toulon. This information was further at¬ 
tested about the same time by commodore Edgecumbe, 
who, writing from Leghorn^ said that it was thought 
these preparations were intended for Minorca. Mr. 
Villettes, on the 2d of the same month, wrote from 
Berne to inform ministers that orders were everywhere 
proclaimed by trumpet for sailors to repair to Toulon to 
man the ships; and lord Bristol, then at Turin, posi¬ 
tively assured lord Holdemesse, that the Toulon arma¬ 
ment was to be ready by the beginning of April, and 
was destined for Minorca. These statements were finally 
confirmed by a letter from general Blakeney, in com¬ 
mand of Fort St. Philip, who, on the lOtli of February, 
assured Mr. Fox that, according to information receiv^ 
from France and Spain, there was great reason to l)e- 
lieve the French intended very shordy to make an attack 
upon the island, and that it was publicly talked of at 
Marseilles and Barcelona. The intelligence, it ap^ieared, 
had even penetraU’d to the place threatened by the ar- 
inameni; yet, in the face of these circumstances, and 
of the remarkable fact that admiral Byng’s squadron 
did not leave England until the 7th of April, tiie house 
of commons, witlmut waiting to digest the documents 
before them, the very dates of which, alone, Blled three 
and twenty sheets of paper, agreed to two resolutions, 
which completely exempted ministers from all jpensure. 
The first of these resolutions affirmed, that from the in¬ 
telligence repeatedly received by ministers there was just 
ground for supposing that an invasion of Great Britain 
or Ireland was actually intended by tbe French; and, 
the second, that no greater number of ships could, 
with safety to the kingdom, be spared for the Medi¬ 
terranean than had been sent under the command of 
admiral Byng.* Such was the artifice resorted to for 
the purpose of screening mipfitefi from their responsi- 
bility, although it was 
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with ten or twelve ships of the line, there were up¬ 
wards of one hundred and fifty ships of war in com- 
misfldon. ft was to these facts lord Orford alluded, when 
he said, ** It will he difficult to persuade posterity that 
all the shame of last summer was the fsult of Byng.* 

~ The loss of Minorca produced a storm of popular 
discontent. Fox, finding himself involved in the odium 
of measures against which he had repeatedly protested, 
and foreseeing that he should be exposed, unsupported, 
to the assaults of the opposition and the clamours of 
the people, tendered his resignation early in October. 
The ,duke of Newcastle, deprived of the assistance of 
Murray, now elevated Co the bench with the title of 
lord Mansfield, first attempted to -carry on the govern¬ 
ment against both Fox and Pitt, but his fears prevailed 
over his vanity, and negotiations were at last entered 
into with the latter. Pitt’s aversion to his grace, how¬ 
ever, was as insurmountable as that of Fox, and he in. 
Stated upon the total exclusion of the duke as the basis 
of the arrangement. His grace, deserted on all sides, 
had no alternative but resignation. The king was thus 
thrown into the arms of men towards whom he enter¬ 
tained a strong personal repugnance, and an inter-mi- 
nisterium, as it was humorously called f, followed, in 
which Fox was commissioned to try if Pitt would join 
him. Pitt Rejected both the terms and the agent; and 
the duke of Devonshire was selected to form an admi¬ 
nistration. The object was to induce a union between 
the two great parliamentary rivals^ but as this was im¬ 
possible, the duke recommended his majesty to comply 
with Pitt's demands, unreasonable as they were, because 
he was more popular than Fox.j: The inter-minis- 
terium lasted'seventeen days; the parliament was pro¬ 
rogued for a fortni^t to admit of the formation of the 
cabinet, and at last an administration was constmeted 
which presented an anomalous mixture of all parties. 
Pitt was appointed seevetwiry of state in the room of 

* Laktmn oCttoKaw 

t Ibid. 
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Fox; Legge reiumed his old place as chancellor of the 
exchequer; the duke of Devonshire di&pkccd the duke 
of Newcastle; and Mr. Nugent went to the treasury. 

Upon the whole, there remained thiAe personal friends 
of the duke of Newcastle's, and three of Fox's, and the 
greater part of the rest were selected by Pitt. 

A government composed of such antagonist elements, 
was not calculated permanency. Several of the 
new‘ministers were so ill provided with interest in the 
boroughs, tliat it resembled an administration out of par- 
liament* Dr. Hay, one of the new lords of the ad^ 
admiralty, was beaten at Stockbridge by Fox and 
Townshend accepted an appointment only on condition 
that a borough could be found for him.f His ma¬ 
jesty's prejudice against Pitt, who, although popular 
out of doors, possessed but little influence in a par¬ 
liament chosen during the Newcastle administration, 
and the approaching trial of admiral Byng, brought the 
difliculties of the cabinet to a crisis. 

The universal outcry against Byng hastened his trial 1757 . 
under circumstances in every respect hopeless and un¬ 
favourable. But he carried himsdf through the peril 
wdth a Arm ness and composure tliat inspired his friends 
with the utmost confidence in the result. After the 
trial was concluded the court-martial deliberated over 
their decision for a week. Under the twelfth article of 
war condemnation was inevitable, but the members of 
the court-martial were divided amongst themselves, and 
desirous of mitigating the rigors of an artida which 
they felt did not properly apply to the case. Finding, 
however, that they were l^ally compelled to decide 
against the accused, they declared him subject to the 
penalty of death for negligence, but acquired him of 
disaflection and cowardice (the other heads of the 
article), recommending him earnestly at the same time 
to the merciful consideration of the king; and acoom-^ 
panying their sentence witji ap urgent letter to the lords 

* orfoithi iMkm, i use 
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of th)f admiralty^ soliciting them to intercede for his 
pardon; adding that^ finding themeelves tied up from 
moderating the article of war, and not being able con¬ 
scientiously to pronounce that he had done all he could, 
they had been forced to bring him in guilty, but begged 
that he might be spared, as the only charge that could 
he sustained against him, was error of judgement. This 
humane ’prayer was supported by a variety of testi¬ 
monies in favour of Byng, Lord Robert Bertie, colonel 
Smith, and other officers who were present in the en¬ 
gagement, bore witness to his coolness and courage, and 
Voltaire transmitted him from Switzerland a letter of 
the due de Richelieu, the French commander, testifying 
to his good behaviour on the occasion.^ But the king 
was opposed to mercy, and the people, in the height of 
a paroxysm of fury, demanded vengeance. The late 
ministers, including lord Anson, conscious of the danger 
of a re-action against themselves, inflamed tliis san¬ 
guinary feeling by every means in their power, t The 
present tniniaiers, on the other hand, were disposed to 
pardon, but bad not enough of firmness to combat the 
prejudices of the king or face the country. The case 
was submitted to the judges who, confined to the letter 
of the law, pronounced unfavourably to the accused. 
Lord Temple, whose duty it was as first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, to sign the warrant for execution, hesitated over 
the fatal instrument—swayed by strong and agitating 
doubts; but the influences around him bore down Ms 
judgment, and he subscribed his name to a sentence of 


* Voltaire's letter wai written in Bugliih, as followa: Aux Delicei, 

g fh$ de Sir, though 1 am almost unknown to you, 1 tliuik ti« my 

uty to fcend you the copy of the letter which 1 have ju«f received from the 
manthal due <h|| Rtcheheu i honour, huuianity, and equity order me to 
convey it n^to your hand* •• The noble and unexiiccled tcjiumonv from one 
of the moat caoilid a$ well a* utoti Boueroun of my oouutrymen/make* me 
pmUme your Judges will do you the tame jutiice.*’ This letter and iU 
enoloture got into the hands of persona uufrietidly to admiral Byng, and it 
U auspeoteil never reached Mm.—-Seeitar •foAn iiarrota*« Lard 

jilnam. 

f The vulgar preJudiceB of the pCofile were appealed to hi tampoem and 
caricatures, and a jpeper was affixed to the Exchange, on which was written 

•• Shoot Byng, or take care of your king." This Bitorm, cays Oifont, wac 
ooqjurod tip oy lord Anaott's ereaturec and pmiectota. 
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nvhich he disapproved. His example was followed by 
the rest of the boards with the honourable exception oi' 
admiral Forbes, who declared that he would sacrihce his 
life before he would give his sanction to such an act. 
Strong intercessions were made with tlie king. Pirt 
appealed to his mercy, but the request was abruptly re* 
jected. The duke of Bedford made a similar appli¬ 
cation, but with no better result. Lord Temple re¬ 
ported to his majesty a prayer for mercy from seven 
members of the court*martial; but the royal deter¬ 
mination could not be moved. In this extremity, se¬ 
veral members of the court-martial intreated tp be 
relieved from their oaths of socresy, as they had some¬ 
thing of the utmost importance to communicate in 
favour of the prisoner, and a bill to that effect passed 
the commons* but was rejecteil by the lords in con¬ 
sequence of the vacillation of the individuals at whose 
instance it originated. Byng was consequently ordered 
for execution. 

If the resolution with which he met Ui fate might 
be cited a.s a proof of heroism, it wmua leave little 
doubt that he deserved the pardon which had been 
sought even by those who pronouncetl his sentence. A 
few days before his death, one of his friends standing 
beside him said, ** Which of us is taller P He re¬ 
plied, “ Why this ceremony ? I know what it means; 
let the man come, and measure me for my coffin.*’ He 
declared that, being acquitted of cowardice, he was con¬ 
tent to die ; and frequently said that he would not suffer 
a handkerchief to be put over his face* that it might be 
seen whether he betrayed any symptoms of fear. When 
the day arrived, he took a tranquil leave of his friends, 
went upon deck, and placed himself calmly in a chair. 
It being, however, represented to him that his uncovered 
face might produce reluctance amongst the executioners, 
he consent^ to a handkerchief, which he tied with his 
own hands, ihffli, giving tlie 6%nal, fell pierced with 
balls* 

It is impossible to review this transaction dii|UkSdlon*- 
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Rtely^ and not to agree in the conclusion of a contem. 
porary writerj that Byng was sacrificed by a set of 
minislers, who meant to divert on him the vengeance of 
a betrayed and enraged nation/* The specific offence 
be committed did not come within the article of war 
under which he was condemned, and it was only by a 
strained interpretation of a doubtful statute that his 
judges could find him guilty. He was censurable for 
an error of judgment-^for lingering when he ought to 
have advanced—^and for suffering the enemy to escape, 
rather than for evading an engagement. So strongly 
were the most distinguished officers in the navy impressed 
with the danger of the precedent, that they made stre. 
nuous efforts to obtain a revision of that obscure and 
severe article; but it was impossible to wring such a 
concession from the king, influenced by Newcastle and 
Anson. Byng was clearly the victim of a conspiracy ; 
for, although the error of which he was guilty merited 
some punishment, not one man was found publicly to 
maintain he merited the punishment of death. 
Bven the Sion that had manifested so much rage 
against him considered the sentence too severe. The 
best proof of the secret motives that lay at the bottom 
of this disgraceful proceeding may be traced to the fact 
that the%>nduct of tlie ministers who, by delaying the 
sailing orders of the squadron, and consigning an inade¬ 
quate force to 80 important a service, were the real de¬ 
linquents, entirely escaped censure in the overwhelming 
anxiety concentrated upon the prosecution of Byng. 
This was the whole object in view, and Byng was im¬ 
molated that the incompetent Newcastle might be pre¬ 
served. t 


* Lord Orfbrd. 

t That the whole plan waadeliberatdy laid, and <»nduoted with a pre^ 
determination to convict the prleoner, may be inferred from, or, rather, ii 
proved by several clrcuonatanrea; mmongat others, an observation made 
ir/brc the trial by admiral Boscawen, one of the lords of the admiralty, 
who had Byng uudCr his charge- Boscawen was not on the court-martial, 
but notwitnetan<U|ig the oath m seereiv by which Us members were bound, 
and the sacred character of the judicial functions they w&ett about to fuifil, 
it appears that they took very little trouble to conceal beforehaod 
their minds were made up< IP fhct they traated the matter as a party 
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But what was gained by this leg«d murder ? Was the 
cabinet secured? Were the people propitiated? We 
have alrea<iy seen that the Newcastle administration was 
broken up even while the prosecution was in progress^ 
and that the country relented before the sentence was 
executed. The public dissatisfaction^ instead of being 
appeased by Byng's death, became more turbulent than 
ever at the state of public afl^irs* The continued humU 
liation of the British arms in America, the prospect of 
a war in the defence of his m^}esty*8 Getman elec¬ 
torate, and the presence of the Hanoverian troops on 
the soil of England, now tliat an invasion was no longer 
seriously apprehended^ inflamed the pistons of the po¬ 
pulace ^yond control. The new ail^ltSttration, made 
up of fragments of all parties, spee4ily discovered that 
tliey possessed as little popular influence as their prede¬ 
cessors, with this additional disadvantage, that they 
wanted the confldence of the J[ing. The legacy of the 
trial placed them in the most embarrassing relations with 
his migesty, and completely deprived the^mipf the power 
of conducting the government with harmcmy and success. 
Thus, by this sanguinary act, the country was thrown 
into disorder, while one ministry was dismembered, and 
another rendered incapable of diiacharging its^unctions. 


quection, without relerenco to truth or faumAnitjr. Dining at «ir Edwnrd 
MoaUav>e*s. the ennTorsfition turned upon the pr<ribftble itiFue of the trial, 
when Boocawen tncautiouvty eBoUdihea, ** WeU, lajr whet you wUI. m hImII 
have a nudortty, and he will be condemned.** Omrdrelatei anmner etory 
which indicaCet theeffinta that were made tohavetbeaentence carried ItMo 
executicm. Being with the princeaa Amelia, many yean aUerwarda, tne 
prhiceia told him that, while Byng'a aSbir waa pending, the dudieaa of 
^ewcaatle aent lady So^ia Egerton to hag, to heg that ane wxHitd be^r 
tlievxfloutlon; *' they thought,'added the pritieeia, Chat unleia he waa put 
to death, lord An»on c&tdd ml be at Uu headaffbtt admirattp.** Byng waa 
•o ecKiTixieed of the real motlvea to which hia vindictive •enlence was to be 
aacribed, that in a paper which he ddiveted immediately before hia death 
to the marahal of the adndnaty, ho deacribod himaelf aa '* a vietim dcatlood 
to dlvm thelodigimtiOQaiHl naontmeiitof an inhtredand detuded peopio.’'' 
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CHAP. XV. 

1757^1759. 

PAVER COKTROVSRSIES. — ELlcmoK FOR ROCHEETER. — THE 

XIKG*S AVERSION TO HIS MINISTERS. 1)0 KE OF OUMBERLANI) 

APFOINTEO TO THE COMMAND IN HANOVER. •—DISMISSAL OF 
PITT AND HIS FRIENDS.HOPELESS NEGOTIATIONS TO FORM 

AN ADMINISTRATION.-THE INTER-MINISTEIUITM. — THE KING 

abandons the ATTEMPT.-PITT RECALLED-CONDUCT OF 

THE PRINCE OF WALES.«FAILURE OF THE EXPEDITION TO 
ROCHEFORT.-—SIR JOHN MORDAONT TRIED BY COURT MARTIAL. 
—DISASTERS IN GERMANY.—CONVENTION OF CLOISTER*SEVEN. 
— DUPUCITY OP THE KING —SECRET HISTORY OF THAT 
TRANSACTION.—THE DUK^ OF CUMBERLAND RESIGNS ALL HIS 

XMFLOrMEJ^.-RIOTS ABOUT THE MILITIA BILL.-SUPPORT 

VOTED TO ’4PxiNr. OF PRUSSIA. — PITT's OBJECTIONS TO THE 
GERMAN WAR.—DEATHS OF THE QUEEN OF POLAND AND THE 

PRINCESS CAROLINE.-VIOLATION OF THE CONVENTION OF 

CLOISTER-SEVEN.-FRENCH DRIVEN OUT OF HANOVER.- 

TRIUMPHS OF ABERCROMBIE AND AMHERST IN AMERICA.- 

SUCCEStfkS IN AFRICA AND THE WEST INDIES.-UNFORTUNATE 

AFFAIR AT ST. CAS.-UPWARDS OF TWELVE MILLIONS VOTED 

FOR THE Tl^R.-FRESH RUMOURS OF INVASION. 

Thb new administration was involved fronr the com. 
mencement in angry paper controversies. The partisans 
of Pitt and Fox emulated the virulence of die adherents 
of Walpole and Bolingbroke; and the ** Test** and 
** Contest** supplied the place of Mist’s Jonmar* and 
the Craftsman.” * But personal motives were too 
apparent at bpth sides to attract much attention to the 

♦The •Test” and “Comtest** were fnibliehed emy Saturdsy: the 
former, prindMny erritten by Arthur Murphy, was Agnintt Pttt, And the 
letter egaiast rox. There wee elto e paper called the ** Monitor/’ by Dr. 
Shebheare. whcL says Orford. made a j^ous reudiitten to write himself inie 
a dace or the piUni^. He did both $ ww nit Into the tditory at the close 
of one rcffDi and nmtnrsd « pension at the beglBnlng oi the next. 
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hebdomadal Rcunility; and intrigues within tlie cabinet 
soon deprived the skirmishers without of any temi»orary 
interest they possessed. 

The king, who had exhibited so relentless a spirit to¬ 
wards admiral Byng, was anxious to obtain a seat in 
parliament for admiral Smith, the president of the court- 
martial. The first place tliat offered was Rochester) 
vacant by Byng’s execution^ Ministers intended to pro¬ 
pose Dr. Hay, recc'ntly thrown out of Stockbridge by 
Fox ; but the king would not hear of it. He told lord 
Temple that Rochester was a borough of the crown, 
not of the admiralty; nor did he like Hay, nor any of 
tlieir admiralty ; tht'y had endeavoured to represent his 
justice as cruelry; he would have admiral Smith chosen 
there/' Lord Temple said he would not obstruct his 
majesty's commandK, but declared he would have nothing 
to do with it, declining to pay the price of blood by 
bringing into parliament the president of that court 
which had condemned admiral Byng. "NVhen Uie pro¬ 
posal was made to Smith, he shrank fro4^the revolting 
idea of succeeding a person he had sentenced to death, 
and excused himself on the plea that he had not suffi¬ 
cient estate for a qualification. Admiral Townshend, 
who had been placed over Byng in bis imp|isonment, 
was lesj^ scrupulous, and was returned. The, object of 
pressing this election was to irritate Pitt and his friends* 
It was expected at court that he would immediately re¬ 
sign. But they were too prudent to be so easily duped. 

Pitt and Legge were the only members of the govern, 
ment who were really popular. Against them and 
Temple, who, at the head of the admiralty, had fre- 
^qucntly thwarted his majesty's wishes, the resentment 
of the king was specially directed. His mi^esty com¬ 
plained that lord Temple was pert ai^d familiar, and 
that in Byng’s affiair he had used insolent expressions 
that could never be forgiven ^; as to Pitt, he had intro- 

* On one occatlon* {itCAdins for Byng, he went lo Ihr «i to institute * 
pkraUel twtwecn the adniiriil and the monarch, which wm not very fa. 
vuurabie to ilic latter, winciug untler the rccolk^lttm oi Oudeiutide. 

« 2 
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(luced eloquence into the closet^ made long speeches that 
might be very fine, but were quite beyond his majesty's 
comprehension; and he was affected, formal, and pedantic 
in his correspondence.* Secret overtures were made to 
the duke of Newcastle to induce him to form a new ad¬ 
ministration, but his grace, eager and impatient to come 
into power, was fearful of the responsibility, anxious, 
yet afraid, to «take it into his' own hands, and jealous 
of sharing it with others, whose assistance he knew was 
indispensable, t While this uncertainty was hanging 
over the administration, a circumstance occurred which 
suddenly decided its fate. 

The French troops had invaded Germany, and threat¬ 
ened Hanover. No reliance was to be placed upon 
Hanoverian ministers or generals, who were Austriano 
at heart, and were clogged with estates in the dominions 
of the empress. The king, therefore, resolved that the 
duke of Cumberland should take the command. His 
grace, taking his lesson from Fox, stipulated for the 
dismissal of #itt. He could not endure to receive or¬ 
ders from Pitt, to communicate with him, or depend on 
him for supplies. If he succeeded, Pitt would divide 
the glory—* if he failed, he would bear all the shame 
himself. Time pressed, and the terms, so congenial 
to his majesty’s own desires, were hastily*granted. 
Temple was dismissed first, then Pitt and Legge, and 
the cabinet was turned out before it was settled who was 
to succeed. 

The confusion produced in the government by this 
summary proceeding alarmed both its friends and ene¬ 
mies. The stocks fell; and the people clamoured for 
Pitt andhis colleagues. The common council of Lon¬ 
don voted the freedom of the city, in a gold box, to Pitt 
and Legge ; example was fo^owed by the principal 
towns in the kingdom, and gold boxes poured in from 
all quarters, Charles Townshend revelled Mmtdff by 

* Waldcgrav* sMsmoiri. Lot4 Oribrd, MoSiaiia 
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a caricaturej a species of satire for which he was cele« 
brated ; and the public indignation was vented in pafr* 
quinades and pampldets. A paper was affixed to St. 
James's Palace^ with the words^ A secretary of state 
much wanted ; honesty not necessary; no principles 
will be treated with." This was supposed to be directed 
against Pitt^ but it might have been claimed it applying 
widi equal propriety to his opponent. 

For two months, the hopeless negotiations were car¬ 
ried on, and the country was literally without a govern¬ 
ment The Newcastle party coquetted widi office until 
the inquiries concerning Minorca, which were at this 
time before the house, should be brought to a conclusion. 
The king complained bitterly that the duke of New¬ 
castle left him to the mercy of Pitt by not uniting with 
Fox. On the other hand, t^ princess dowager of Wales 
regarded any settlement in which Fox was concerned 
with aversion. The struggle was now evidently between 
the court and Leicester bouse, the truckling, capricious, 
insincere, and irresolute Newcastle forming the inters# 
mediate agent upon which both relied. Even Pitt, con¬ 
scious of the duke's influence, relaxed his austerity to a 
man he intensely despised; and Fox expressed his will¬ 
ingness to coal^ce with the duke, on condition that 
be should have a peerage for his wife, which was pe« 
remptonly refused, and the reversion of die place of 
clerk of the peUs in Ireland, for himself and his sons, 
which he got in the scramble*, at a moment when it 
was generally supposed that he would succeed in forming 
an a^ini6tration.t But he was undermined by Kew- 

* Ttiis droumitmae, and the corporation tributea to ntt, ts*f oecaalon 
to nucaeroua episranw, of which the following la a rpeamoo rofonrljs^ to 
both 

** The two great rirala Xiondon mi(ptt content. 

If what he vatue# moit to <^h die lent; 
ni waa the foanehiie coupled wlUi the box \ 

Give Pitt the Dreedom, and UiegcMl to FoX.** 

t ** About three wedtt agi^** tapa lord Cheatarfteld, * Fok waa in a 
manner declared mlniiitcr, to the excluaion of the duke of KeweaiUa end 
Fitt, and the aeaki of the dianceUorihlp of the ex^iequer w#rt to have 

^ a 3 
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castle^ Tvho hail no definite plan to substitate, until^ 
urged by lord Chesterfield, he drew up a scheme to in¬ 
clude Pitt,which was indignantly rejected by the king.* 

All this time the business of the country, engaged in 
a formidable war, was. carried on by shifts and expe¬ 
dients. The only ostensible minister, who held office, 
was the duke of Devonshire, a man of limited cajiacity, 
''delighted with the plaything of powerthe seals of 
the exchequer were committed, pro tempore^ to the chief 
j ustice; and, there being no responsible minister in the 
house of commons, the motion for the ivays and means 
devolved on one of thesiords of the treasury. The pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament were curiously marked by the 
caution of all parties who hoped for places under govern¬ 
ment. Pitt displayed more art tlian all the rest in 
dropping sentences hostile to those who might become 
ministers, but readily convertible into excuses for him¬ 
self, should he again be caHed to the councils of the 
sovcreign.f In this way, navigating through currents 
and quicksands, a vote of a million was carried for the 
service of the war. 

The king was at last reduced to the utmost extremity. 
Plan after plan Jiad been tried and failed. Meetings 
were constantly held at Leicester house, at Claremont, 
at Kensington ; but although the ministry always seemed 
on the point of formation, some new crotchet invariably 
interposed and rendered it impracticable. His majesty 
saw his authority dissolving in tliese feuds, and relin¬ 
quished his demands. Lord Waldegrave and Fox were 
commissioned to form an administration, but after many 
fruitless efforts, they informed the king that it was im¬ 
possible. His majesty then abandoned all further at- 


Lte«n given to him the next day. Upon this, Holdeumemp retigned; the duke 
of Rutland and tome othen decUn'd tl)eir intentiona of following hit ex> 
ample, and many refuted (he placet that were oStwl them hy Fox at the 
flnt mlnlcter for thote two or three days. Upon these dim;ouragenieutp. 
Fox went to the 1tlng,>and told him fhat it wat imfioKsiblo htr him, in tud» 
a aittiation, to iin^take the management of iihfit- 

ceihneoifM ff^orkt^ ^ ^ ' 

« Waldegram OfSnd. ^ t Orford. 
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tempts^ observing that he found he was to be prisoner 
for the rest of his life; that he had not thought he had 
80 many of Newcastle's footnien about him; and that 
soon he supposed he would not be able to make a page 
of the back stairs; ai^ for Hanover, he must give it up; 
it cost 120,000/. a month for forage alone, and he found 
he must lose his electoral 'dominions for an English 
quarrel, while at the same time he lost all authority in 
England.* 

The triumph of Leicester house was now accomplished, 
and tile king was forced to accept a government, formed 
in opposition to the court under the auspices of his 
grandson. The inter-ministerium had occupied an in¬ 
terval of upwards of eleven weeks. All the negotiators 
were fatigued, and equally desirous of a settlement for 
which the country had become impatient. The compo¬ 
sition of the ministry embraced all the contending parties, 
giving, however, the complete ascendancy to Pitt, who 
was appointed secretary of state, with HoldemeBse for 
his colleague. The duke of Newcastle returci^d to the 
treasury, Legge to the excliequer, and lord Temple was 
made privy seal. Under this arrangement Fox conde- 
scen^nl to accept the pay office, professing to be satisfied ; 
and ritt committed the error of placing lord Anson at 
the head of the admiralty. The new ministers kissed' 
hands on the 29th of June. 

The part which the prince of Wales took in these 
transactions, if not ostentatiously public, was positive 
and firm. If he did not appear openly to countenance 
the cabal against the royal authority, he sanctioned it iti 
private, and assisted personally in the meetings at Lei¬ 
cester house, where the plan of operationB was formed, 
and the design was ultimately completed. But it is 
remarkable that his conduct did not produce any out¬ 
ward ahenation between him and the king; nor did it 
even excite so much notice at die thne as to provoke a 
•ingle commentary, t The king, however, felt his 

• OrfiMrd. 

t so lim«, iodeedt'does conduct weiu to tisve IxNni knoifn, 
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hamiliation deeply; find. Bays a contemporary writer^ 
although passively obedient to the new ministers^ he 
wanted sufficient dissimulation to submit with a good 
grace* He behaved to Pitt as to a prince who had con¬ 
quered him, and to the duke of Newcastle, as to a faith¬ 
less servant \vho had delivered him into the hands of an 
enemy. 

Pitt resolved to open his administration with a daring 
movement; and, learning that the town of Hochefort, 
which lay ten miles from the French coast, was unde¬ 
fended at one side, he ordered a formidable armament 
to be equipped^ for the purpose of besieging it. Lord 
Anson declared that it was impossible to make the neces¬ 
sary preparations within the time appointed for the 
rendeavouB, Pitt, who trampled upon impossibilities, 
replied, that it must be done; end that if the ehips 
were not ready at the time specified, he should signify 
the neglect to the king, and impeach his lordship in die 
house of commons.*' The difficulties vanished before 
the menace; and a powerful fieet set sail, under the 
command of sir Edward Hawke, and generals Mor- 
daunt and Conway. The instructions were, to attempt 
Hochefort, or any other place on the coast to whiclvthey 
found an Opening* On the 23d of September the fieet 
anchored off the isle of Oleron. After some time had 
been expended in reconnoitring, a descent was made on 
the little isle of Aix» which, exposed to a brisk fire, 
surrendered in less than two hourB. A council of war 
was immediately held; the deliberations were fruitlessly 
prolonged; the difficulties of the proposed attack upon 
Rochefort were canvassed; a variety of plans were aug. 


that until tlie Kp|>eiinine« <^the ** MennArt/* by Orftord imd Waldegnte, 
ami iH* pubUcatton of ihn ** €3orr«gponrien«e of the fbrnwr, the fineta 
above teferred to were not only never lUted in tirint^ but they were eo fiur 
iVom being even tuiMted, that tuttementR to the eontrary dSbct were unl^ 
vtraally received. 'Hte ** Annuai Regieter ** fbr 170}, milled hjr the abvenoe 
ofaUwmbts of the wrinoea oevotien to hit grandfather, eheervet that 
Oee^ IU toward! toe end of hla itie, had the catiifactton to see in hif 
■ueoesaor, what i» very rare, the most afibcUoaate obe^enee, Uie moet 
duttlitl aeguteaeenee in hit ViU! ** 
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gested ; the generals could not agree; and^ at lengthy 
the fleet returned^ arriving at Portsmouth on the 5d of 
October. The indignation excited by this failure was 
chiefly directed against sir John Mordaunt^ who had 
throughout opposed the bold but rash opinions of his 
colleague Conway. He was tried by cdurt-martia]^ 
and acquitted. Byng^ it was pertinently remarkecb 
was executed for not having done enough^ and Mor-> 
daunt was acquitted for doing nothing. 

While this affair was occupying some attention at 
home, the duke of Cumberland was suffering fresh 
mortifications in the scene of his former tqi^sfortunes* 
He had embarke<l early in the spring for Hanover, and 
taken the command of the confederate troops, amounting 
to 50,000 men. The advance of the French in fos- 
midable numbers, from the banks of the Rhine, Com¬ 
pelled him apeeiiily to retire beyond the Weser, leaving 
Hanover to their mercy. The enemy impetuously 
pursued him, passed the river without* opposition, and 
attacked him in his camp at Hastenbeck, on the 25th 
of July. For some time, the duke disputed the ground 
with vigour and courage; and, although inferior in num^ 
here, r^uceil the issue to an equality of chances. Hav¬ 
ing thus far succeeded, either his fortitude or his 
judgment forsook him, and he gave orders for a retreat.* 
The prince of Brunswick displayed his heroism on this 
occasion in a coup whit^ drew from the king 


* An vpolosijit erf the duke of CiiiiQib«teiid» lord Orford. Sires rather « 
diShreot mridon of thi» action. He that tjhe Feench bad freal dilSv 
cutty It) biinglng up their men, and deipaired of the victory: hut fresh 
squadrom temred in, and ai moreerere approael^ns, the duke, **A|mre- 
hemive of betnS enefoaed, resigned the aucceci. though hot the glory, or the 
day to D’Btxeei (the French commander) who vat happy to Ana hit enemy 
take a ttep, that he waa delilMtratlng whether it vouhl not he prudent An 
him to take hltiuelf"«*'JMrcmotri, voi.H. It may be remarked, almotC as a 
truiaro, that there It teamdy ev«ar a hattie lott that wat not vary tnmrly 
won by the beaten general The only wonder on all auch oceatlotM U that, 
being on the point of winning they theuM throw up the game. Tbli dei. 
fence of the duke of Cumbmanci win hardly bear anaasinatiao. If tha 
duke vat placed in tuch fieri] that he war apprebevufve of boiiig encloaed. 
why did manhal U'Etrm deliberate upon the prudence of runnins nwaqr F 
He muttturely have known, aa well at the duke, ail the arivantaon that 
were cm Me tide, oMaiiied by hit own onlert. Wat he aAaM or getthts 
a victory F The duke’t apolwiat hat fallen into the nittake of provins too 
aBUCh. 
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of Prussia the observation that nature had destined 
him for a hero.” * A redoubt had been carried in the 
centre of the allied army, when the prince of Bruiis- 
wickj sword in hand, at the head of a battalion of 
Wolfenbuttlc, and another of Hanoverian guards, threw 
himself upon the enemy, and instantly recovered it. 
This achievement inspired the troops in that part of the 
field with renewed enthusiasm; but the army was in 
motion, and the fate of the day was decided. 

From Hasteiibeck the duke retreated to Nienburg, 
closely followed by the enemy; and from thence was 
forced to ^all back upon Verden and finally lialted at 
Stade, where he was reduced to the dilemma of cutting 
his way through the enemy or capitulating. His furtlier 
march in that direction was arrested by the German 
Ocean ; on the right and left he was hemmed in by the 
Elbe and the Weser; and all die passes through which 
he had receded, were rapidly occupied by his pursuers. 
What course the duke's inclination would have led him 
to embrace in this critical situation, it would he idle to 
speculate upon; it is certain that, after a long pause, 
daring which both armies were within reach of each 
other, and the French marshal might have seized many 
favourable opportunities for attack had he not been 
well aware that he could make his own terms without 
fighting, a convention was signed between the two ge¬ 
nerals at Cloister-Seven, on the 7th of September, which 
left Hanover in the hands of the French until a peace 
should he ratified with England. The whole confede¬ 
rate army, except the troops of the king of Prussia, 
which had previously withdrawn, were dispersed and 
compelled to return to their several countries. 

UlK>n the face of tiiis transaction, the powers as¬ 
sumed by the duke of Cumberland would seem to he as 
unwarrantable as they were extraordinary and unpre¬ 
cedented ; for it would he"* monstrous to suppose that a 
military commander would be justided in exercising his 
own discretion to the extent of delivering up the king's 
• Hist, da la Guerre 4e Sept Ans. 
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dominions to the hands of foreigners, without being 
fortified by instructions from a responsible quarter. In 
this case, no such instructions had been sent from the 
English government, and when the intelligence of tins 
convention reached London, ministers were so asto¬ 
nished at what had happened that they submitted to 
hia majesty the necessity of writing to the courts of 
Europe to disavow all participation in the affair. But 
the duke had instructions, nevertheless, clear, peremp¬ 
tory, and full, although he never had the benefit during 
his life-time of the exposure of that secret history 
which, indispensable to the vindication of his own 
honour, would have drawn down public odium and 
irretrievable disgrace upon the king. • 

The courage of the duke of Cumberland, whose am¬ 
bition of military glory led him into so many mis¬ 
fortunes in the fiehl before be had acquired the requisite 
experience for command, was unquestionable. It was ’ 
generally believed, when the news of his disasters 
reached tlie council at Hanover, that his high spirit 
w'ould never permit him to surrender, and that he would 
peril his life upon an engagement the result of which, 
taking into calculation the overwhelming odds, could 
hardly be doubtful. The Hanoverian ministers, in 
close communication with the king of England, were 
so strongly impressed with the consequences that must 
have followed, that they determined to prevent him 
from taking so dangerous a step. It was expeoted not 
only that the whole anny, in such an event, would be 
cut to pieces, but that the victors, in complete and un- 
disturb^ possession of the entire country, would at 
once restore Bremen and Verdun—'the causes of so 
much English perfidy and profligate expenditure—to 

i 

• The Mom bhttory of thig unfortuneteespituletloti wm reveetedi hr the 
fint time by lord Or(^ tn big ** MeiiKHra'* UiiUl the pubticeUno of that 
«ofk in the reel feoU wefo go eftrefnllr ooiUMmled the! in ett the hie- 
torica} worltg ere poggegt referHitg to that period, the whole blame of the 
eowasdly and Ingtoriont proceedmg k tbrowo upon the duke of Cumber* 
Japd. Sii^et and Belpliam were evidently ignorant of the cUeumniaoeeg 
elated br hwd Orford. who ta thU, at in many other inatanoia, thfowe im- 
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Sweden. This was a sacrifice which his majesty could 
not endure to contemplate. Even the humiliation of 
his son and the dishonour of his arms^ appeared a lesser 
evil than the loss of these favourite duchies. It Was 
consequently determined upon to put Hanover into se¬ 
questration during the war^ in preference to risking its 
conquest and dismemberment. Strict orders were sent 
to the duke from his sovereign and the German council 
to this effect; and, to make sure of the accomplishment 
of the plan, his majesty prevailed on his son-in-law, 
the king of Denmark, to mediate between the duke and 
the French commander. The count Lyiiar was ap¬ 
pointed to undertake the negotiation. He arrived in 
the camp on the 7th of September, and so prompt, 
urgent, and decisive were his measures that the capi¬ 
tulation which he brought in his pocket, was signed the 
next morning. 

The sequel is incredible. The amazement expressed 
by the members of the government on the receipt of this 
news, was not greater than that which was feigned by 
the king. When ministers observed that it was neces¬ 
sary to disavow the transaction, he agreed with them. 
He even asserted, that so strongly was he opposed to 
such a capitulation that he would produce a rough draft 
of a letter he had prepared to send to his son (but which 
he never sent) positively commanding him to fight. 
Tlie clamour that was thus provoked against the duke of 
Cumberland ran to the highest pitch of indignation. 
The partisans of Leicester house reflected severely upon 
him, and Legge, the chancellor of the exchequer, joined 
in the general outcry. How, he exclaimed, could he 
i^ain propose the Heiman troops, whose hands were tied 
up from assisting us? or must he waive tlie subsidy to 
them, when they were starving in our cause? The 
general resentment was carried so far, that an inquiry 
into the dtdee s conduct was seriously p^posed. Pitt, 
alone, ignorant as he was of the treaoh^y to whidi the 
duke was sacrificed, acted with generosity and firmness. 
He deprecated suchoxtrwitieSj and maintained that the 
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duke’s authority was sufficient to justify what he had 
done. When die king reminded him that he had given 
his son no orders for the convention, Pitt replied, V But 
powers, sir, very full powers.” He appears to have 
detected the presence of hypocrisy, the exact nature of 
which it was impossible to penetrate. 

Upon the duke’s return, discovering the perfidy that 
had been practised against him, he resolved to relieve 
himself from all suspicion of ac^juiescence in the dupli- 
city, by resigning his employments, including his re¬ 
giment and the post of captain-general. He hail orders 
in his possession for every thing he did, and encomiums 
from die Hessian generals and the duke of \Folfenbuttlc. 
This unexpected intimation filled the king with real con¬ 
cern, and he sent privately to request his son not to re¬ 
sign; and again, finding him inflexible, to ask as a 
favour that he would at least retain his regiment. But 
the duke was not to be moved from his purpose. He 
had determined never to be employed under his fatlier 
again, and told Fox that no collusion about the treaty 
should be imputed to him, by the resumption of hts com¬ 
mand. He then form ally resigned all his appointments. 

The only commentary that need be made on this ex¬ 
traordinary passage in ^ life of George IL is, that he 
afterwards broke this very convention when it suited hts 
purpose. But that circumstance cannot excite mucli 
surprise. He who was capable of disavowing hts own 
act, and sacrificing the credit of his son, could not be 
supposed to feel much difficoity in violating any engage* 
ment into which he had entered. 

Turning from the court to the people, bewUdered by 
these unintelligible cabals, there was at this moment but 
littk prospect of that glory which the administration of 
Pitt was ultimately destined to achieve. The miUtia 
bill, clogged jsith absurdities by lord Hardwick®, pro¬ 
duced universal diaoofnieni amongst ^the lower dasses. 
The pfovisioii which partimtlarly incensed the populace 
was that whidi otdiged evwyman, calkd for dit n^tia, 
to pay ten pounds, or find a substittito; and as he was 
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liable to be dra^en again in three years^ this penalty was 
regarded as a tax of upwards of three pounds per annum. 
TheSoiies took advantage of this unpopular measure^ and 
endeavoured to persuade the people that whoever shoifld 
give in his name would be trepanned for life. Riots 
ensued in various parts of England. The lists were 
forced by violence from the magistrates; the duke of 
Bedford's house was threatened; lord Robert Sutton 
escaped narrowly widi his life; the duke of Dorset was 
attacked at Knowle ; and the speaker^ assailed and me¬ 
naced at his own residence^ was forced to capitulate 
with tlie mob, by promising that no further steps should 
he taken in the matter until the following session of 
parliament—when the bill, with all its severities and 
incongruities, was carried through both houses. 

Parliament opened in December. The royal speech 
congratulated the country on the recent successes of the 
king of Prussia, and asked for assistance to support an 
ally who had exhibited so much zeal and magnanimity 
in the "common cause,*'—the support of theprotestant 
religion and the liberties of Europe. The enthusiasm 
which prevailed in favour of the king of Prussia at this 
juncture, easily reconciled the people to regard him as a 
new apostle of protestantism, although his profession of 
the reformed faith ti^as notoriously known to be nodiing 
better than a polidc mask for infidelity. Under the 
magnificent and convenient phrase of "the liberties of 
Europe," all that was really meant was the recovery of 
Hanover. The king of Prussia was fighting for his. 
own dominions, for his own safety, and for any ulterior 
chances of aggrandisement that might accrue from the 
war. If there was any religion in the case, he was 
fighdng protestantistti, and not for it—against 

Saxony, the first protestant power in Germany, and 
against Sweden, always distinguished ihjhe defence of 
the protestant faith- 'I'be anxiety of the^Bnglish mon¬ 
arch on the subject fbrmed a striking contrast with the 
indifibrence of Holland and Denmark, who, as much 
opposed to popery as bis Britannic midcsty, exhibited 
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no alarm whatever for the safety of protestantism. 
Having been put under the ban of the empire^ in his 
quality of Elector of Brandenburg, by the diet of Ratis- 
bon, for ravaging Saxony, like a marauder^ for seizing 
upon Dresden, and breaking open the royal cabinet, the 
king of Prussia assembled his army, penetrated Bohe. 
mia, overthrew the Austrians on the banks of the 
Moldau, and, after suffering a slight reverse at Kolin, 
resumed the conflict with redoubled ardour, gaining a 
decisive victory over the French and Imperial troops at 
Uosbach. The Austrians subsequently took Schweidnitz, 
and pursued tbeir triumph to tlie gates of Berlin; but 
the king rallied again, and, making another desperate 
effort, vanquished the flower of the combined forces at 
Lissa. He seems to have been thoroughly conscious of 
the unequal contest to which his prodigal valour and 
restless spirit had committed him ; and in a private 
letter at this period makes the significant remark that 
** the great Elector would be surprised to see his grandson 
at war with the Russians, the Swedes, the Austrians, 
almost all Germany, and a hundred thousand French 
auxiliaries. 1 know not/^ he adds, whether it will be 
disgrace in me to submit; but 1 am sure there will be 
no glory in vanquishing tne/^ 

It was to support this war, in the name of the pro* 
testant religion and the liberties of £uro{)e, that a fresh 
demand wi|i made upon the industry of England. Pitt 
was aware of its folly and injustice, but could not avert 
it. * He subsequently declared that it was impossible, 
after the treaties made with the king of Prussia, to leave 
that monarch to the mercy of his enemies ; and that be 
entered office with the German wai^ tied like a mill-stone 
round his neck.^’ Yet onthis occasion supplies werevoted 
to the amount 10,000.000^4 almost witliout the decent 
formality of^ a debate; the only person who ventured 
to oppose the motion being sir Francis Dashwood. 
Seve^ years aflerwards Pitt complained that parliament 
always acquiesced jn tbk war, and sflbrded him no ex* 
cuse for withdrawing from it, deciaring openly in the 
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house of commons that every session during his ad mi* 
nistimtion he had demanded^ ^'Has $nj body any objec- 
don to the German war ? Nobody would object to itj 
one gentleman only excepted (sir Francis Dashwood)^ 
since removed to the upper house; he told me he did 
not like a German war; 1 honoured the man for 
and was sorry when he was turned out of his post." 

The court carried all their measures through the ses¬ 
sion, which terminated in the ensuing June, The only 
sulgect that produced a prolonged debate, was a motion 
for shortening the duration of parliament. This topic 
was always distasteful to tlie administration, whatever 
were the principles its members might have professed 
out of office; and it was invariably set aside by some 
temporary artifice. The excuse in this instance was, that 
it was highly inexpedient^o think of any alteration in 
the form of government at home, while the country was 
engaged abroad in a dangerous war; as if any moment 
was inopportune for the settlement of the legislature on 
a popular and secure basis. 

Before the close of the year, the unfortunate queen 
of Poland died suddenly at Dreaden. She had piously 
endeavoured to temper the calamities could not pre¬ 
vent, and her last hours were filled with unavailing 
anguish. The princess Caroline, third daughter of „the 
king of Eng^nd, died about the same time. Her ima¬ 
gination had long been haunted by the pre^tion of her 
dying mother, that she should die within a tw^vemonth 
after her decease. The piincem outlived tha iitperstitious 
prophecy for several years; but, retreating from the 
world, lmr%i herself in two dark chamb^ in the inner 
part of St. Jameses ^lace, from whence no external ob¬ 
jects were visible. In this aeelustoh, as proConnd as 
the cloisters, she led a blameless life, ehequered by the 
oeouional visits of her family, and by acts of genetoaity 
and benevdenoe, which were revealed only when the 
source from whence diey came waa exdnct* 

The successes the king of Fntssia, and the conse¬ 
quent reduction of ike French army, enectaraged the 
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king to look witb hope to the rescue of Hanover. But 
how was ibis desirable ol^ect to be gained P By the 
convention of €loister*8even, Hanover was to remain 
neutral in the bands of the French until the termination 
of the war; and agreeably to that arrangement^ the 
troops had been disbanded in September. But nothing 
was more easy than to re-organize tiie troops^ and 
break the convention. The excesses committed in the 
electorate by the French soldiers adbrded a couvetdent 
pretext for this monstrous act of perddy; and^ accord-* 
ingly, in the following Novemb^t the scattered army 
was called back from its cantonments, and assembled 
once more at Stade, under the command of prince Fer¬ 
dinand of Brunswick. Tkus^ in the space of two roon ths, 
a disgraceful treaty was entered into with the connivance 
of the king, disavowed in the same breath, then acknow¬ 
ledged and acted on, and next violated. Pitt was not 
insensible to the shame of this proceeding; but he was 
compeUed to yield to the German politics of the king* 
or risk the necessity of abandoning office at a momerit 
when his counsels were more than ever required to carry 
on the government. He had, also, this excuse, that the 
I}eople, humiliated by the ignominious convention, were 
rejoiced at any opportunity that offiered for relieving 
themselves from its degradation. The wisest and most 
inflexible minister is sometimes constrained, between a 
choice of di^culttes, to bow to a popular error, and em** 
brace an alternatiye of which he disapproves. 

. The campaign was opened by pdnoe Ferdinand with 1758. 
the most brilliant success. Attacking the enemy in four 
different quarters at once> he obtained a complete tri¬ 
umph# ultimately drove them out of Hanover. Two 
divisions of the Frendi amy wore beaten in detail by 
generals Schuylenburg and Zastrow; the town and 
castle of Harburg were reduced; and the cities of l#u- 
nenburg and Zell were recovered. When these successes 
were a^ieved, the two armies went into winter quarters. 

In retidng from the city of Hanover, the Fren<£ govern 
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not displayed an hotiottrable trait of lenity and mode¬ 
ration. Marching out last himaelf^ to prevent hia troops 
from committing any acts of revenge or raping be nobly 
abandoned bis magazines to the magistrates, Instead of 
destroying them in conformity with the barbarous usages 
of war. 

The king of Prussia was now effectually relieved and 
supported; and a subsidy treaty was concluded between 
him and the king of Great Britain^ by which the latter 
engaged to pay his Ihussian miyesty an annual sum of 
670,0001., to be devoted at his discretion to the com¬ 
mon cause." The rapacity of that monarch is as un> 
questionable as his heroism. Not content with this 
mu nib cent allowance, and the booty he had already 
acquired, as soon as the battle of Lissa freed him from 
the presence of the Austrians, who retired into Bohemia, 
he directed his fiery course into Saxony, Pomerania, and 
Mecklenburg, where he levied enormous contributions on 
the persecuted inhabitants. 

While these transactions were going forward on the 
continent of Europe, vigorous efforts were making to 
redeem the misfortunes of the previous campaigns in 
America. General Abercrombie held the chief command. 
Lord Amherst had a separate command, with brigatUer- 
general Wolfe for second. Several officers, selected by 
Pitt, were appointed for this important service*, and 
admiral Boscawen was sent out with powerful reinfbrce- 
metite. The whole strength of the army amounted to 
about 50,000 men, and skilful plans were laid down for 
the approaching operations, Ilie first movement was 
upon Looisburg, whieh was invested by general Amherst 
in June. The garrison was so reduaMi that resistance 
appeared hopeless, and the govmor ca^tulated on the 

• tile kins «Bld a nsMt tiling on thitoooi«foaik«iiieb,iiiattoh hoitMMity 
wwe rare wiUi him, deiervoi to be recoiled. Ci^wey wee impetient to lie 
•mplojrad any wliers on any aerviee, and •oHclted ooevpation in Amertea. 
But the king had taken a prejudioeagalBithiaion aceeuntof the RoebeftiK 
aSkir, although it waa proved that Conway had recomniended bold meanirea 
, on that occasiion. Tbw fket waa ursed iqnm the king: It was repreenited 
that ('onwav'a caw waa dlfflMrent ftaax Mordaunfa,— that be had at leaitt 
tried to do abmetbiSg. " Yea,** aaid thaJeiog, Aianontertfe.** 
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27th of July. The city of LouUburg and the whole 
island of Caijo Breton were now in possession of tl>e 
English; and six ships of the line and five frigates, sta¬ 
tioned in the harbour, were either taken or destroyed. 

General Abercrombie, at the head of a jwwerful force, 
undertook to reduce the French forts on l^kes George 
and Champlain. As the tfOO]w advanced upon Fort 
Ticonderago a e^irmish took place, in which lord Howe, 
a young nobleman of great promise, was slain.** Fort 
Ticonderago presented peculiar difHcttlties to the be. 
siegers. It stood between the two lakes, was surroundeit 
on three sides by water, and defended on the fourth by 
a morass, with breastwork and entrenchments. Cweneral 
Abercrombie made a resolute assault, was severely re-- 
pulsed, and compelled to abandon the place with a Joss 
of nearly 2000 men. The project of reducing the lake 
forts was relinquished. 

This disaster, however, was rapidly repaired. Fort 
Frontenac on the St. Lawrence, and Fort Du Quesne on 
tile Ohio, were invested, and aulxlued with little loss; 
the name of the latter place being changed to Pittsburg, 
in honour of the minister. The increasing induence of 
the British was displayed in a treaty of peace which 
they now effected with the Indian nations inhabiting tine 
extensive plains between the lakes and the Ohio.t 


* The SAieinbly of MoMakchueetts peid e wrll-Morited tribute to thU gul- 
lent youth, by iWMiag a vote for the erectinu of a renotafrf) to hi* memory 
Amongst the heroe* of ^re*t Briuiin la tlm ooilegiAie ehureh of West¬ 
minster. ^ 

t At the oonfemioe which toeic |il*c« between the British generele end 
the liMliim chidi wbett this ireety was entered into, the Utter ftankty re- 
broaclied the Knglish with the injustice they bad always eahtbitad towaida 
them, in driving Uiem from thHr bunting ground* without oompenaation, 
treating them mrably, and taking no troutdo to uoiHnhate them or listen 
to thetr complaint*. The Indians preferred to dead with the Ftenoh, who 
acted more wisely and humanely ^ atid hence all the dURcultie* that on. 
gtnaUjr arose in preaervlim the trontief settlement that lay oti the marmn 
of t he Indian country. *Olrethrfrn,** said one of these chief* to the Urlmh 
commissionors.^ I have raised my vtdee, and aU the limtans ihwe heard 
me as far as the Twiahtieeea, aud have regarded my vola^ atid are nosr 
come to thh plaoa Bretbron, the cause why the IwnaxM or Ohio lefr ypu 
sras owioatoycmraehwiii. The gotreruor of Vicgiaui settted in otgr lamia, 
and disr^anSed our maasage*; but when-me french cams to ht, they 
traded with our peoide, used them kindly, and sga^bed thehr affhctlotis. 
Our couains, the Miouiinks. tell ua they were wrouged of a grssat deal uf 
land, and pushed back by the Engfisb aettling so faat upon thm aa nut ti* 
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These successes were cunteiuporaneous with other 
triumphs in other parts of tlie world. Early in the 
year a project was laid before the minister for the re* 
duction of Fort Louis on the river Senegal, in Africa^ 
A small squadron was equipped for this undertaking; 
arul, after dispersing a few armed vessels at the mouth 
of the river, took possession of the fort without oppo¬ 
sition. The island of Goree, to the south of Senegal, 
was reduced shortly afterwards by admiral Keppel ; and 
about the same time Guadaloupe, Deseada, and Mari, 
galante in the West Indies, surrendered after an pbstinate 
resistance to generals Hopson and Barrington. 

Such a swift succession of victories inspired the mi¬ 
nister with confidence, and filled the nation with enthu- 
hiasm. England had once more vindicated her reput¬ 
ation, and, breaking the bondage of petty interests that 
had for so long a period pressed upon her energies and 
subdued her spirit, was again plumed with conquests, 
and proudly re-asserting her ascendency amongst the 
kingdoms of Europe, The feuds of party were for¬ 
gotten in the national exultation ; and the popularity of 
Pitt was no longer the sentiment of a faction, but the 
passion of a whole people. There was manifestly no 
choice between the inflexible pacific policy of Walpole 
and the energetic and extensive projects of Pitt. The 


know whether they h«ve any landa remaining In eurety. Ton deal hardly 
with UN; you claim all the Wild animats of the forests, and will not let us 
come on your lands so much as hunt after them; you wld not let us 
the bark of a single tree to rover our cabins, sureiy this is hard \ Our 
fkthm, when they sold the. land, did not ]«urpoae tooefWhre themselves of 
hunUng the wild dm, or u^g a branch of wood. Brethren, we have 
alreiKly acquainted you with our grievances, and we have referred our 
cause to the great king. I desire to know if king Oeoiye has yet decided 
this matter, and whether justice will be done the Minisanks Of course, 
Justice was promised them on the d|iot In a Sourish of oriental imagery, 
and the chief received a belt and a string of wampum in token of the pa- 
ciiie intentions of his Britannic majes^. Wheiisver Eurt^pcan eolonisatum 
has spread the aborigines have auffered in like manner, am 4» like manner 
have cheated hy fair words and trinkets. The consequence is that 
th^ aboriginal nations are vanishing fkom the earth ; some of them are 
alfri^y axlmct t and, setting aside the inhitmauity of this system of eater- 
mtoation (too often tmring a revoiilng shape of wholesale tlaaghter), Um 
means wUi ultimately be fost of lesolvtng, by a pbyinokigicad oompskrisonof 
these races, the eufi<m aild InqKwtaat pcobkm of the common orighi of 
■ml* 
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temporiBing measures of Pelbam» the timorous) aiul in« 
decisive theories of Newcastle^ and the vainglorious 
bluster of Carteret^ had cast the country into a lethargy, 
from which it was disturbed by Pitt with the clarions 
of battle and the shouts of triumplu War alone could 
have rescued England from the degradation that im¬ 
pended over her; and the extension of the war beyond 
the narrow limits of lianoverian infiueiices into remote 
scenes, where new channels of enterprise and commerce 
were opened to her population, repaid in tenfold advan¬ 
tages the risk and cost incurred in its prosecution. 

But the progress of the British arms was not wholly 
free from incidental checks. The failure at Rochefort 
did not discourage the minister from resuming a similar 
attempt; and commodore Howe^ an ofiTicer of approved 
judgment and experience, was despatched upon a second 
exiK^dition of the same nature. Landing his troops in 
Normandy, agreeably to his instructions, he tot>k pos¬ 
session of the town of Cherbourg; and after destroying 
the harbour and basin, put out to sea, still hovering, 
however, about the French c||ast* Arriving at St. Maloes, 
the laud forces, under general Bligb, disembarked two 
miles to the westward of that town, which was too 
strongly fortified to be attempted 4>y a coup de main. 
The weather proving ten)]>e8tuous, the commodore left 
them there, with instructions to rejoin him at St. Cas* 
The whole afifair, from beginning to end, betrayed the 
want of a tangible object, and of ordinary prudence or 
sagacity* Why ibe troops ventured into the enemy's 
country, why they were left there, or why, separated 
from the diips, they committed the still greater folly of 
wandering into the interior, as if they were exploring a 
newly-discovered continent, have never been explained. 
The issue was as disastrous as the entire proceeding was 
ill-judged and extravagant. Having idly advance^to a 
considerable distance beyond the potsibility of proteetton 
from the fleet, inteUigenoe reach^ them of the approach 
of the due d*A%uil]oii with a fortnidabie forccj^to inter* 
cept their rettun. A predpitate retieat wsa ordered; 
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Ymt before the English general could effect his object, 
the grenadier guards, who were to cover the embarkation, 
to the number of 1500 men, were attacked in a hollow 
way, and nearly the whole of them either killed or made 
prisoners. It was necessary for the troops to descend 
the rocks in order to gain the ships. The French, ap» 
pearing on the heights above, destroyed diem at their 
leisure. The intrepidity displayed by the unfortunate 
soldiers was of no avail under such circumstances, 
tveneral T>ury, shot as he was descending, fell into the 
sea ; sir John Armitage. a volunteer of fortune, met a 
similar fate ; and several officers of distinction fell into 
the hands of the enemy. The folly of this exploit fur¬ 
nished an inexhaustible theme of ridicule abroad, and 
damped for a moment the ardour of the people at home. 
It was emphatically called, in reference to the vast sacri¬ 
fice on the one side, and the trivial loss on the other, 
"'a scheme to break windows with guineas/’ But St. 
Cas was forgotten in the victories that were speedily 
achieved in oUier quarters. 

The proceedings of parlinnent had now become com¬ 
paratively matters of inferior interest ; and when the 
house opened in November, both houses were employed 
in exhausting the language of panegyric upon the heroes 
who were fighting battles of the country abroad. 
Even the startling supplies demanded by the minister 
had no effect in abating their zeal. Pitt had artfully pre¬ 
pared the way for their compliance by diseardingFIanover 
in the previous session. The speech from the throne on 
that occasion spoke openly of the defence of his majesty's 
dominions in England and eUewkere, Pitt repudiated 
the word eUewhere in the course of the debate. He said 
that he meant the army for the use of England alone, 
and that he would not send a drop of English blood to 
the Rbe. to be lost in that ocean of gore. This decla¬ 
ration re-assured the fears of those who doubted, and 
were ^raid or unwilling to speak; and the supplies, in¬ 
creasing with gigantic strides year after year, were voted 
without a murmur. The minister look a lofty taoe, sod 
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called upon those who disapproved of the measures in 
progress to s^ieak out and discuss thein^ and not to vent 
their spleen in pamphlets, or he in wait for distresses 
to find fault. The generals received unanimous votes 
of thanks; the army was extended to nearly 9>^|000 British 
tnwps and 7000 foreigners; and upwards of twelve 
millions of money were panted for the service of the 
year. 

Towards the close of the session, in May, the king [ 759 . 
informed both houses, through the two secretaries of 
slate, that he had received authentic information of an 
intended itirasion by the French. Fresh protestations 
of attachment followed. Extensive preparations were 
put into train, and the powers of the militia bill were 
peremptorily tested. The next news turned the militia 
bayonets into ploughshares. 
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1759--I76O. 

BRILLIANT tlVCCm^SlOV OF NAVAL VICTORIES.-EVOAORMEKT OFF 

OIBEALTAR. ^T)E1'F.AT OF THR rREFiCIl SQUADROH IN THE BAY 
or QUIBEROK.-THUROT*8 EKTERBRISE.-CAMPAlON IN AME¬ 
RICA.-SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF QUEBEC.-DEATH OK HOLFR. 

— CAMVAIGN IN GERMANY.-BATTLE OK MINDEN.-CONDUCT 

OF LORD OEORGR SACKVILLE. -MUNIFICENT SUPPLIES VOTED 

BY PARLIAMENT.—PARLIAMENTARY QUALIFICATION ACT.- 

CLAMOUR IN IRELAND AGAINST THE UNION.-DEATHS IN THE 

ROYAL FAMILIES OF KUROFB.-CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY.- 

FINAL ACQUISITION OF CANADA.-COURT MARTIAL ON LORD 

GEORGS SACKVILLE.-DEATH OF GEORGE 11.-HIS CHARACTER. 


Thr ships of England at this period commanded nearly 
all the practicable waters of the world, and were every> 
where triumphant. The number and importance of 
the collisions with the enemy were unparalleled within 
a similar compass of time. A fierce and unremitting 
warfare was kept up in the West Indies, where several 
armed ships and prizes richly laden with French goods 
were captured, and carried into the neighbouring bar* 
hours. Those seas were covered with privateersy who 
indicted, at intervals, severe reprisals upon the British, 
seizing during the year no less than 200 ships, valuetl 
at 60(1,000/.; a large amount, hut sinking into insigni* 
ficanoe in comparison with the seizures on the other 
side. A vast number of privatem and ships were 
taken in the channel and elsewhere, and conveyed into 
the English ports ; and the engagements that took place 
in distant quarters eichibtted a r<^ of victories more 
lapid and decisive than had ever before been achieved 
by the naval power of England. The names of Hood, 
Eliiotj, Gilchrist, Barrington, and Faikner, are oonspi- 
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cuous in these gallant exploits which conferred auch 
im^ierishable glory upon their country. 

The intelligence received in England of the prepar¬ 
ations on the coast of France for a meditated invasion 
of Great Britain, assuming by degrees a more distinct 
and une<]uivocal shape, admiral Rodney was ordered 
with a squadron to Havre-de-Grace, for the purpose of 
destroying the dat-bottomed boats that were builiUng in 
that harlmur for the embarkation of the troops. Ar¬ 
rived at the narrow channd of the river leading to 
Hardeur, the admiral disposed his vessels for a bom. 
bardment of the town. The inhabitants fled in the 
utmost consternation; the town was set on Are in 
several places; and the devastation committed by shots 
and shells was very considerable. But die actual injury 
committed upon the military resources of the enemy 
was trifling comparetl with the cost of the annament. 
Pitt was prodigal of expenditure in such enterprises; 
contenting himself with planning magnificent projects^ 
and leaving the treasury people to find the means. 
The only sound apology that could be made for this 
fruitless undertaldng was, that it warded off the battle 
from the shores of England, ill prepared at the time 
to encounter an attack. There were not more than 
] 2,000 disposable troops in the whole kingdom, and 
the French prisoners who crowded the towns were 
consigned to the charge of the militia. Under such 
circumstancea it was necessary, at any expenditure^ to 
divert the scene of hostilities from home. 

A mtore decisive action occurred later in the year off 
the straits of Gibraltar. Admiral Boscawen, who then 
held the command in the Mediterranean, Boding the 
French fleet lying at anchor at Toulon^ bad the temerity 
to order three ships of the line to advance and bum two 
of the enemy's ships that lay close to the mouth of the 
harbour. Overpowered, however, by a superior force, 
and exposed to the Bre of a line of batteries they had not 
before pereeivedi they sustatned serious damage^ and the 
admiral returned to Gihraltar fmr the purpose of veBtcing 
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his shattered vessels. In the meanwhile, M. de la Clue, 
the French commander, availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of sailiflj;, hoping to pass the straits unobserved. 
But the English admiral had not omitted to. take the 
necessary precautions; and being apprised of the approach 
of the enemy, he immediately put out to sea, and made 
the signal to chase. A furious running dght ensued, in 
which the French displayed great intrepidity against a 
superior force. At length M. de la Clue, finding the 
struggle hopeless, and the English squadron crowding 
all their sails to come up with him, determined to burn 
his ships rather than submit. Being at this time near 
the coast of Portugal, he ran his own vessel ashore near 
the fort of Almadana, from the batteries of which three 
shots were fired on the English. One of the French 
captains followed the example of the admiral; others 
attempted to land their men at another part of the coast; 
and two of the vessels altered their course, and deserted. 
This victory was effected at a very inconsiderable loss, 
while the carnage on the otlier side was terrific. The 
admiral's ship (esteemed to be the best in the French 
navy) and three other first-rate vessels struck their co¬ 
lours, a fifth was burned after having been abandoned by 
the crew, and two of the prizes were sent home to Eng* 
land. The gallant De la Clue was severely wounded in 
both legs, and expired soon after. This engagement 
took place on the 18 th of August* 

By the arrangements so prompdy made to arrest the 
threatened invasion nearly all the French harbours, 
where naval armaments of any consequence had heen in 
preparation, were kept in check; and it was hope^ that 
the assault on Havre*de-Orace, and the failure of the 
squadron equipped at Toulon, would cfiectually prevent 
any farther attempts to carry the menace into execution. 
But the French government had not yet abandoned the 
design; and a formidable fleet, whi^ had been fitted 
up in the harbours of Rochefort, Brest, and Port Louis, 
was now ready for tea under the etHnmand of M. Con- 
flans, with powerful xemforeeinenits of troops assembled 
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in Lower Bretagne* Bat the coast was so completely 
blockaded by the British navy that no opportunity offered 
of getting out of the harbour of Brest, where the fleet 
was collected, until in the month of November the En¬ 
glish squailron, commanded by sir Edward Hawke, were 
driven fri>m tlieir reconnoitring station by stress of 
weather, and forced to take anchor in Torbay M. Con- 
flans instantly put out to sea with twenty-one sail of 
the line and four frigates. Sir Edward Hawke, receiv¬ 
ing intelligence of their departure, sailed without loss of 
time, and came up with them on their own coast, ofl' the 
bay of Quiberon, on tlie 20th of November. The 
weather was tein{>estuouB, and the days short and cloudy ; 
and the English admiral laboured under the further dis • 
advantage of a lee shore, and a coast full of rocks and 
quicksands. M. Conflans, availing himself of these cir¬ 
cumstances, endeavoured to shelter his fleet amongst the 
rocks, but sir Edward Hawke followed him with broad¬ 
sides. The action opened at three o'clock in the day, 
and a scene renderetl awful by the state of the elements 
ensued. The gallantry of the English throughout the 
whole of this tremendous engagement was worthy of the 
signal victory they obtained. In the midst of a tem{»est, 
exposed to a dangerous shore, and maintaining a position 
which the most tooic courage could not improve, they 
poured Bucli a destructive Are into the enemy, that the 
whole fleet must have been atmihihited if darkness had 
not intervened and suspended the battle. Two English 
vessels were lost in the storm, but the crews were saved; 
and this was the princi(>al damage the squadron sus- 
taiq|)fL On the other side, two ships of the line were 
stranded and deatroyetl; two more were sunk during the 
action; a flfth struck her colours, but die state of the 
weath^ predudod the possibility eff taking possetcion of 
her; the flag-ahip was burned by li^ own cvrw to pre» 
vent her from ibiiing into the haoils of the British; 
anothm was taken; eight got away during die night; 
and seven, with ooiisid^abte difltc^ty, shdtered ihem^ 
•elves in the river Vilainev where they were blockaded. 
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but ultimately found means to escape to Rochefort. This 
conclusive defeat nearly extinguished the French navy^ 
and^ after this time, the invasion was heard of no more. 

A petty armament of four or hve frigates .that had 
sailed out of Dunkirk under the command of Thurot, 
an adventurer who had distinguished himself by his in¬ 
trepidity, was still hovering round the coasts of Scotland 
and the north of Ireland, Cruizing about amongst the 
northern isles, Thurot learneil the fate of Con flans ; but 
he had the genius and audacity of a pirate, and being 
sore pressed for want of provisions in the following Fe> 
bruary, he landed a small body of men on the Irish coast 
under ih^ walls of the dilapidated town of Carrickfergus. 
The duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, had 
been urged by the administration to take some measures 
for the protection of the country; but the alarm created 
by the sudden announcement of his instructions in the 
Irish parliament led to such consternation that the pro¬ 
ject was abandoned. The small force at Carrickfergus 
had scarcely any ammunition, and the place was in so 
ruinous a condition that it could not hold out against a 
siege. But Thurot only wanted provisions, which he 
promised to pay for; giving the scanty garrison the 
alternative of having the tottering walls razed to thif 
ground. The provisions were agreed for; but some dif¬ 
ference arising, the courageous little band closed the 
gates upon the hungry enemy. When their powder was 
expended, they bad recourse to stones and bricks. This 
species of wai^are, however honourable to tlie bravery of 
the beseiged, was useless; and the place at length sur» 
rendered, reduced by famine as much as hy want <^the 
means of defence. Thurot plundered the town, and 
sent to demand contributions from the opulent city of 
Belfast^ The duke of Bedford thought it was now time to 
interfere, and ordered seven regiments of horse and foot 
to the rescue* But Thurot prudently took to his boats 
before they arrived, carrying with him the mayor and three 
of the principal inhaintants of Carrickfergus aa hostages. 
Three frigates that lay at Kinsale, commanded by cap* 
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tttin Elliot^ immediately put out to sea, overtook the 
roving vessels in the Irish Channel, and captured them 
after a desperate resistance; Thurot falling, as became 
him, sword in hand. 

In America the progress of the war was crowned with 
results still more important and decisive. The French, 
harassed at all [mints, and weakened by losses and di* 
visions, felt the necessity of concentrating their forces, 
and drawing them in for tlie protection of their Cansu 
dian possessions. The English generals, having now a 
clear field of operation before them, laid down the plan 
of a single campaign which might be described as a 
romantic dream, if success had not finally juiMified the 
daring conception. The avowed object of this great 
enterprise was the conquest of Canada. Brigadier, 
general Wolfe, a man young in the service, but moulded 
by nature for a hero, was appointed to take the com* 
mand of a large body of forces destined for the siege of 
Quebec, the capital of the French province. A second 
portion of the army, commanded by general Amherst, 
was to attempt the reduction of Fort Ticonderago at 
Crown Point; then, crossing Lake Champlain, and pro« 
ceeding by the Richelieu and the St Lawrence, to join 
Wolfe under the batteries of Quebec. A third section, 
committed to brigadier-general Prideaux, strengthened 
by a numerous body of Indian auxiliaries, was to invest 
Niagara ; tlien, embarking on Lake Ontario, to lay si^^ 
to Montreal, seated in the waves of the St Lawrence, 
and, having reduced that strong.hold, to meet the rest 
of the army at the grand rendezvous before the capital. 
Such^was the plan of the campaign, magnificent in de¬ 
sign, and demanding the ablest qualities of judgment and 
resolution to carry it into effect 

General Amherst moved forward on his expedition 
in the beginning of July. The French, either struck 
by panic, or contemplating some ulterior design, retired 
before him as he advanced, evacuating Ticonderago and 
Crown Point in succession, and taidng cel%e in the 
Tete-ai^-Noix, at the northern extremity pf Lake 
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Champlain. Several attempts were made to follow 
them ; but the stormy season had set iu» and general 
Amherst was compelled to take up his winter quarters 
at the last fort he had seized. In the meanwhile^ 
Niagara had capitulated ; but a combination of insur¬ 
mountable obstacles rendered it necessary to' suspend 
the projected movement upon Montreal. These two 
portions of the army, therefore, were winter-bound on 
their way to Quebec ; and Wolfe was left, single-handed, 
to prosecute an enterprise which, even to him, s^med 
hopeless. 

Quel)ec is built at the confluence of the St. Law¬ 
rence anlf the St. Charles, on the summit of a precipitous 
rock, which, stretching westward parallel with the former 
river, renders the town on that side inaccessible. On 
the opposite side it is protected by the rough tide of 
the St. Charles, roaring over broken channels, with its 
borders intersected by numberless ravines. Powerful 
fortifications surround the whole, and present an im¬ 
pregnable aspect, from whatever point of view the ele¬ 
vated citadel is approached. When Wolfe found his 
army, wasted by sickness and dispirited by toils, floating 
in their sliips before this isolated battery, he became at 
once sensible of the dangers of his situation. The 
French general, M. de Montcalm, well acquainted with 
the natural advantages of the position, had taken up his 
post with ] 0,000 men on the left bank of the St* Charles, 
their encampments extending 10 the river Montmorenci 
to the east, and covered in die rear with impassable 
forests. Wolfe saw that unlw die enemy could be 
brought to a decisive engagement, nothing was left but 
ruin. Nor were these the only difficttlties against 
which he had to contend. The jealousies of some of 
his officers exposed him to embarrassments of auodier 
kind. Townshend, the third in command, who thought 
he ouglit to have been first, thwarted his plans, and 
endeavoured to retard his operations. Such oondoct 
was characteiisttc of the Individual who afimwards 
sought to defraud hkn of the honours of victmy. Wolfe 
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f?espf>nded) but; (Hd not despair* He resolved to attack 
the enemy in tlie entrenchments near the falls of Monu 
morenci. Landing under cover of the cannon of the 
ships ot' war^ the grenadiers rushed impetuously to the 
charge, contrary to express orders not to advance until 
the whole army was formed* Checked by the steady 
fire of the enemy, they were thrown into confkitton ; 
but W^olfe rallied them at the head of the remaining 
brigades, and made a fresh assault. The plan of the 
battle, however, was effectually frustirated; and it was 
not without great difficulty and considerable loss that 
they ultimately effected their retreat to tlie island of 
Orleans. * 

l"he despatches of general Wolfe at this period com* 
muni rated a deep gloom to the people of England* 
M'ithout exaggerating tlte misfortunes that had already 
occurred, or the still greater calamities that seemed to 
lie before him, he drew such a picture of dilemmas that 
the undertaking was already looked upon as a total 
failure. No succours had arrived, nor was there any 
prospect of them ; provisions, to the amount of twenty* 
two shiploads, escaping the vigilance of the English 
fleet, had been convey^ into the town ; and the be* 
sieging army were reducetl to nearly half the complement 
of the besieged* We have,'' sakl Wolfe in one of his 
despatches, remarkable for perspicuity and feltdty of 
style, ^almost the whole force of Canada to oppose* In 
such a choice of difficulties 1 own myself at a loss how 
to determine. The affairs of Great Britain 1 know to 
require the most vigorous measures; but the courage 
of a handful of brave men sliould be exerted only where 
Acre is some hope of a favourable event* However, 
you may be assured that the small part of die campaigti 
which remains shall be employed, as lar as I am able^ 
for the honour of his mijesty, and the intemt of the 
nation^" The public did nor know how to inletprel 
such language as this, and were doub^l whether he 
meant to prepare the way for the abandoument of the 
siege^ or to lay the foundation, in the extreme hopdese* 
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ness of the CAse, for some extraordinary act of heroism. 
But despondency prevailed ; and intelligence was daily 
expected of the total destruction of the ^‘handful of 
brave men’’ under the walls of Quebec. 

Wolfe’s anxieties were increased by illness—a painful 
disease^ and a fever produced by the enervating heats of 
August. Still his spirit was strong and watchful^ and 
he resolved upon a final efibrt, so bold and hazardous 
that he could not have failed and lived. This was to 
land his troops on the bank of the river ; to scale the 
heightSi generally supposed to be inaccessible; and to 
secure tlie grounds on the summit at the back of the 
town, where the artificial fortifications were slight. 
This desperate project was carried into execution with 
the most perfect precision. In order to deceive the 
enemy, the admiral moved up the river several leagues 
beyond the place fixed upon for disembarkation; and 
when night arrived he dropped noiselessly down the 
current. At one o’clock in the morning Uiey effected 
the landing, but found themselves beyond the spot ori¬ 
ginally destined for the enterprsie. A dark and almost 
per})e7idicular precipice rose above tbem^ presenting so 
impracticable a surface that the French had left only 
150 men to defend it. The pace of the sentinels, 
mingled with the low murmur of the waters, could he 
distinctly heard; but the besiegers, treading stealthily 
to the base of the lofty crag, in which no trace of patli- 
way could be discovered, commenced tlie laborious as., 
cent, one by one, clambering up by branches of trees, 
and tufts of grass, which grew in the clefts that scarred 
the rugged face of the rock. Aa they Increased in 
number, the rustling attracted the attention of the guards 
above, who gathering at the edge of the precipice fired 
down at random. Their shots were returned with more 
enthusiasm than prudence; but, fortunately, the French 
picquet became possessed with a vague feeling of terror 
at finding thdr volUes answered from the dark abyss a| 
their feet, and fled in consternation, leaving their cap¬ 
tain alone, wounded but undaunted. As the mei^ 
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reached the summit in tumultuous exultation, this va¬ 
liant soldier fired at one of the officers, lefusing to ac^ 
cept ([uartcr; but,instead of being cut down, bis generous 
adversaria's, honouring his courage, punished him only 
by i>ending him to the hospital. At daybreak the Britisli 
soldiers were in possession of the eminence, formed in 
order of battle. 

AVlien it was reported to Montcalm tbal the Engli^li 
trooi>s were actually drawn up on the heights of Abra¬ 
ham, his astonishment deprived him of all power of col¬ 
lecting his thoughts: at first he utterly disbelieved it; hut 
there WAS no time for speculation. Nothing bin aa imme¬ 
diate engagement could save the town; and, scorning their 
reduced numbers, he bidieved he had only to appear to 
make sure of victory. '' S’il faut done combatlre,*' was 
his exclamation, ** je vais les ecrascr.** Abaiulotiiug 
his strong entrenchments, he advanccil to tlie attack, 
after lining the bushes with detachments of Indians. 
The British troops, strictly observing the cautious in¬ 
structions they had previously received, reserved tlieir 
fire until a favourable moment occurred to pour it with 
deadly effect upon the enemy* The French were quickly 
thrown into disorder. Montcalm,endeavouring to restore 
them, was killed upon the spot. In the ardour of the 
contest Wolfe received a wound upon the head: cover¬ 
ing it with his handkerchief, be endeavoured to conceal 
it from his soldiery In a few moments after, a second 
ball struck him in the body; this, too, he endured without 
betraying it to those around liim. A third ball entered 
his breast; pain and loss of blood now compelled him to 
retire. He was carried behind the ranks; but bis solici¬ 
tude was for the battle, not for himself. Hearing loud 
cries of "They fly! they fly!” be inquired ** Who 
flies?" His sigbr was dim—he could see no more. 
Being informed that it was the French, he said, " Then 
I die content!" and falling back in the arms of bis sup¬ 
porters, he expired. It was the death of a hero. Vic. 
tory wept over his immatore g^ave. 

The eommandm on both were IdDod; and, by a 
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remarkable coincidence^ die seconds in command were 
wounded. The loss of the English was for the 

whole engagement did not continue more than half an 
hour; the French ranks having been broken early, which 
produced a premature and precipitate retreat. The town 
was still strongly garrisoned, and provided with the 
means of a vigorous defence; but a panic had spread 
among tlte troops, and at the end of iive days the gover¬ 
nor capitulated^ and the shattered remains of the grand 
army of Canada retired in disorder to Montreal. 

'I'he rejoicings in England^ mixed with deep and uni¬ 
versal sympathy for the loss of Wolfe, upon this occa¬ 
sion exceeded all former celebrations. The whole year 
was one unvaried round of triumphs, and every day 
brought intelligence of some new miracle of arms. Our 
bells^'" said lord Orford, are worn threadbare with 
ringing for victories.*' * 

Occasional interruptions, however, to this torrent of 
success served usefully to abate die popular delirium. 
The campaign in Germany was chequered with a few 
reverses, coming interstitially between the brilliant 
achievements of the allies over the French. Early in 
the spring the motions of the troops exhibited impatience 
for the commencement of hostilities, and several detached 
corps undertook small enterprises on their own account 
before the general preparations for the resumption of the 
war were completed. On one of ^ese occasions the 
hereditary prince made three entire ^ttalions prisoners 
of war. This was considered an auspicious opening of 
the campaign. But prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
was not so fortunate. Failing in his design of driving 
the enemy from Frankfort before die arrival of their re¬ 
inforcements^ be made three attempts to dislodge marshal 
Broglin l^om Bergen^ and was repulsed each time with 
loss. cbmpsUed to'retrace the ground to his former can- 
ttmments^ he fought dying; andy with admiralde address, 
threw such difficulties in the way of the victors lliat, 
although they possessed themsdves of all the places 
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through which he paitsei); they were unable to gain any 
other advantage over him than that which he did not 
venture to dispute. Casseh Gottingen, Lipstadt^ Mun« 
ster^ and Minden were reduced in succession; and 
Hanover seemed once more on the point of falling into 
their hands. The regency^ taking the alarm^ packed up 
the archives of the electorate, and aent them^ widi other 
valuables, to Stade, in order that they should be shipped 
for England; and tlic prince, finding no otlier means 
left to oppose the advance of the enemy, determined to 
give them battle. He accordingly drew up in a strong 
position near Mindeti; and the Trench, flushed with 
recent conquests, charged his lines with im|>etuoBity« 
The prince, however, had made so skilful a disposition 
of the troops that they met the tninultuous assault with 
firmness, and rapidly turned the fortune of the day« 
At this critical moment, after fighting from daybreak 
until noon, the French fell into disorder, and the prince 
sent orders to lord Ge(»rge Backville to bring up tlie 
English cavalry: soon after, tlie orders were re{>eate<l, 
slightly varied as to the direction to be taken. Lord 
Gwrge, whose personal courage was somewhat proble¬ 
matical, and whose haughty and unaccommodating 
temf>er made him universally disliked, either felt or 
aflected to be confused by these orders; and before he 
executed them he thought proper to apply to tlie prince 
for a more explicit explanation of his desire. In the 
meanwhile the French were routed at all points; and so 
much time was lost by the strange delay of lord George 
Backville, that when the cavalry at last arrived the 
battle was over. 

'The conduct of lord George Sackville on this oecasion 
did not escape the vigilant notice of the eommaiider«in-» 
chief. Such, however, was his lordship^s indjpnence 
to contempt, or efiVontery in outfacing it, thtdt :he did 
not hesitate to join the general officers at prince Ferdi** 
muid's table after the engagement. ** Vtdla eet htnnme/* 
exdaimed the prince to tl^ about bim^ "mitaiit A son 
aiae oofmne s'U avotl fait des mervriHiM 1 Tbe next 
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day he gave bis lordship to understand that his silence 
was not indemnity: that he left him to the judgment 
of England. His lordship could not pretend to misun. 
derstand this hint, as he did the orders conveyed by the 
aides-de«camp. He solicited permission to resign. It 
was granted at once, and he returned home to encounter 
odium from the people, and disgrace from the king. 

The French lost in this engagement 10,000 men, 
forty-three pieces of cannon, a great number of colours 
and standards, with the equipage and cabinet of the 
general, containing papers of consequence. The im¬ 
mediate result was the flight of the remnant of the army, 
the surrender of Minden, and the degradation of the 
general, whose commission was transferred to the due 
de Broglie. On the same day another corps was de¬ 
feated at Coveldt by the liereditary prince. The only 
place in Westphalia now remaining in the possession of 
the French was the city of ^lunster; and if prince 
Ferdinand had not l)een suddenly required in Saxony 
with a large body of troops to assist the king of Prussia, 
struggling with indomitable resolution against formidable 
i^ds, the campaign would probably have terminated by 
the expulsion of the invaders beyond the Rhine. 

On the meeting of parliament in October, these events 
formed a subject of universal congratulation. Euloguims 
were profusely lavished upon the ministers, the generals, 
and die admirals. Formerly battles were fought by 
diplomatists, but now they were won by grape-shot and 
liomb-shells. The mouth of the cannon was more elo¬ 
quent than that of Horace Walpole or Chesterfield. The 
iron lips were more persuasive than tlie lips clustered 
with bees, that shed their honey on the Kendalls and 
the Suffoiks, who in the times of intrigue had ruled 
the destinies of the country. Fitt disclaimed any special 
praise for himself, and boasted of the solidity of the 
* administration. Success, he declared, had produced 
unanimity, not nnanitnity success. But he demanded 
more troops and more money. Prince Ferdinand had 
60,000 men ready for the next campaign ; but France 
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would have lOO^OOO. The reduction of Quebec and 
the battle of Minden, a monument to Wolfe^ and the 
naval victories, threw the house into the requisite in¬ 
toxication to grant any thing that was asked. B(>sides, 
profuse expenditure was the best economy. The war 
had cost much, but OTily 1500 men had fallen in America. 
France was on the eve of bankruptcy, and another cam¬ 
paign would extinguish her. His majesty, it was true, 
had expressed himself in the speech from tl»e throne 
desirous to put a stop to the effusion of blootl; but the 
eloquence of the minister in a funeral oration upon the 
hero of Quel)ec, and in still grander tributes to the sur¬ 
viving heroes of the day, who were loaded with honours 
and posts of danger, turned tlie tide in favour of glory. 
The members of the commons were excited by as ex¬ 
uberant a spirit of military ardour as if they had them¬ 
selves scaled the heights of Abraham; and they voted 
the supplies in proportion. The number of men in the 
firitish pay, including the militia, who supplied the 
place of the standing army at home, amounted to 175,000, 
and supplies fur the service of the year were cheerfully 
granted to the unparalleled extent of 15,000,000/, ster¬ 
ling, The trumpet of Fame was made of gold I 

The only incident of the session, apart from these 
absorbing topics, to which any special interest can be 
attached, was a bill for rendering effectual the Parlia¬ 
mentary Qualidcation Act, which was passed in the reign 
of queen Anne, and which had Ijeen constantly and no¬ 
toriously violated from that time to the present. The 
act was an invention of the tones to keep the represent¬ 
ation of the country in the hands of tlie landed interest, 
and required that members of parliament idiould possess 
a certain amount of freehold property to render them 
elipble to their seats. The obvious absurdity of the 
principle on which this bill was founded—making pro¬ 
perty the teat of fftness-—had long been apparent to i|i« 
country; but the ease with which it was evaded rendered 
the people in a great degree indifferent to its existence. 
Noting more was necessary than to transfer an estate 
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for a few hours to the popular candidate^ and he was 
carried into parliament on a piece of waste paper j for 
as the bill did not require that he should possess property 
while he sat in the house^ but merely at the moment of 
his election, so the trustee of a thousand acres, who re¬ 
ceived the suffrages of a populous constituency, might be 
invested with the power of making laws for seven years, 
without really holding the rent-roll of a foot of earth. 
The act was monstrous in principle, and ridiculous in 
operation ; and the improvement made upon it in this 
session, merely enlarged its original absurdity. By the 
new act, every person elected a member of the house of 
commons was compelled to deliver in a schedule of his 
lands to the sf)eaker of the house. This provision only 
gave a little more trouble to individuals who evaded the 
law, without increasing the security against its evasion. 

The rumour of a French invasion had produced a 
run upon the banks in Ireland ; but it gave occasion to 
still more serious consequences. Thurot*s attempt at 
Carrickfergus discovered the necessity of raising troops 
in the country for its defence. The people had for some 
time exhibited considerable uneasiness on the subject of 
a union with England, a measure which they had reason 
to suspect was secretly contemplated by the government. 
The order for increasing the local forces was naturally 
enough regarded as a part of the machinery by which 
this obnoxious design was to be carried into effect, and 
it was resisted by clamours in the provinces and by an 
emeute in I>ublin. The mob collected at the doors of 
the house of commons, seized on the members who were 
supposed to be in the English interest, and compelled 
them to take an oath that they would vote against the 
union. In some instances they proceeded to violence, 
and in others they mingled a grotesque humour with 
their patriotic rage. They pulled out sir Thomas Pren* 
dergast by the nose, and rolled him in the kennel ; and 
dien, imagining that their proceedings required a legal 
sanction, they stopped due chief justice, and made him 
administer the oath to the lord chatio^cr. They at- 
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tempted to hang the lord-lieutenant^B prirate secretary; 
and forcing their way into the house of lords, placed au 
old woman On the throne, supplying her liberally with 
pipes and tobacco. This dangerous outbreak was sup¬ 
pressed by a gentle deception. Trooiwrs rode out 
amongst the populace without effect:—a pledge was 
given that the union would be abandoned, and the dis¬ 
content was appeased. The episode is an epitome of the 
Irish character. 

Voltaire was of opinion that royal families ought to 
l>e treated with implicit decorum in the pages of history. 
If the maxim be correct, royal deatlis are strictly histo* 
rical. Three are recorded in the annals of the present 
year. 

Anne, princess-royal of England, and dowager of 
Orange, died on the 12th of January, at the age of fifty. 
She was the eldest daughter of the king, and gouvcnianie 
of the republic during the minority of her son. The 
dosing days of her life were zealously employed in en¬ 
deavouring to prevent a rupture between England and 
lloUaiul, the latter country being incensed at the fre. 
quent seizure of Dutdi vessels freighted with French 
goods. The ties of blooil and marriage were not for¬ 
gotten in the political obligations of her station. 

In the autumn the lady Elizabeth of England died, 
in her eighteenth year. She was tiw second daughter 
of Frederic prince of Wales; had the reputation of a 
quick capacity; but was deformed in person, and homely 
in manners. 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, died about the same time. 
He was a man of weak intellect, and was latterly be¬ 
lieved CO be afflicted with mental derangement. The 
cause of this melancholy calamity was generally attri¬ 
buted to the administration of potent drugs by hts mo¬ 
ther-in-law, Elizaheth-Farnese, the queen-dowager, who 
wanted to secure the throne for her own son, as Ferdi¬ 
nand had no «asue by bis marriage. Such a soapicion 
could have originate rndy in the pievailing ignorance 
of the pathology of insanity. Pmga ini|^ pro^ 
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duced barrenness; but^ unless they were administered to 
an excess that could not ei^ape detection^ tbeir effect 
upon the mind of the king must have been merely tem¬ 
porary. His aberration admits of a more philosophical 
conclusion. His father was similarly disturbed in his 
understanding. The malady was hereditary. 

1760 . The campaigns in America and Germany were resumed 

in the ensuing year with an ardour commensurate to the 
success that had hitherto rewarded the devotion of the 
troops. Fresh triumphs attended the British arms in 
ail quarters of the globe where they were engaged ; and 
the victories of Clive at Plassey, awl of Coote in the 
Carnatic, extended the sovereignty of England over re¬ 
moter dominions in the distant empire of the East* 

In Gerntany the war, as usual, iluctuatetl; and al¬ 
though the ultimate advantage was on the side of the 
allies, it was not won without serious losses. The with¬ 
drawal of 12,000 men from the array of prince Ferdi¬ 
nand for the service of the king of Prussia materially 
weakened the strength of that general, without contri¬ 
buting very effectually to the protection of the king. 
I'hc operations of the campaign may be exhibited briefly 
in three divisions:—the king of Prussia in Saxony and 
Silesia; the hereilitary prince skirmishing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Lower Rhine; and prince Ferdinand 
hovering round the French in Westphalia, and on the 
borders of Hanover. 

The king of Prussia entrenched himself strongly be¬ 
tween the Elbe and the Multa, commanding the whole of 
Saxony; Sileffla was defended by his brother, prince 
Henry; while general Fouquet, maintaining a corre¬ 
spondence with the latter, was posteil near Glata. On the 
other side, marshal Daun and general Laudohn hung 
upon the Prussiaiis; the former in a well-fortified camp, 
and the latter moving about on the skirts of the dispersed 
army. The flrst movement was a battle between Lan- 
dohn and Fouquet, in whtcb the fbnner was completely 
successful; taUng Fouquet prisoner, and seising upon 
the town of Glata, which contained a valttiUe maganne 
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of military stores. From thence he advanced upon 
Breslau; but prince Henry, by a r^id march, came to 
its relief, forcing Laudohn to abanmi the siege, but not 
until he had laid the city in ashes by a furious bombard¬ 
ment, The king, more enterprising than cautious, took 
advantage of this occupation of the enemy’s troops; and, 
after a briliiant manoeuvre, by which he diverted marshal 
Daun ut>on a false course, suddenly appe(||ped before the 
walls of Dresden. Daun, however, quickly overtook 
him, and forced him to abandon the siege. The next 
object was to effect a jimction with the prince, for which 
purpose he atlvanced into Silesia, At Lignitz, the 
Austrians attempted to intercept him. He was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides ; but falling upon tlie forces under 
the command of Laudohn, he obtained a rapid victory 
liefore the remaining troops could comenip, and cut his 
passage to Breslau, where he joined the prince. ^ Uniting 
their strength they rescued Schweidnitz, then closely 
invested by Daun, But in the meanwhile Berlin had 
surrendered to a detachment of Ilussians and Austrians. 
]>angers thickened round the king, but were dispersed 
as fast as^ihey crowded upon him. Collecting his whole 
forces, he marched to tlie relief of his capital. The im¬ 
perialists, having intelligence of his approach, contented 
themselves with brutal excesses, plunder, and debauch¬ 
ery; then, taking different routes, evacuated the city. 
The entire Prussian army now amounted to about 
80 , 000 ; that of the enemy to at least 100,000. Not¬ 
withstanding this inferiority, the king determined to risk 
a battle; and giving bis troops to understand that it was 
a final efibrt, and that they had no alternative but to 
conquer or die, he advanced impetuously upon tlie Aus¬ 
trians, posted in great strength at Torgau, At the first 
charge the enemy were thrown into confusion | Jind, fol¬ 
lowing up his advantage with desperate intrepidity, the 
king succeeded before nightfall in putting them to the 
root. The darkness favoured their retreat, and they 
efiected their escape across the Elbe in good order. By 
this victory the whole of Saxony was gained, except 
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Dresden. But it was purchased at an enormous cost* 
The loss of the Pr^ians was computed at 13,000 men. 
The loss of the -TOtrians was not less; and they left 
four generals, 216 officers, and 8000 privates prisoners 
on the field. In consequence of this defeat the impe¬ 
rialists abandoned Silesia, and retired into Franconia; 
and as winter was approaching, which the king used to 
call his best€hixiiiary, the Russians and Swedes relin- 
quished the campaign, and went into their old canton¬ 
ments. The king gained nothing by these engagements; 
he was nearly in the same situation as at the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities: his great military abilities had saved 
his possessions, but at the same time had impoverished 
them, and needlessly prolonged a ruinous war. 

The exploits of the hereditary prince were more 
chivalric than important. Karly in the spring he met 
with a mortifying repulse at Corhack, which he soon 
afterwards retrieved at^ Exdorf, where, with his cha¬ 
racteristic energy, he took five whole battalions prisoners, 
including the commander, with their arms, baggage, 
and artillery. His next adventure was at tlie little 
antique city of Cleves, which being weakly garrisoned, 
surrendered at discretion ; then, pushing onwards, he 
laid siege to M^esel, but was repulsed with a severe loss. 
An engagement subsetjuently took place at Campen, in 
which he sustained so signal a defeat that he repassed 
the river precipitately, and joined the main army. In 
these conflicts he received several wounds, which he 
endured with heroism; and, after lingering for a few 
weeks in torture, he expired. 

Prince Ferdinand's campaign was distinguished by 
less variety, hut was more conclusive in its results. A 
reserve of the French army having crossed the Dymel, 
to cut off the communication of ^ allies with West¬ 
phalia, the prince broke up bis camp and followed them. 
He found them near the village of Warbourg, and 
made so masterly a disposition of his troops &at he 
coin|detely surrounded them in fronts flank> and reSr* 
The French retreated predpitately^ and suffiemd severely 
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in the retreat from the English cavalry, commanded by 
lord Orandby. By this moveme||||however, the land* 
graviate of Hesse was exposed to^BPshal Broglio, who 
rapidly reduced Cassel, Minden, Gottingen, and Elm- 
beck, and was once more on the eve of regaining pos¬ 
session of Hanover. Nor could any steps be taken this 
season to arrest his progress, for the allies had already 
retired into their winter quarters. # 

In America, the war was brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, while these interruptions and doubtful suc¬ 
cesses retarded the progress of the allied arms in Europe. 
General Murray had been appointed governor of Que¬ 
bec : and as the fleet had l^n compelled to retire at 
the approach of the frost, be adopted all the precau¬ 
tions that prudence could suggest for the defence of the 
city. The event proved that his caution W’as not super¬ 
fluous. M. Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm, 
assembled a body of French. Canadians, and In¬ 
dians, to the number of 10,000 ; and, marching from 
Morttreal in the month of April, encamped under the 
walls of Quebec, hoping to eflbct the conquest i)e- 
fore succours could be received from England, Ge¬ 
neral Murray, although his force was inferior,, having 
scarcely 7000 men at his command, marched out and 
attacki^ the besiegers; but was defeated, with the 
loss of his cannon, effecting his retreat into the citadel 
with considerable difficulty. Levi, encouraged by this 
piece of good fortune, immediately invested the city by 
sea and land. On the of May, however, lord Col¬ 
ville arrived with two frigates; entered the river, and 
destroyed the French armament, consisting of six 
frigates. Levi witnessed this defeat from the opposite 
heights, and, perceiving the hopelessness of his situa¬ 
tion, broke up his camp, and retreated in confusimi. 
This movement was so precipiute, that his provisions 
and artillery fell into the hands of the British. There 
now remained in possession of the French only ^ 
•ingle fortress of Montreal. Here, the marquis de 
Vaudrenii, governor-general of the province, ci^kscted 
all bus magaxtnes, and waited the i^proach of general 
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Amherst^ who had already crossed Lake Ontario^ and 
reduced Isle Royidg|||rhich commands the entrance of 
the 8t. Lawrence. ^Rssing the cataracts with inconsi* 
derable loss, he was joined by general Murray at the 
head of his disposable force, and further strengthened 
by colonel Haviland, who had taken the Isle aux Noix, 
and advanced to the south bank of the river opposite to 
Montreal. Finding himself completely invested, and 
and having no expectation of relief, the marquis de 
Vaudreuil capitulated, and surrendered the garrison 
prisoners of war. This bloodless victory completed the 
conquest of Canada —^ the most important accession to 
crown of England that had been made throughout a 
long and costly war. 

This glorious event transported the nation with joy, 
and was hailed with appropriate congratulations. Par¬ 
liament had become every session more indifferent to 
the expenses of these triumphant campaigns, and Fitts 
boast that his supplies had doubled the expense of any 
year of queen Annexe reign was received with acclama¬ 
tions. Upwards of 16^000,000/. were voted for the 
present year. 

In the midst of the ardour of victory, lord George 
Sackville demanded a court-martial to inquire into his 
conduct at the battle of Minden. He waited until the 
officers had returned from Germany, that they might 
be present at the ^vestigacion. l^me legal doubts 
were entertained a8%o whether he was amenable to 
such a tribunal, under the peculiar circumstances of his 
case ; and his friends, of whom he had but few, endea¬ 
voured to take advantage of them to arrest the disgrace 
that hung over him. It was urged that the disobedietice 
)f orders of which he was accused had taken place 
under the command of a foreign general, and could not, 
therefore, be recognised by an English court; and diat 
as he bad already resigned his commission, he was no 
longer subject to military law. But he fiertinaclously 
insisted upon a trial; and, as the opinion of the law 
oncers of the crown were in iivour of the legality of 
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the proceeding, his demand was complied with* His 
lordship's bearing throughout the y|fl uiry was strangely 
contrasted with his indecision on flt field of battle; be 
browbeat the witnesses, insulted his judges, and dictated 
peremptorily upon every point that elicited discussion ; 
and it was acutely observed that an instant of such 
resolution at Minden would have established his cha¬ 
racter for ever* The sentence surprised iiiobody except 
the accused, who believed to the last that the superiority 
of his talents would extricate him from the difficulty 
in which his temper or his cowardice had involved 
him. He was pronounced guilty of having disobeyed 
prince Ferdinand’s orders, and declared unfit to serve 
his majesty in any capacity whatever. 

This decision was promptly confirmed by the king, 
who increased its severity by striking out the name of 
lord George Sackville with his own hand from the list 
of privy councillors, forbidding him at the same time to 
appear at court, and causing the lord chamberlain to 
notify the prohibition to the prince and princess dow¬ 
ager of Wales. His witnesses, friends, and servants 
were treated with similar severity, and he passed into 
oblivion covered with universal contempt. 

With tills year the reign of George II. closed. Ob¬ 
serving his usual system, which pervaded all his actions, 
he rose at six o'clock on the morning of the 25th of 
October, and drank chocolate, his morning beverage. 
At a quarter past seven, he retire<l?to a private chamber; 
and shortly afterwards his German valet, hearing a 
noise, ran into the room, and found his msjesty lying 
bleeding and senseless on tlie floor. He had fallen 
against a bureau in an aplopetic flt, and cut his face, 
l^overing slightly, he desired to see the princess 
Amelia. 8he was immediately sent for; but when she 
reached the a;nirtment his majesty was dead. 

The character of George II. has been sufficiently 
exhibited through the vicissitudes of a reign which, 
expcaisive as it was to England, increased her power to 
a greatei height than ever it had attained before. Hki 
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German prejudices marred his desire to render useful 
services to England : but the vigorous administration 
which was forced uj^n him in the latter part of bis life 
redeemed the early error of his hereditary predUections. 
His predominant passions were Hanover .and money ; 
Pitt curbed the one^ his mistresses made some successful 
assaults upon the other. He nearly lost Hanover, but 
he died rich. His policy out of England was narrow, 
weak, and profligate; but in England it was just, tole¬ 
rant, and frequently liberal. The executive power was 
wielded with equity and mildness, and no attempts 
were made to trespass upon the constitution. In all 
other respects George II. exhibited few traits to com¬ 
mand the admiration of posterity. Capable of the 
meanest dissimulation, he betrayed the honour of the 
duke of Cumberland, but attempted to repair it by re¬ 
membering him handsomely in his will. His under¬ 
standing was originally circumscribed, and he took no 
pains to enlarge it. He vs^as utterly destitute of all 
taste for literature or the arts; choleric in temper; 
obstinate in opinion ; and the slave of inveterate preju¬ 
dices. It was not surprising to And strong superstition 
grafted upon such qualities ; and it is confldentlv af¬ 
firmed that he believed in vampires. 
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run, the Danish chief, 39, His 
rxHdry and translations, 40. Hii 
character, 41. His death, 42, 
Alfred, son of Ethelred, treache¬ 
rous murder of, i. A3. 

Alice of OloucMter, 1, l!i9, 

Allen, cardinal, dl 15. 

Almanza, battle of, lx. 205. 

Aliot>, vik 81 . 

Alva, duke of, id. 195^ Recalled 
from his administration in the 
Netlierlands. 2(i8. 

Amadeus Victor, duke of Savoy, 
ix. 13. 

Ambopa, massacre committed by 
the Dutch at, ir. 373. 

Atuerici, first tax levied upon, x. 
188. Ultimate consequences, 189. 
Bonitdary, discussion of, with 
kVance, 920. Reverses of tbe 
British troo(w In. 323. fluccetsful 
campaigns of Abercrombie and 
Amherst, 354- 

Amherst, general, sent to Canada, 

X. 355 . 

Anere, D*, marshal (Conclni), as- 
lamination of. iv. £74. 
A^ln-Saxoiii, fniHtutiotts of, 1.7U 
roliticat character of Che penal 
legtsUtion of, 80, Uteratuieof, 
B3. 

Angus, Erml and Kuntly, lords, 
conspiracy of, iv. 37. 

An^, duke of (Afeti^on), Ul« 
SBR Acceoti fhe lovereignfy of 
the Kiithtrkflds, £18 Hii mar- 
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rtaTOf S77. I>ei)arti from Eng* 
land. 281 Death of, 282. 

Anne Bolcyn, her marriage and 
Coronation, ii. 170. A commia* 
alon of inquiry issued against her, 
1U3. Her trial and condcmna* 
tion, 198. Her execution, 202. 
Her character, 208. 

Anne of Cleves, her marriage do* 
clared null by parliament, ii, 228. 

Anne of Austria, v. 2. 

Anne of Denmark, queen of 
James I., iv. I8;l. 

Anne, daughter of chancellor Hyde, 
her marriage with James 11., vi. 

m, 

Anne, queen, attempt made to 
convert her, viii. 64. .She de> 
ceives h er father, 1.37. Her cha¬ 
racter, 1M7. Her flight, 188. She 
quarrels with Willtam 111., tx. 
19. Kilters into Marlborough’s 
schemes, 19 Her accession, 149. 
Her bounty act, 166. O^^ns the 
first parliament of Great Britain, 
212. rerfldy and intrigues of, 
226, Basses an act of grace, 
329 Diiniisses the wings, £4d. 
Formation of a new ministry by, 
247, Her si)ee('.h, setting forth 
the terms of peace with France, 
277. Her illness, 309. Her an¬ 
swer to the motion, that she 
should set a price on (he pre¬ 
tender's head, 316. Her death, 

m 


Annual parliaments. Mr. Carew's 
bill in favour of, x. 27.3. 

Anson, commodore, hi« successes 
against the Spaniards, x. 254. 
IMsced by FUt at the head of the 
admiralty, 343. 

Antonio, doii, knight of Malta 
and prior of Crato. ill. 274.} iv, 
17. 

Atttonlus, i. 19. 

Arabella Stuart, iv. 158. Misfor¬ 
tunes and death of, 270. 

Arc, Jeaimc d*. maid of Orleans, 
i. 971 Her execution, 374. 

Argenton, Koger d', i. 190. 

Arnie, carl of, v. 169, Gives up 
aU command, and reilres to hif 
castle of Irtverary, vl. 6. His 
trial, 355. His execution, 335. 

duke of, vil 307. Escape 
m, to Holland, 3M. Execution 
of, vUi. 18. 

Acsyle, duke of, engages with the 
rtSwls at Shcritr-moor, x. ^ His 
dismissal flromolAoe, 51. Bound¬ 
ary quettiou, 320. 

Arlington, earl of^ vil, SGL |33, 

Armaida, Spanish, Iv. 2, Defeat 
aud destructioo ^ 10. 


Arminiana, IV 291. 

Anninianisin, v 113. 1.38. 
Armstrong, sir Thomas, rii. 86 
Execution of, 353 

Army, votes ot parliament against, 
VI, 39. Character of, 42. Con¬ 
vention of officers, 43. Parlia¬ 
ment negotiates with, 50. Fro- 
Iiosals of, 66. 

Arschot, duke of, iii, 272. 

Arran, lord, hia speech at the 
Scottish meeting at Whitehall, 
for the recal of king James, via. 
252. 

Artavcldt, James von, the fanrioita 
brewer of Gjunt, i, 292. Assas- 
Binatiori of, 

Arthur, doubts as to his existence, 
i.27 ^ 

Arthur, pnne^ nephew to king 
John, lays claim to the crown 
of England, i. 197. Murder of, 
20U. 

Arthur, prince of Wales, his mar¬ 
riage with Catherine, infanta of 
Spain, ii. 97. 

Aruudei, Humphry, ii. 259, Exe¬ 
cution of, 260. 

Arundel, carl marshal, v. 37. Com. 
tiiitul of, to the Tower, 4o, Lij 
beration of, vii. .'1.51. 

Aseham, Anthony, murder of, vi. 

len 

Ashburnham, lord, extract firom 
his narrative, vi. 80. 

Ashby, an elector of Aylesbury, 
his case, ix, 174 

Ashton, his interview with Essex, 
vv, 103. 

Asser, his life of Alhred, i. 83. 
Aston, sir W'alter, Iv. 315. • 

Athelbtane, his victory over the 
Britons, Scots, and Danes, at 
Brunnatmry, t 50. 

Atheiton Moor, battle of, v. 323 
Athlone, siege of, vni Mi 
Athol, marquis of, viii,25]. 
Atterbury, bishoi>, his' speech 
against the quakers. x 113. Is 
comrottied to the Tower, 119. 
Banuhed for life. 120. 

Audley, lord, thechanccnor,U.232. 
Aughrmi, battle of, vni. 344. 
Augsburg, league ot, via. 47, 

Aulus Plautius, i. 1&. 

Auiront, d', marshal, iv. S3, 
Avaux, d% marshal, the French 
ambasi^Mior at Holland, viii, 107. 
Memorial of, 133. 

Axte4, colonel, vi. 157.345. 

A|ala, the SpenMi ambassfeldr, H. 

Ayloflb, Mr., vxmttim d, viii. 19. 
Ayscough, lur George, adminU, vi. 
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B. 

ftAbrngton'ii i}on»pir»C3r» lU. 906. 
B«con, lir Ho|rcT,i..H4. 

BAcon. Fr»ncii Verutam. I<»rrt chan¬ 
cellor, iv. Ht>, Hi* jJaft of 
rert»rmt l*/7. lib project for ob¬ 
taining majoriiiea in the hou-e 
of commons^ ‘*41. Obtain* the 
pnvj wal, Ma*ie ch*nc«lh»r 
of Knglaiid, v'SS Imijeachmeul 
of, 311 H‘» “Cooftiailoo of Par- 
tuular*,'* 31'2. 

BaiUicof Jerrt'swood, vii, 3'19- 
BalcarrdS. lord, vm, ®5l- 
Batdrick, Holden, i. ^i!S3, 

Baldvrm, kmg of Ktlenaa, I J93. 
Ballot, John, lord o4,<«ailmv,4V, fAy* 
claim to tiic iToii'n of Seotlancl, 

I. ('oronation of, 

Bali, John, i. 3tH. 

BuncroO, archlrtshop of (.'atiicr- 
bury. Iv. 

Bannockburn, battle of, i. t'TS, 
Barclay, air CltHoge, ins tnisi>iou, 
ix. 

BarelioncM parllaTnent, prorettling* 
ol, Tl. IS**, Uissoiutioo, IJ*'*) 
BatilliHi* M , vii ITh, IIh opinion 
of Bnifland, 

BarnadiHion, «ir Samuel, prosecu- 
tion of, vii, ,3J(i 

BArnaveldt, in. .340. Hi* execu. 

tion, IV. iW3. 

Barnet, battle of, ii. 42, 

Baron, Jctfirev, VI Tai. 

Harrington, major, s lii, 171 
Barrow, iv Sin. 

Barton, Kliaabeth, the Holy Maid 
of Kent, execution of, li. 177. 
Ba*kervtlk,*ir Thoma*, iv. 
BaMompierre, cent a* ambaaaad o r 
to England, *. <i3. 

Bate*, hia ca««, iv. i^* 

Bath, lord, viii. 189. 

Batten, vice-admiral, vl. PS, 
Battevilte, iheSpanMh ambaaaador, 
vii. 9. 

Baxter, appoioted chaplidn to 
Charlen if , v».322,339. 

Beachy Head, battle of, iv. 1.77. 
Beaton, archbiihop, hia letter to 
Mary queen of bmt* on the mur* 
der of ltlarnley« Ui. 87. 

Beaufoftt cardinal, hit diaputei 
vrilh ihodukeof (Boucerter, n. 3. 
Ikallh of, 10. 

Beaumont do Harley, iv. 199- 
Boetkei, Thoma* d. romantic atory 
retaf^ of hit nsmiior, t* 153. Hia 
riectioii to the prlmaii^, 154. Be* 
|t«»ta Hia aoauMacenoo to condi¬ 
tion* of the ifouncii of Claroi>dot9« 
and mmtm to BurguiHly, 157. 

V<BU X. 


Violeneo of hi* pmewdlof*, Inl. 
By the auiboruy of the ihhh*. cx- 
coroiuunicate* tiie hiNltnp of Mtiu 
don, and lay* the pnomct of 
Canterbury under an Imcnhct, 
182. Murder of, IM. Cunoiu*. 
Ktion ot, UId, 

Bede, Veneralde, the, I. 88. 

Bed lord, duke o^ apjiomtiHl regent 
during the minouty uf Hviny 
VI .h.«. 

nedford, duehe** of, Iv, 4!S1. 

Bed I ng field. Kir iluirj, h, 310 
Bsxilne, William Kcnud* Oate* a* 
witne**, vii. VO0. 

Beecher, tir Wdlmm, v. 

Bvlhaveii, kird, hi« speech on the 
union of Si'otland with England, 
lx 198. 

Belisanu*, i. 30 

Bell, a preas'hor, revolt of, h. 121 
flcUannine, eardinal, jv. idd, 
EelloKb, Mr v. 212. 

lieltniDiK, lonl, hbiratiwi «d. s ii. .357. 
IVDlh^rrc, envoy of the king of 
France, hi* tnissum to i'3.uanvth, 
111. /12d. 

BirnlHiw, admiral, tx. 1/18. 

Bennet. vtr .l(din, IV 310. 
Beretigurta, prnireM* of Kavane, 
her marriage with Ktchard I. of 
Engtarwl. t. IHi 

Berkeley, #ir Maurice, ll. airt. 
Berkolc), lady, li. 130 
Berkdi'V* «ir John, vl. 70. His 
mission, KJ. 

Ilcrfcelev,lord, ix. 40. 
fierk«tead, evi'cution of, vli, 91. 
Bertie, an officer of the excise, ho- 
nourabie ctmdiirt of, vii 240. 
Berwick., fiackfication ol, v. 191. 
B«rwu;k, duke of, hut succewrc* m 
Portngai, ii. 171 

Blocrntrig. Van. envoy extraordi¬ 
nary from the atatea-geuerai, 
conclude* an artni*»tu^ of «lx 
week* with I 4 OUU 1 XlV., vii. 191. 
Begs, ii. 143. 

fiiU, the militia, vl. 993. Bxcliuioo, 
vh. 937. Debate on the exclutioit 
bin, 2.97. 

Birxguc, iii.932. 

Blron, Buirxhal, ill. 919.; iv. 91. 
1.79. 

filadtmore, air Richard, U. 57. 
Blackwell, the arcb-prieat, iv. 969- 
Blainvslle, the French omhaaiMdor, 
V. 39. 

Blaiie, admiral, vi. 169. Hil vic¬ 
tory over VanTTimtixlffil. Hia 
achiavamaiiki, 913. Hit dtath. 


939. 

Blentiaiiii, battle Of, br* Iffik 
Bhch, generaj, aurprlttd bf fli* 
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Btondel, minstrel of Rieherd 1., i. 

m. 

Blount, sir Chrlitopher, iv. 51. 

Boitdicea, queen, 17. 

Bubadtlla, one of the first Jesuits, 
.V. MS. 

Botlley, mr Thomas, iv. 42. 

Bohaodin, an Arabian historian, 1. 

B/iliemians, iv. S99. 

Boheraond, king of Antioch, i. 133, 

Boissisc, the JtTench ambassador, 
iv. 12<). 

Bolnigbroke, a prie<t, execution 
of, for sorcery, ii 6 

Bolingbrokc, lord, St. John, Henry, 
ix. 137. Accused of high treason, 
X. 11 Escay«es into France, 13 
His abhorrence of Oxford, IJ. 
Withdraws from the party of the 
preteiider, 37. Reversal of the 
attainder against him, 1^. In* 
tngues against Walimle, H'l. 
His defeat and retirement, 145. 
Again appears as leader of the 
tones, 154. His motion relative 
to Dunkirk, t.5$ Iji advised by 
Pulteney to retire, 213. 

Bonne, pnneeHS of Savoy, li. 38. 

Bonner, btvhop,ii. 351, 'I'reatment 
of, during the reign of Ed. 
ward VI., 3(ii8. His cruelty m 
the persecution of the protest, 
ants, 331. 

Bonrepos, a sjieclal envoy to 
James II.. on a secret mission 
from IxniTS XlV', viii. 66. Uis 
aeconil mission, 107. 

Booth, sir (Joorge, vi 278. 

Boroughbridge, battle ol, 1. 279. 

Boscawen, admiral, sent with a 
fiect olT Newfoumllaiid, x. 33.3. 
Obtains a signal victory over the 
Frencli ofT (iibraltar, ^3. 

BothweJl, earl of, iii 7H. His trial 
and acquittal, 89. Hiaflight, 97. 
His death, 103. 

Both welt Bridge, battle of, vil 843. 

Boucher, Anno, li. 27A 

Botichier, sir John, vi. 345. 

BrnsIBers, marshal, ix. 50. “ 

Bcuirbon, ]|^anche de, I 307. 

Bourbon, eonstable, killed at the 
sack of Rome, ii 139. 

BottrdieUe Fetor de, lord <iKf Bran. 
Ume, in. 56. 

Bowiruds, a schoolmaster, severely 
scourged fbr sedition, x. 17. 

Bowes, sir Oeorge, iii. 138. 

Itoyne, battle of, viii. 339. 

Bratuuon, justlelary of Engtand. L 

Bradfion, vU. 358. 

Bredshawe, death of, vt. 886. 

]|c«dy« doetor, vUt 8^ 


Brahe, Tycho, count, the Swedish 
ambassador, iv. 1(X 

Brandon, sir Charles, ii. G6. 

Brandon, lord, viii 43. 

Bray, sir Reginald, il. 194. 

Breda, conference pi. 104. Peace 
of, viL 59. 

Brercton, WilUam, execution of, 
ii. 197. 

Brest, attempt on, by the combined 
fleets of the English and Dutch, 
ix. 39. 

Bretigny, treaty of, i. .307. 

Bridgcman, sir Orlando, made lord 
keeper, vii, 62. 

Bridgewater, lord, ix. 102. 

Brill nega, disaster of, ix. 354. 

Bristol, earl of. iv. 347. His seal in 
promoting the match between 
prince ('harles and the infanta, 
348, Offers made to him by Phi¬ 
lip, 351. Charges brought against 
him, V 38 Petitions the bouse 
of lords, 40. His answer to the 
charges brought against him, 44. 

Bristol, surrender of, vi. lO. 

Britain, first inhabitants, i. 11. In¬ 
vasion of, by Julius (wsar, 13. 
Roman government in, 22. la?- 
gendary hlstoiy of, 27- Intro¬ 
duction of Christianity into, 32 

British islands, scjiaration of, from 
the Roman community, lit 25. 

Broet,one n( the first Jesuits, il S53. 

firoghill, lorA vi 143^ 

Bromley, sir Henry, iv. 28. 

Brook, death of, v. 323. 

Brooke, Elizabeth, li 376 

Brown, sir Anthony, ii 265. 

Bruce, Koliert, lays claim to the 
crown of Scotland, i. 257. Coro¬ 
nation of, at Scone. 263. 

Bruce, Edward, iv, 168. 

Brunnenbury, battle of. i. 50. 

Brunswick, prince of, heroism of, 
X. 346 Takes the command at 
Slade; drives the French out of 
Hanover, 358. His success at 
Minden, 371. Campaign Of 1760, 
376. 


Bryan, sir Francis, ii. 165. 

Buchet, sir Nicholas, the French 
admiral, i. 2lM. 

Buckingham, duke of, il, Re¬ 
volt of, 61. Execution oT 68. 

Buckingham, duke of (fidward 
Staflbrd), execution of. li. 184. 

Buckingham,duke of (Vittiers), his 
profllgaoiet, iv. 295. His quarrel 
with Olivares, 344. The uile uf 
duke of, confbnred on Him, 945. 
Uis nO|mhcrity, 354. Cherges 
brought agaitMt him by the Spa. 
nith ambamwlors, 986. Hts em- 
tMMMy to tbelfrencb court, v. 8. 
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Attark orthe commimi up<on hlni» 

II. mtiwtun to Uie liague, 
17. Henc^wod attack* cm, £K2. 
1 ini^pachmcitt of, Hi* d<>« 
fcuctt, TiS, Hi* expedition to ttie 
l*ie of 73. Hi* ikilure and 
retreat, ?£»• Iteiiewed cliarpea 
aaair.*t liim, KU AMtoaatnatioa 
of, 105. Character of, 107. 

Bucktrt^haiu, duke of, ditarace 
of, vii, 57. Kertoration of, to 
c»>urt favour, 61. i'harge* brought 
again«t him, l:jS. H«a «)ieech on 
the queiiUon whether a prorr^ra* 
tion of htXecti rncHith* wa* not in 
eftl'Ct a dtMoiution, tSt. Com* 
mittal of, to the Tower, 16B. Xi* 
iH'ratioo ofl 173. 

Burbage, i, 6^ 

Burdott, Tboma*, exeruUon of, il. 

45. 

Buren, count, lii. £03. 

Bnrgb, Hubert de, af»)«ointedregent 
during the minority of Henry 

III. . I* 226, Apiminted prime 
nuiu«ler on the king obtaining 
In* majority, HlfS. C^tadatiun 
and retirement of, $230, 

Burgh, air John, v. IflL 

Barguniiiana, i 30. 

Burgundy, duke of, alienation of. 
from the Lngliah party, 375. Con> 
oluile* a aciMrate peace with 
France, 37G. 

Burleigh, lord, hi* letter to lord 
Shrewtburv, ill. 2<UI. Hiapedtey 
With n^ard to IVaoce and ajuun, 
246. Hia death, iv. Gd. Hi* 
character, Gl. 

Burnet, biahop, bia conversation 
«ith thepnncea* of Orange, viii 
104. Puoilabea hta *' Enquiry,*' 
164 Froachca the jmnpowder 
treaaoo aemuin, 3d0l Oeath of, 
X. 19‘ 

Bnrtoo, lUr John, viU. t4j). 

Byng,4’ir Oeorge, admiral, ix.flG. 
I* aent with a deet to the Medi- 
terrafiean. x. 76. H'la victory 
over the 8paniarda,77. Hi* de* 
lent at Minorca, I* placed 
under an arrest, 3119. Hi* trial, 
SSi. Hia exeewtion, 333. Re. 
View of the proccediwt agaloat 
him, m 

Byron, •!« John, v. 8Kl 


C, 

Cal}al,tlie,vU. ttl Bt iu lt iBititti dl 
131. 

Cabot, Rcliiwlian,voy«guof a loi. 
Cade, deck, maurrecOoii oC il 12. 
MMmiMknof, 14. 
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Cadli. capture of by the EhgUsh, 
iv. 47. Kxiie(iittonaga>n*t,v. 17. 

Canwr, Julliu, lnva»lou of Britam 
by, 1. Ifi. 

Calais, siege of, i. 3O0. Retaken 
bv Che French, li. 340. 

Calamy, apfioiiited chaplain to 
Charles 11vl. 322. 

Caligutn 1 t\ 

Cul%iii, John, hi* doctrine, II. 143. 

Calvinitm, progrewof, on the Con. 
tinent. m. IHH 

Cambray, levRue of, ti. 113. 

Cambridge, o«lvcr»ity of, resUta 
the dispensing (luwei of James I!.« 
vili. 74. 

Cameron, vll. ,302. 

Cameron, Ur., exccutSoa of, x. 

Campbells, the. vi. 7. 

Cantpeggiu, cardinal, appointed on 
liie iiapai coMimiwilon to try the 
TalidJly of Henry VIII.’* mar. 
riage, li. 162. Hi* expedient for 
pruUinging the tuit Wfbre the 
l«rgale c<iUrt, 163. 

Campion, the je»uit, Ui. £HB. Futu 
li«he* hi* *' len Ucaaon* In dc> 
tence ol ihe Church of R<inie." 
Shd Execution oi him and his 
accompUces. 

CaiiadK, conquest of, by the British 
troops, X. 379 

Canute,iwcesslon oC 1. 61. Cha» 
racter and death of 62. 

Cupel, lord, executiun oC vii. 137. 

Cafiet. Hugh, i. 64. 

C'aractacu*, i. 16. 

Cardan, Jerome, an Italian (iliyd* 
cun celebrated Iti thu history of 
matheinatioitl science, li. £7!. 
ForeielhiUie horoscope (rf Edward 
VI.. 278. 

Cordemus, den Alonso, vB. 162. 

t’orew, idr Feter, revedt <»f, 11,301. 

Carew, sir Oeorge, iv. St 136. 

Carew, s4r Nicholaa, vU. 237. 

Cargill, vii, 302. 

C^arnal^ lady, v. fitiB, 

Caries, don, prince of A«tu||sa, 
Jits character, ill 33. His dellh, 
37, 

Carloviti, peace of. lx. 32. 

Carlton, sir lludhy, Iv. i24t 11 m 
vemaritahle speech, r. $|. 

Came. «tr Edward, iik 2t The 
M^presentatiTcof EllsidmClietUie 
court of Kotiue. 23 

Caroline, <|ueeQ, her esMtlltleitee in 
Wal^o^. X. 144 It hrit raaefti 
during the absemee at the king, 
JJSO. tiet dfeath, S34 tht elta.- 
racter and viftnea, 238, 

Carondetot, dan Franeia, SmuiMi 
secr^ry of legation, Iv. 307. 

0 0 2 
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CjuTf tir Robi^rt, created rUcount 
Rochester, W. 223. j vi. 8U> 

Carte, his rent arks on the state of 
the peerage, v. 231. * 

Cartcretf sir George, vil. 81. 

Carteret, lord, hia intrigues against 
Walpole, X. 12f>. Ap|>ointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, 127. Is 
appointed foreign secretar), 265 
Undertakes an crobaHcy to the 
Itates-genernl, 270. Created earl 
of Grenvdie, and resigns his ai*- 
pointment, 272. 

Cartismandua, i. 16. 

Cartwright, professor of theology 
at Cambridge, lu. 162 i 

Casauboii, Isaac, C>enevese pre¬ 
bendary of Canterbury and 
Westminster, iii. 94. 

Casimir, ni. 268. 

CassaliB, an Italian agent, sent by 
Henry VU1. to Home, to sue lor 
a divorce, ii. 154 

Cause, Du, admiral, lx 158. 

Cassirelaunus, L 13. 

Castlemain, lady, vii. 15 

CasUematne, lord, bis embassy to 
Rome, vm. 53. 

Castelnau, III. 26, 

Catalans, th^ ix. 300. 

Catherine of Russia, death of, x. 
137. 

Catherine, daughter n1 Chailes the 
Simple, her marriage with Henry 
V., i. 3b6. 

Catherine of Aragon, her mar¬ 
riage with Arthur, prince of 
Wales, li. !7. Her address to 
the king during the proecodings 
against her in the legatiue court, 
164. l>eath of, 190. 

Catherine de' Medici, her interview 
with the queen of Spain at Bay. 
onne, Iii. 194. Her participa¬ 
tion in the inasaacre of St Bar¬ 
tholomew, 225. 

Catherine Howard, her marriage 
with Henry VUl., ii. 226. Ex. 
eeution of, 230. 

Catherine Farr, her roarriaga with 
HeniyVIlL, it 2^. Her mar- 
niu|e to lord Dudley, 255. Her 
detih, 256. 

Catherine, queen of Charles II., 
her marriage, vii. 17. Acouaed 
of the popish plot, 213. 

Catinei, marthaJ, ix. 13. 

Cats, sent as envoy to Eni^d by 
the ttaiet, vi 165. 

Cavagite, execution of, IB* H5. 

Oeeti, sir WiRiani, lit 2. Hli 
Idani of rofonn, S. Hia advice 
to queen Ellaabkli on the SooU 
tlah aflklrs, 4y5, 


Cecil, sir Robert, it. 32. Intrigues 
of, 115. 

Celestine II, pope, i. 183. 

Celestins, heresy of, L 22. 

Cerdic, 1. 31. 

Chailh, M. de, iii. 233. 

Chaillot nuns, the, viit. 241. 

Chalgrove, the l)attle qf, v. 328. 

Chamber, Star, atrocities of, v. 
109. 

Chamberlayne, sir Roger, execu¬ 
tion ot with lour other gontle- 
mtvi of the duke ot Gioucester's, 
ii. 9. 

Chancellor, Richard, lii. 171. 

Chandos, lord, i. 

Charles XII of Sweden, death of, 
X. 72. 

Charles V., emperor of Germany, 
a 115. Dealh of, 340. 

Charles the Simple, death of, i. 
3(iW. 


Charles IX. of France, iii. 212 
His atrocities, 2i3. His cha. 
racier ; his plot against the Hu¬ 
guenots, 221. Hia death, 250. 

Charles 1., his visit to S{Min, iv. 
333. His reception at the court 
of Spain, 338. I'erms of his mar¬ 
riage treaty settled, ^H1 lie- 
turns to England, .‘>47 His letter 
to the duke of Ruckingliam, ,370. 
Accc^slon of, V 1 Marriage of, 
2. Concludes a treaty oflfi^nsive 
and defensive with the staies- 

? cneral, 16. Coronation of, 25. 

{is answer to the address ot the 
commons conrcrniiig Burking, 
ham. Si. His letter to the 


speaker, demanding an imme- 
mate supply, 56. Quarrels be¬ 
tween him and the queen, 61. 
His arbitrary measures of hnance, 
66. His sp^h on the 0|>ening 
of parliament, 81. His manora- 
ble speech on the tonnage and 
poundage bill, lUO. Governs by 
prerogative, 121. Mis chief eoun- 
•eilors, 122. His extraordinary 
conduct towards the imprisoned 
commoneri, 130. Concludes a 
peace with fbreign powers, 136. 
Coronation of, at Edinburgh, v. 
244. Ills foreign equipments, 163, 
Attempts the restoration of hu 
sister, and the electorat foimly, 
1&5. Marches agtinst the SooU, 
.188. Measures resorted to by 
h tm to jprovide money, 214. Or- 
ganisation and disc»j>nn« bf his 
troops, 215. Opens the tcuig par- 
Bament in pentm, 2^» His 
imoeeh on the trial of lord Straf- 
foedf 258. Visits Sootiand, 214. 



Condufl^ a with the 

iKuta, ^4. Koturn nf, to 
don, Tht* remountriincis 

pn^nted to him, Hit* 

oharget agauibt the tire mt>m- 
her«, !IX7. Hi* vain endea¬ 
vour* to get (KMvwiKum of Ilutt, 
SP*). lli» complaint to parha- 
meiit on hi* oxeluauni from 
Hull, ^KjO imtUim coininiMion* 
of array, .«>•. Hi* army, 315. 
Ill* fligJil alter the battle of 
Niuchy, 3^19, lit* private cor- 
re*fK»ndence captureit and ma<ie 
public, VI \. Ill* rever*t^ and 
otMtinacy, 3. Move* with hi* 
whole force against the Scotch 
army belore Ilerefoiti, 10. . Hu 
intrigue*, 18. Hi* overture* to 
the iiKie|)en(lcnt», ill. lit* flight 
from Sciitland in disguise, 

His reception by the .Sci>tch 
army, ^ Hi* letter to the 

; iueen, M Hi* controversy vrith 
IcndcTson, 31. itefbfte* to uke 
the covenant, 3^. The Scot# de¬ 


liver him up to the Koeluh, li:/, 
tl<« capture by cornet Joyce, 53, 
Hi* interview with hi* chtidren, 
0 '.i, H)« iliglit ^oiQ Hampton 

Court to the lale of Wight, 83.. 
Sign* a secret treaty with the 
Scots, H8, Petition* for the re¬ 
storation of his power and ho¬ 
nour*, 94. liemovini to Hurst 
Ca«Ue, IbK. Capiut charge* 
brought agaimt him, 118. Hi« 
aenlence, Pil Hw last interview 
with hi* cliiidreifi, ItSi. Kxeciu 
tioii of, 1&>. Hi* character, lil7. 

Charles 11., birth of, v. lil. Pro* 
cUmation of, in S<‘otlaiKl, vi. Hd. 
Escatva of, to France;^ .54. Coro¬ 
nation of, at Sgoimc, Eecei ve* 

a deputation f^om the conreiitioti 

K rliament at llreda, 315, Hi* 
tdmg and mtry into London, 
3IH. ApiHiinta hi* privy council 
and great olKoer* m state, 

His notion* of religit»t,347- Hts 
speech on the openina of par. 
haincniv relative to hu mam- 
age* C^n* a oegoCiatioei 
with Luuii XIV. for aecret sup- 
pUe«, 8. His marriaigre with Ci- 
Iherine of Portugal, 17- Prodi- 
gacT of bis cott^ Hi* de¬ 
claration of indulgasieft, tP. His 
•ecret money ueafcywMh France, 
78- Shuts up the eaebequm-, 
100. Hill negotiatioiia with the 
•tateit>gnneraL 154. His baae- 
mmu Ids. Hie mcmc money 
tiwii^ with Batrlliiiih tS7. Hw 


X. ii89 

trcacbcrmis intrigue with Louis 
\U., VM, Makes advances to 
the Dutch, ami torm* an otthnsive 
and defensive alliance with Sausin, 

s Hi* lor mat drtiuit or hi* 

marriage with Moiimnuth's mn- 
tiler, 'il'S. Kis answer tu the 
aihtres* of the Cuniinon* for tia- 
nuhing ** the most consulorahie 
INipittt,'* iiT7 Ojxm* the (larUa- 
rnent at Oafnrd, ifH^. Conclude* 
a now money ticaty with Loui* 
XIV,, .301. Hilt appeamnee at 
the c^mgrtw* of the Pyren««*,3ii.'j. 
HcMtur cs the comittiUee cf e«iate*, 
and invp'da them with the go- 
vcrnniciit of ScutUmI, .35.1. Iti* 
in and curious aiivicv to judge 
eifrii**, 35 j. Hi* Uhiwi*, 37.5, 
Hi* religion, .'177. Hi* death, 
.’fTS. Hi* cbarai ter, 3y!l. 

Charles U of Spam, ik. 101 Hi* 
dc.ath and will, 114 

Charles XI . nl Sweden^ ix, 71. 

Charie* XJl. of Swodeti, ix. 203. 
ikr.'ith of, X. 

Charlton, sir Joo, elected spealirr. 
vii. 118. 

Cbitcau-Catubrcsii, treaty of, iiL 
i’l. 

Charpontler, ill. ill5. 

Chateaubriand, M, dc, iiL 233. 

Chatillon, battle of, L 377. 

Cheke, sir John, one of tfie restorers 
ofrlasAtcal literature in LngUnd, 
u. 275. 

Cbrivciaii, prlnco of Itrunswndt, iv 

.m. 

</hristophefSon, bi*h«^ of Chlchra- 
ter, it. 3Sdt 

Church, Cbrirtian, the firogires* of 
ecilesittstiCat inrtutMu-e in, i. 44, 
Origin of tlnncttl celilaM’y, 4s>, 
Dei^ftetacy of th# clergy, 47. 
Itutuutina of timtiaslk ordi'r*; 
priRiiUve hermits, 49. Settle- 
inmit of the national eburob, v). 
.333, 

ChnrrhtU, admiral, IK, 1.91. 

Chute, Chaknier, elected s^nisker^ 

Vi. m. 

Clanncarde, earl of, Iv. HI. 

Clareivee- duke of, hi* quarrtd 
With hi* brother Edward IV., li. 
45. Frivato eii«cutk»s of, in the 
Taw«!r« 4d. 

Clare, kiiid, v. 2(L ^ 

Clarenckwi, lord, vii, S, 
brought agaiiwt biiw» 
clintug power of, Sf7^ Abortive 
inwWtehliieot ofi 3L liupaat^* 
merit of, 64. £»}]» of, (tk. Hie 
eoaraeler, AS. 

Chatwotthg, idr Johti^ vi 83. 

ec $ 
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Claudlut, hi* expedition againit 
Britain, i. 15. 

Claypole. lady, vl. S5S. 

Clement VIL, pope, ii. 137.157. 
Clement, Gregory, vi. 344. 

Clerke, air John, ii. 383. 

Clereland, duchess of, vii. SIA. 
Clifford, lord, the Shepherd, ro* 
mantle story of, ii. 46. 

Cliflbfd, sir R., sent to Flanders to 
ascertain the history of War- 
beefc, ii. 77 . 

Clifford, lord, vii. 82. Made lord 
treasurer, 117. Uesignii the trea. 
surer's stafl^ and refuses the test 
act, 126. 

Cloister-Seven, convention of, x. 
346. Secret history of, 348. vio¬ 
lated by England, 35.3. 
Cobhani,Ellinor, i. 375. 

Cobham, sir H., iii. 2rK). 

Cobham, lord, trial of, iv. 171. 
Cocks, William, fv, 8. 

Codurl of Genoa, ii. SSS. 

Coke, sir Edwani, elected speaker, 
iv. 87. Disgrace of, 262. Ketnw 
spect of his conduct, 263. His 
dismissal ; enmity between him 
and Bacon, 269. Cnimnitted to 
the Tower, 320.; v. 83, : viii. 56. 
Colbert, minister of Louis XIV., 
vli. a 

Colchester, lord, desertion of, from 
James 11., viii, 172. 

Coleman, secretary to the duchess 
of York, Vli. 303, Execution of, 

Coligny, admiral, H. 338. His in¬ 
terview with Charles IX., iii. 
2ia Assassination of 225. 
Culloden, battle of, x. 279. 

Cologne, congress of, vli 157. 
Ctdlcge, Stephen, vii. 295. Exe- 
cuuon of, 297* 

Colotina, d(Hi Cwlo, Spanish am¬ 
bassador, iv. 342. 

Cdiumbus, birth of, i. 979. 

Comlteg, Robert de, L 103. 
Comines, PbiUpde, hit character of 
the English institutions, ii. 6 a 
Commendone, his secret mnbassv 
from Home, ii. 297. 
Commonwealth, vi isa Fall of, 
Sll. Character of, 312. 
Comnenus, Isaac, governor of Cy- 
(Otit, i. 181. 

Compton, lady, tv. 861. 

Comj^n, bishop of London, vii. 
155. Case of, viii. 69. Death of. 


u.m 

Com^^, coland, desertion of, viii. 

Compton, Mr. fipmioer, cbeeen 
moskcr.x.?. His InBuenoe wIlB 
deofge tL, Id*. 


Conan, 1.25. 

Condd, prince of, vii 113. 

Conflans, Mons, beaten by sir E^. 
ward Hawke, off the French 
coast, X. 363. 

Constable, Robert, ill. 188. Trea. 

cbery or, 139. ' 

Conway, lord, v. 8 . Charges brought 
against him, 41. 219. 

Cony, (ieorge, his case, vL267. 
Cook, sir Thomas, governor of the 
East India company, tx. 46. 
Cooke, secretary, v. 8 . His speech, 
117. 

Cooiier, sir Anthony Ashley, vi. 
81.827. 

Coote, sir Charles, vi. 157> 352. 
Copley, lieutenant governor of 
Hull, vill. 190. 

Copsedy Bridge, battle of, v. 339. 
Corbet, sir John, v. 76. Execution 
of, Vli. 21. 

Curilova, iv. 326, 

Cornbury, lord, desertion of, flrom 
James II., viii 172. 

Cornwallis, sir Thomas, ii, 307. 
Corunna, si»e of, iv. 17. 

Cotton, sir Robert, v. 80. 
Cottingtoi), sir Francis, iv. 334. 
Councils, cabinet, first hckl, v. 216. 
Courtin, the Ffbnch agent, vii. 
173. 

Courtenay, Edward, earl of Devon¬ 
shire, ti. 295. 

Courtenay, sir William, il. 337. 
Courtenay, marquis of Exeter, 
execution of, li 329. 

** Covenant,’* the, and the institutea 
of the commonwealth, publicly 
burned, vii, 6 . 

Coventry, lord kewer, v. 27. Cha. 

racterof, 122 . iJkfath ot, 200 . 
Coventry, sir John, vii. 89. The 
Coventry act, 90, 

Cowell,Dr.,“ Coweirs Interpreter,** 
Iv. 211. 

Cowper, lord, lx. 183. Made cba»- 
oeflor of England, 910. 
Craflsman. extract from, x. 155, 
Information filed againat Frank¬ 
lin, the publiaber of, 176 
Cranfield. air Lionel, iv. 32B. 

Crdg, John, ill. 92. 

Cmmner, doctor 'J'bomaa, his early 
hfe, I 1 .I 6 I. Raised to the uchi- 
OPlaeopal see of Canterbury, 162. 
rronouncea the marrU|^ be¬ 
tween Henry VIII. and Cathe¬ 
rine void, 169. Fronouncea Anne 
Bdnn’a manriage with Henry 
VllL null, IM. Penecutioft of 
Uie Flemish aecls under hie di- 
recciona, 272. Hit proposed re- 
IwnDation of the canon law, 2 M, 
ItopriMaaent q 4 ifi the l^er. 
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S 9 I. Hb rccanutioiit SSS* Hif 
death, m 

Crecy, Iwttla of^ i. 998. 

Cro^ui, manhat, vii. Ifil. 

Crenr, »ir Randolph, v, G?* 

Crew, lord, r. 

Crewe, vir Itmuiaf. Jv. flSd 

Croke| recorder of Londoo, elected 
epeaker, iv. ISO. 

Crompton, doctor, ir, Ifii. 

Croiuwell, Thoma*, it. {64. Ad- 
minbtraCion of 17S. Appointed 
the k(Ug*ii vic«^rent in 
a«Ucal innuers, SOO. Attainder 
of, SS7. Bxocutiou of, 

Cromwell, Otiwr, hbcharge ataiuet 
Maochettier, v HU an¬ 

nouncement of the lelf-denving 
ordiiiance,dGU HuaucccMatulop 
Bridge, dfj4. Appotnterl heute* 
nant-gemeral of the cavalry, 365. 
Oiwos a aeorec negotiation with 
Cnariet {,, vi, h{. tfU duplicity, 
74 Man'hea against Hamifton,!At 
Impeachment of, tOS. Appt^nted 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, 140. 
HU expcilitioii to Ireland, 141. 
Crtieltiet eaercMed hv him, Ufi. 
Commauda an c^wditlon againat 
Scoilatitl, 14H. Eataiee voted to 
him, lii5. HU couveraation with 
Whitelocfce in Sc, Jamea’a Park, 
175. Diacolvea the Jong parlia¬ 
ment, 177. Saorn lord protector. 
1K7. Hif authority eitidiluhea 
in Ireland and S^land. IPI. 
HU treaty with Ihe United Pro* 
vincea, 194. Hu life threatened 
fay a royalUtconai^racy, iPi. HU 
a|)eech on the opmltig of hU flrat 
parUattieiit aa prot^or, 190. 
Aliruplly dtaaolvef the parlia- 
nent, 805. Appolota makir- 
geiierda of tnlUtia, 906. Con- 
otudM a treaty with France, 81A 
Hia treatment of the diauardcd 
repuliRcafka, 815. OMmttton of 
the ofteert to him, 887, Rehuei 
the title of king, 8^ Hu treaty 
with Fraime 834. Hii 

hoiue of lorda, 935. Hu apeech 
on dUaolving hU tail parliainent, 
840. HU Uit lltnCM, 851. HU 
death and cbanctar, 855. HU 
interment, 965. 

CroiDweU, Richaod, auccetdi to the 
protectorate, vl. 967. Hia chief 
councilkni, 965. Formal abdka* 
tiottpr, S79. 

Crooiiretl, Henry, eau of the pro* 
tecdor, ei 198. BaHrot into prU 
vale RiSe, 879, 

CioiBWea, Haim POatUtt af tba 

avotaimH^^ 

Cram* m Baharl, tv. 91. 


Cvffh, aeeretarytotheearloffimei, 

Iv. ho. 

CruMdea,commencement of. i. 110. 

Sketch of the ayatem whum gave 
« birth tp, 174. 

Crux, tUnui, ill. 341. Death of,iv. 

8, 

CuoUi^tatid, duke of. commauda 
at ine tutUe oi ('uHoden, a. VTit 
Take# the held in ^ndcra 
agatnat marahal Saae, £81. Ap- 

K nntfd to the coiumaud of the 
rcea In Hanover, 345. HU aL. 
teriiate aucoeaact and defeat, 346. 
Signs an inelonoua treaty, aur- 
reiidcring Hanover, 347. Ro 
aigtialn dlaguat all hU employ- 
nenta and command, 349. 
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Deere, lord, vl. H. 

Ilacus, laionard, hi. 139. 

Danhy, earl of, vU. 181. Hade lord 
tiraaurer, 1^. HU dnancial ad- 
vniniilration, 145. An Itnpeaeii- 
ttitsni exhibited agolnat him, 1411. 
liitroduoiM two failta againat mi. 
pery into the lorda, ItiSi. rtU 
Utter to Muntague, 185. Im. 
peachment uf, vSi. Hit defetiev^ 
8S3. Cuuimitied to the Tower, 
838. Qiteationed validity of the 
king's pardon, 8311. Uibaratlon 
of. 356. 

Danea and Saauma, maaaacre of, i. 

m. 

DangerfieUl, vil. 851. 

Dare, hia cane, vii. 963. 

Darnel, air Thomaa, v. 76. 

Darnley, lord, ill. 64. 

Dartmouth, lord, viii.45. Attcwtpta 
made to convert him, 88. Coaii^ 
nwnda tlm BnglUh 6iUt, 163^ Hia 
•ufamUaion to the fwinea of 
Orange, 860. 

Daahwood, air Tbomai. vtil. 869. 

Dale, the Eogtiab amhaaaadof at 
ParU,Hi.859. 

Dalton, lii. 880. 

David, king of ScoiUmd. 1.1.35. 

DaviiL prince of Walea, 1. 953. 
Maoie priaonct by likiward 1., and 
ooftaigned to the horrid puhlidu 
meut afterwarda Mpoiiktad fbr 
high tteaaoti, 954. 

Davlce, lady, v. 153. 

Daviea, Hary, vii. 78.* 

Davila^ Iti, m. 

Daria, JcAid, hie voyiife of dlitw* 
very. 111. 179. 

Davii, aU Mm Iv. 90* 817. 

DavUoii, id. 8^. 

0 0 4 
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Dean* admiralt death of, vi. igo. 
Declaration (»f Rlghta,** extract 
froTiK vlii. 30S. 

De ta Ifuc, ix. GB, 

Delaval, admiral, ix. 23. 

Delawar, lord, iv. 208. 
l)e la Pole, i. .m 325. 
Derwentwater, earl, his Imni^ch- 
mcut and trial, x. kH, Exertion, 
29. 


Dee Ardretfl, his cruelties during 
the religious wars, in. i9i. 

Desborough, lord, presents *' a re- 
presentation and fietition *' from 
the othcers, vii. 281, 

Despencer, Hugh dc, 1. 279. 

I)e Thou, 111 . 9«it. 

Deitiiigen, battle of, x. 271. 

De Vere, i 323. Hts death, 325. 

De Witt, John, vii 8. M^acre 
of, 111, 

Diana of Porteui, iii. 229 

Digby, oarl of Uri^tol, negotiates a 
maniagebetween prince Charles 
and the infanta, iv. 327. His 
speech in defence of prelacy, v. 
2/0. Unfortunate expedition of, 
vi. 13. 

Diggcs, sir Dudley, iv. 320.; v. 49. 

Diftienters, flrst movement in fa. 
vour of, X. 79L Their disabilities, 
80. 


D tdtleridge, }uitee, v. 78. 

Dolben, viii. 27^ 

l>omimB,Aiitoniode, archbishop of 
^lalatro, Iv. 283. 

Doimtian, 1 .19. 

Dorislaus, assassination of, vi. 140. 

Dorset, lord treasurer, death and 
character of, iv. 210, 

Dnrt, synod of, iv, 292. 

Dover, treaty of, vii. 85. 

Dover, lord, viii, 198, 

Downing, the English ambassador 
at the Hague, vii. 33. Sent as 
ambassador to Holland, 94. 

Downs, battle of the, vi. 245. 

Douay, siege of, ix, 250. 

Doughty, Mr. Thomas, execution 
of, IX. 183. 

Drake, sir Francis, bis voyage 
round the World, ill. )83. Hia 
naval sucoesses, 338. Appointed 
to command an expetluicm to 
l^rtugah iv. 17 45. 

Drogheda, storming of, Iqr Crom¬ 
well, VI. 14fl. 

Drury, sir Drue, ill. 303. 

Dudley, convictioii and exeeutioo 
of,ii. 111. 

Dudley, lord GuilAnd, hla manrlage 
with lady iaoe Orey, ii. 28a 
Exiecutioni of, 305. 

Dudley, lord Ediertt tt. 3381 1 dh 
38. 


Dudley, lord Henry, ii. .339. 
Dunliar, the battle of, vi. 149. 
Dunbar, Mrs , founder of the sect 
called the esseiitiahsts, m. 168. 
Dunbarton, lord, vii. £61. 

Dundee, viscount, vnu 327. 
Dunkirk, siege of, vi £44. 
Duplossis, Mornay, iii. SH6. 
Durand, the papal legate, i. 207. 
Dutch and Spanish truce, iv. 205. 
Duzehn, i. 380 

Dyokvelt, his mission, vili. 112. 
Dyrolliiske, his mission to queen 
Eluabetb, iv. 53. 


£. 

Earl, sir Walter, v. 1(1 

East India comfiany, iv. 78. Attack 
uptiii, X. IfK). 

Eboli, the prince, ili. 201. 

Edgar, accession of, i, 54. His 
marriage with Elfrida ; tragical 
cirrumslances attending it; his 
death, ,56. 

Edgar,Atheling, i. 104. IDS. 

Edgeliill, the battle ot, v. 316, 

Edinburgh, concludes a treaty with 
England and France, in. 42. 

Editha, her marriage with Lkiward 
the I outessor, i, (>5. Is repudiated 
and impnsune<l,b7, 

Etimonds sir Thomas, iv.79. 

Edmund, rhe Elder, i. ,51. 

Edmund Ironside, his short reign 
and death, 1. 61, 

Edred, i. 51. 

Edward, the Elder, 1. 49. 

Edward, sou ot Ethclred, his ac¬ 
cession, i. 68. Uis death. 68. His 
character, f9. 

Edward I., accession of, i. 247. 
Brief outline ot bw policy towards 
Scotland, £56. His death, 263. 
His character, 2i*4. State of 
parliamentary power during his 
reign, 265. State of the English 
language during his reign,27& 

Edward IE, accession of, i.27n, 
ConSrms the Magna Charta, 278. 
Is de|»o^ed by the iiarliament as 
incapable of governing, 2 k 5. U 
murdered at Berkeley Castle, 286. 

Edward HE, accession of, E 286. 
Attempts to restore the bouaeof 
Batiol to the throne of Scotland, 
296. Assumes the title of Jttag of 
France, 293. Defeats the Firench 
Eing in the battle of 298. 
Enters into a truce with t^raiwe, 
301. Uts death, 310. Dbaracter 
of his reign, 31E 

EdwaKl IVT, acocssiiMi M. 31* 
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If is eoronatioii, Hit mar- 
nsge wicli OixsbeCh Woodrilk^ 
39. Obtains a final atid complete 
victoiy over the Lancastrians at 
the battle of Teis kettliury, 4:1. His 
death, 4b. State of court parties 
at his death, 51. 

Edward V., accession of, li. SO. 
Murder of, 55. 

Edward VI.. accession of, ii Si7. 
Progress of the Tefomiatimi 
during his reign, Wil. Hrmovei 
from VTampton Court to Windsor, 
S(id. Hts reluctance to sign the 
a'arrant fur (he exettutmn r>t Juan 
of KenL ‘fJ.}. Apiannts lady Jane 
Grey his successor, liHh. Mis 
death and (’haractt»t, 4x5. 

Eiiward the Hlatk Prince, his 
bravery at the battle ol Crecy, 

1 SKth His death, 310. 

Inward Plantagenet, ii. 74. Hu 
execution, h7. 

Edward, prince of Wales, killed in 
the battle of Tewkosbury, ii. i3 

Edwin. I 54. 

Ketwy, king of Ceorla, i 61. 

I^gber^, king of Wewex, i. 54. Hia 
death, Xt. 

Eger ton, sir 'I’honia*, iv, 55. 

EgertoOfCharn'Ctlor, Iv. ^6 

Egniont, cuunr, tii 

Eleanor, diu‘he»« of Auuitainc, her 
dissolute character, 1.138. 

Eleanor, ijueeii vt Henry 11., 1. 
170. 

Eleanor of CastUe* her in«rria|{c 
with the prmce &iward, i. I'Si, 

Elfric, earl of Mercia, i 5H 

Ellrula, tier marriage with Edgar, 
tragical clrcuaifttabooi attending 
It, I. 56 

Elgiva, barbarous mtirder of, t. iSS. 

Eluior, Cobbam, accused of aorcery, 
ii. 5. 

Eluabcth of York, her marriaft 
witli Henry VIE, U. 7E 

Eliaabeth. the piincesa, accomt^ 
nies Mary to London, 11* 1^. 
Anecdote of, 2U4 DUBculty of 
her position, 495. Arrested, and 
roiQtnUted to the Tower, N17. 
iteiDovcd to Woodstock, 510. 
Her interview with her sitter 
Mary, is transferred to Hatfield, 
316. Her aceeasitm, iU. 1. Her 
character, 4. fteti^niktion and 
declaration of her title. 6. Her 
final hrcacli with the set of 
Rome, US. Her dispates with 
Mary, oticen of Scotland, 4& 
Her poticy with regard to Soot. 
]aniL59. Her leftm^ to the queen 
of ficxxUi^ $8, Eeiigioiis mea. 
wMofyUnC Is mteemmtifalfcatod 
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by pope tHui V., 135. Expostu¬ 
lates with Norftdk on ills firo* 
posed marriage with Mary, queen 
of Scots, 145. Her inmage to the 
house of comtiions 011 the pro. 
posed measures for church re> 
torm. 157. IXuiial of her title 
mtMe high treason, 161, Statute 
against papal, theotogical. and 
lA^litlcal (larticii during her reign, 
j66. Anecdotes of, 171. Her 
visit to Kenilworth, 174- Her 
visit to sir Thomas Gresham, 173. 
Sliirit of maritime diM'm ery at 
this (tenod. 175. Her first inter¬ 
course with KuMla, i?7' Pira¬ 
tical expeilitions during herreign, 
180. Takes a dfM;iftive part in the 
commotion of ICurofie, 1M4. Her 
interference in support of her 
felUiw religionists during the re¬ 
ligious persecutions on the coo. 
tinenE Ififi. Cruicludes a defen¬ 
sive and offensive alliance with 
the states general, SIO. (yonciudea 
a defensive treaty with France, 
£39. Her foreign Ixilicy, £45. 
Her reply to the duke uf Aleri* 
coil on his propusing to visit her, 
£49. Her conduct during the 
war in the Low Countries, £57. 
Concludes a treaty with the 
state«, £67. tier frevertty against 
the Roman catholics and the pu. 
ritana, £8A Her luirigues in 
ScyOtland against Mary, queen of 
hcots, 364. Lleclines the sova- 
relgnty of the Low Countries, 
S3& Her address to the army at 
I'llbu^, 343 Coiiciudfni a treaty 
with Henry IV, of France, Iv 
£4. Withdraws her forcra from 
F>aiice. 39. Her capricious con¬ 
duct towards Essex. 76 Her last 
parliament, 119 Her so'^ret ne- 

S otiatlcm with Franm*. Liu Her 
eclining health, J4t. Her death 
and character, 145. 

Bliaabeth, princews, daughter of 
James 1., tv, £36, 

Elliot, sir John, v. 33. Imprison., 
meot of, 76. HU eioquent con. 
sure of the government on its 
foreign and domestic polrcy, pA 
H>s&ath,£r}L 
Elmos, fUchaej, iii. 176. 

Emma of Normaiidy, i. 59. 

Empami, it. 105 Conviction and 
exeeutkm of, IIL 
Erasmui, his k’Uers, ii. 13A HU 
death, 146- 

Erie, kiiqt^ Korway, i- 
Eric, king of Sweden, Ui. £7. 
ErnHy, sir John, vil. £SR 
Essex, t^ eari 04 tv. £if, KU 
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challenge to governor VtUar«, 
AppoUttea to command an 
expedition againat Spam, 49. 
Appointed lord deputy of Ireland, 
65. lleturna to England, 73. His 
“ Apology/' iv. 82. Proceedings 
against niin, 83, Committed to 
tnc Tower, 9& Hlf trull, 98. 
His execuuon, 108. Hia chl^ac* 
ter, na 

Essex, the countess of, iv. S40. 

Essex, the earl of, commander of 
the parliamentarian army, v. 
314. Hii triuomhant return to 
l^ondon, 333. Hts ruinous and 
humiliating fate, 342. 

Essex, lord, committed to the 
Tower, vii. 320. Suicide of, 324. 

Estrades, D', the French amtuu- 
sador, vii. 9 . 

Estrees, cardinal d', viii. 47. 

Ethellleda, her character, i. 49. 

Ethelwoir, 1 .36. 

Ethelred, accession of, L 57. Death 
of, 61. 

Eugene, prince, lx. 154. 

Eure, colonel, vi. 95. 

Eustace, earl of Boulogne, 1.66. 

Eustace de Vescy, i. 214. 

Evertien, the Dutch vice-admiral, 
viL ICT. 

Evesham, the battle of, i. S37. 

Eure, colonel, vi. 107. 

Excise duties, unpopularity of, x, 
184. The first imposition of, 185. 

Exeter, Baldwin, earl of, revolt of, 
1. 135. 


F. 

Fagg, sir John, vii. 152. 

Fairfax, v. 32A 

Fairfax, sir 'rhomas, v. 361. Re¬ 
tires from public life, vl. 148. 
Falkland, lord, v, 271. Hii death, 
332. 

Farnese, Alexander, ill 336. 
Fauconberg, lord, vl 247. 

Faure, James, li. 355. 

Fay, Oodeman du, 1. 298. 
Fecxenham, abbot of Westminster, 
11. 505. 

Felton, John, v. 104. HU execu¬ 
tion, 110. 

F4n4km. La Methe, Ui. 241. Hia 
interview with queen HiaatMdthu 

m. 

Fenner, captain. Iv. 19. 

Feowlu, sir Jonn, lx. 73. Execu¬ 
tion or, 77. 

Ferdinand, king of Aragon, 11.117. 
Ferdinand t1, emperorTiv. 298. 
Ferdinand, kutg of Spain, daalb 


Feria, the duke of, lit 201. 

FetTalz, the French ambauador, 
lii. 255. 

Feudal system, character of the, i. 
115. 

Ferrers, lord, 11. 66 . 

Feversham, lord, his v atrocities, 
viii. 37. 

Field, Dr., bithop of LandafF, iv. 
310. 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, governor of 
Bristol, V. 324. 

Fifth-monarchy men, insurrection 
of, VI. 365. 

Finch, sir John, v. 82. Impeach¬ 
ment of, 241. 

Finch, SIT Heiieage, vi. 333. 
Findlater, lord, ix 297- 
Fireships, English, iv 9 . 

Fisher, bishop of Rochcbtcr, ii. 154. 
Fisher, captain,ix. 58. 

Fitzhu-ris, Edward, vu. 283. Exe¬ 
cution of, 295. 

FiU-Urse, Kcginald, one of the 
murderers of Becket, i. 164. 
Fitxwaltcr, Robert, i 215 
Fleet, the Dutch, Smyrna, attack 
on, vii. 100 . 

Fleetwood appointed lieutenant- 
general of Ireland, vi 17A 
Flemish wars, the, ill. 197. 

Fletcher of Saitowii, viii, 21 
Flodden Field, the battle of, iL 118. 
Floyde, Edward, his case, iv. 313w 
Foley, Mr. Paul, ix. 15. 

Forman, doctor, Iv. 251. 

Fortescue, sir John, ii. 34. His 
character of EngiUh institutions, 
68 . 

Foster, sir John, lit 140. 

Fox, John, the martyrologist, li. 

m 

Fox refuses to co-operate with the 
duke of Newcastle, x. 314. Suo- 
oeedt lUibmson as secretary of 
stale, 326. Resigns office, ^2. 
Appointed to the pay office, 343. 
Fox, George, iti. 133. His letter to 
queen £3 wabeth in behalf of the 
anabaptists, lii. 168. 

Fox, Stephen, vtl. 240. 

Francis 1 . of Prance^ H. 115. His 
meoUng with Henry Vlll. <hi 
the Field of the Cl^ of Gold, 
122 . 

FraneU IL, lii. 51. 

Frankton, Adam, i 254. 

Fraser^s mot, ix. 164. 

Frederic Barbarotsa, i. 119. 
Frederic, clt^ctor Palaa»k IV' 
202 . 

Fresno, marquis del, vii. I58 l 
F riend, sir John, execution of, ix. 
61. 

MaUbmt, Maitin, diacofen the 
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inlind tea called Hudaon’i bay, 
I'ii. im HU death, 37. 
FronUnu^ i. 17. 

FuUer'5 plot, lx. 15. 

Furatenburg, eleoior of Cologne, 
eiu. i3«. 


G. 


Oabor, Bethlcm, iv. $02. HU death, 

V l*iL 

Oalway, lord, ix, 178. 

Gardiner, bi*ht>p of Winoheater, 
11 . iJu cautioua i>oilcy, 

297. 

Ooicoyiie, sir William, i. 351. 

(rauU, the, i. 1. 

Gaultier, the abb^, ix 265. 

Gaunt, KlUabetli, trial and execu¬ 
tion of, vlii. 42. 

Gavestoii, Fierrc, i. 27$. Hit death, 
278. 

OeotfVey, earl of Anjou, i. 91. 

Geurfcc 1, ar-ocwiion of, x. 1. Jea¬ 
lousy or htf WHO, and cruelty, 2. 
timt levee of, 3 AppouiU a 
whig administration, 4. Coro- 
n.ition, &. hirst speech iu iiar- 
liumenU 7 Treamonable plota 
apainat him, 18. Adjourns hU 
flrst parliament, 18. Adulatory 
address to him, }% His good 
luck, 26. His visit to Hanover, 
.51. Hi« treatV with the duke of 
Orleans, 5ri. nwedish conspiracy 
against him; lus partial policy, 
54. His demand for increase 
supplies to carry on a war against 
Kweden. A5. Ilis reluctance to 
part with Walpole, 6L His ty¬ 
ranny in his family; quarrel with 
the i^Jnce of Wales, dS. }*lot to 
•ssassiaate the king, 70. Com¬ 
mences a war with Spain, 76. 
HU toleration of dUsenters, 79. 
Continued goodwill towards 
them. S4. Pays another vtsH to 
Hanover, 8& Keconcillation with 
the prince of Wsdes, and fresh 
visit to Germany, 9^ His re- 
trenchmenta, J13, Leaves Eng¬ 
land ^orsfiven months, 124. His 
sudden death, i$8. Beview of 
his reign and dhamoter, 1$9. 

George 11., hU accession, x. ML 
Hit firmness with the onMsitiun, 
lf7„ Disregard of WamoteS a4^ 
vice; visits Hanover. 150. Uia 
alndeasurg at the peiMiooa MIL 
167. His speech on the poUt^ 
wiitart. 160. Again visits iliu 
noeer, raaviug the ipieen reftfit, 
tfiS. HU tempomy dlspltiatttf 
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against Walfiole, 21,3, HU an¬ 
nual custom of visiting Hano¬ 
ver, 221. Alienations between 
the king and the pnnre of Wales, 
226. inelfhctua! attempt to 
soAen the king’s displeasure, 
230 l HU attachment to the 
queen, and profound grief at her 
death, 233. His dis^eosure at 
Walpole’s pacitie potU'y—reAises 
the minUters* recisnation, 25SL 
Visits Hanover—tUssensUms in 
the cabinet during his absence, 
254. Rejection of his overtures 
to the prince of VV ales, 2A4. The 
king's anxiety to shield Walpole, 
265. Plan of his atiemid to bring 
in lord Granville, idiO. Wishes 
to place the duke of Cumberland 
at tile bead of the regency, ICH. 
Goes to llaiiovur after the death 
of the prinenof Wales, 3t^. His 
dUlieuities with the ministry, 
$14. Eenewal of hU anxieties 
res|>ecting Hanover, $25. Brings 
Hanoverian troops into England, 
X. .327. Dignifltto censure of the 
iiouse of commons, $28. Hit 
inflexibility in the affiiir of ad¬ 
miral Byng, 335. Wishes to ra- 
turn admiral fimith frr Hoches- 
trr in the place of Byng, $99. 
His perplexMiei in forming a 
new administration, $41. Aban. 
dons the attempt, 341 Hit dU- 
siroul^lon respecting the con¬ 
vention of Cloister-Seven, $49. 
Ills death, 3bl. HU character, 
383. 

George, prince of Denmark, viii. 
184. 

Gerard, execution of, vl. 195. 
Ghent, iMScilication of, ill. 261 
Cf ihralur aitackeil by the Sponlorda, 
X. 137. 

Gilbert,sir Humphry, lU. 158. HU 
voyage of discovery, 178. 
Glselbert, count of Brionne, i. 01. 
Glamiwgao, Herbert, earl of; hU 
secret mUsion to Ireland, vi. H« 
Glendower- Owen. i. 947. 

Glyo, chief justice, vi. 3117- 
Glouceater, the duke, assumes the 
directloti of the government du¬ 
ring the minority of Richard If.« 
32S. His treaciieieua muidtr, 

QgldH 

OloacwtcTa dulce of, 

IL 9, UU arrest and murder, 9. 
GloucsBitcr, Robrnt. duke of, U. 

13A Hif destb, 137- 
Godfrey, duke of Brahenl, the^st 
ChrittliCl king of Jwrusaleiii« k 

Oodfrey^k lir Edmondbutr, vtL fiOS. 
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Oodolphin. lord, vii. 181. HIe per. 
fitly to Jampfl 11., vlu, 202. Hl« 
death, ix. 889. 

(Shxlwin, earl of Kent, 1. 64. HU 
death, 6H. 

Qofiwin, *ir Francie, Sv. 177. 

Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, v. 

2«l. 

Gordon, lady Catherine; her mar. 
nage with Perkin Warbeck, 11 . 
80. Her death, 86. 

Grirclon, the duke of, viil. 3S7 

Gorges, sir Furdiuaiido, tv. 9(i, 

Gnrmg, colonel, vi. 6 

Goita, baron, cite Swedish minister, 
arrested, x. 55. Particulars of 
his conspiracy, 56—59. Resumes 
his projects as soon as he U set 
at liberty, 71. 

Goths, the, i. 30. 

QraRun. the duke of, ii 83. 

Groy, sir Thomas, ii. 38. 

Greg, treason and execution of, ix. 
213. 

Gregorian Calendar adopted, x. 
297 

Gregory the Great, i. 38. 

Gregory XIIL, pofie, lii. 177. 

Grenville, sir Richard, iv. 25. 

Grenville, sir John, vi. 314. 

Gresham, sir 'Phomas, builds the 
Royal Exchange, and founds 
Gresham ('ollogc, iii. 174. 

OrevUlc, sir Falke, iv. 240. 

Grey, lady Jane, her marriage, ii. 
8W. Her reluctance to accept 
the crown, 286. Convicted of 
high treason, 30.5. Her execu¬ 
tion and character, 306. 

Grey, lady Catherine; her mar¬ 
riage, character, and death, ill. 
32. 

Grey, lord, of Wilton, iv, 73. 

Grlnbn, lord, ix. 216. 

Grimstone, sir John, v. 303. 

Orlmstone, sir Harlmttle, ri. 320. 

Grindall, archbishop, iiL 2^ 

Guiscard, Robert, i. 91. 

Guise, the due de, il. 340. Assas¬ 
sination of, til 189. 

Ounhilda, murder of, I 59. 

Gunpowder plot, Iv. 185. 

Guthrie, a protestant minister, 
execution of, vi. 

Outhrum, the uaiiisb chief, 1. 39. 

Guttenberg, John, inventor of the 
printing press, i. 380L 

Guy, secretary, iS. 

Gusman, Leonora de, 1. 307. 

Gwyn, fSleanor, vil. TH 

G jllenburgh, count, minister ftom 
Sweden, arrested in London hr 
George HtscorrespoiKl- 

enoe, 56—$9. Is set at liberty, 
and renews his Intrigues, 7L 


H, 


Hacker, colonel, vl. 345. 

Hackwell, Mr , iv, 226. 

Hai'o, king of Norway, I 51. 

Hadamar of Cunnng, 1 . 19U 

Haddon, Dr., li. 275 

Hadrian, congress at, i. 19- 

Hague. rungrc‘is at, ix. 8. 

Hale, sir MatUiew, i. 314. 

Halifax, earl of, death of, x. 20. 
Character «f, 21. 

Hall, bishop, v. 296. 

Halls, Sir Jildward, riii. 217. . 

Hamilton, nir John, v. 180. 

, Hamilton, the marquis of, ad libt' 
turn, V 142. 

Hammond, colonel, vi B3. 

Hampden, Sir Edmund, ii. 3. 
Killed in the battle of TewLe^- 
bury, 

Hampden, sir Edward, V. 76. His 
death, 328. 

Hainiiden, grandson of the patriot, 
VIII. 883. 

Hanmcr, sir .John, vii. 147. 

Hanmer, sir Thomas, lx. 309. 

Hanover, treaty of, x. 133. 

Harcourt, Gavan, execution of, vii. 
244. 

Harcourt, the marquis d’, ix 113 

Hardicaiiute, his accession and 
death, i ti3. 

Harley, Mr Robert, ix. UP. 

Haro, don Ixiuls de, vi. 30.5. 

Harold, his accession and death, 1 . 
fl3. 

Harold, sou of Godwin, i. 69. 

Harold Hardrade, king of Norway, 
1.70. 

Harrach, the imperial ambassador, 
ix. 113. 

Hamngton, Sir James, il 37. 

Harris, bis case, vii. 263. 

Harrison, colonel, vi. 112. 

Hartlip, IwfDuel. vi. 240. 

UafeOlrig, sir Arthur, vl 302. 

Hastings, the bgttle of, i. 99 . 

Hostings, lord, 1149. Murder of, 

Hastings, air Edward, h. 307. 

Hatton, lord chanceiiar, iv, 15. Hii 
dedth, S8. 

Hatton, lady, Iv. S81. 

Hawhe, sir E'ldward, destroys the 
Ereuoh fleet in the bay of Gutl^ 
ron, X. 3^. 

Hawes, alderman, iL lOA 

Hawfcina, John, hit pimtlci) arpe- 
ditions, itt. m. 

Hawkins, Rlehatd. Iv. H, 

Hay, lord, Iv. 274 
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IfavM, Joafph, vii. 354, 
llavwar(t| sir John, iv,81. 

Houth, archt>t»hop, in, I, 
llvath, iir l{ot>ert, v. 41. 

HedKe«, «ir Charicft, ix. 117- 
Hrlga, of Ingel, I 88. 
lleinHiii*, the jienaiouary, ix. 
lipfiant, hi, 2:fi, 

Henderson, Alexander, vl 31. 
Henrietta Maria, qn€*en of Charici 
I., V. 

Hininetia of Orleans, vii. 78. Her 
huspictous death. Hot. 

Henry I,, aci'esNtuii of, i, IjKi Hi* 
character, JJvl. His death, 1,)3. 
Henry U,,ac« fusion ot, i, Hft At¬ 
tempt* torendtir the derg) amen¬ 
able to the ciH^itlar tptHuiaU, 155. 
Hik dispute* with the J'rench 
oourl, IHI. Ill* domestic afRic- 
tioint, hr/. H(« death, 170, 

Hinrt til,, acccsauMi of, i, S^l 
I-nijortant proceedings of the 
parijanrcnt, ilia ntarrlnpe 

With Fleanor of rrrjmire, Jjdl. 
OpiKisittnn ot the baron* mJS. 
Gr.uiual formation of the nuuse 
of eommons, i'41. 11 m death, 244. 
Observation* on hi* reign, 245. 
Henrv IV., necewum ol. i. .'k 58, 
\V t^e act* of hi* first parhnuient, 
340 Charged with navlng not 
Kichard to tleath, 345 ili* 
de.'ith, 351. iteview oi hi* reign. 


Henry V., accMHion of, i, 3.59, Hi* 
victorj over the French at Agiii- 
court, 3d*. Ihrlared regent of 
hrAnce, and hetr of that king, 
doin, iW. 

Heioy VL, hu Wrth and acce**ion, 
i. Conacisrated king of 

Franco at Tari*, 374. Internal 
hiKtury of Euro^ at thi* time, 
378 Hi* first parliament, h. 1. 
Hi* man ) age, 7. Uiith of the 
prince ot \Vale», 14, Aunal* of 
the civil war of thi* period, 17. 
Defeated in the battle of St. Al- 
bans, 20, Retire* with the queen 
to Coventry, 24. Hi* deatn, 43. 
Hi* etiarauter, 44. 

Henry VII., accession of, 11. 6$. 
Restoration of the Lancastrian 
INirty to power, fi9. His marriage 
with IChcabeth of YorkyTl-nKn- 
ter* into a truce with l^i^nd, 
80. HI* foreign anUnces and re. 
lattont, 90t Law* of hi* reign; 
ongini of the star chamber, 

Ht* death and cliaracter, lOtk 

Henry Vm,, acCeation of, IL 107. 
H*s tnarriage with Catherine of 
Aragon 1 hi* corottatloA,111. Oo. 
nerg) tetitw of Europe at tbla 


period, 113. Defeat* the French 
in the liattle of the Spurs, 118. 
Hi* meeting with FVanci* I. on 
the Field of the Cloth of Hold, 
122. Rise and progress of the 
reformation, J31. Is divorced 
from Catherine of Aragon, 151. 
His marriage with Anne Roleyn, 
170 l SuptircsRion of mona«tenes, 
Sia Variation* of policy in hi* 
reign, 924, Hi* marriage with 
CdtMcrine Parr, 232. 11 iv deaiii, 
2*8. 

Henry, prince, son of James t., hU 
denth and character, iv. 234. 
Henry of'rrastainare, t. 3^. 

Henry, don, of Portugal, lii. 274. 
Henry III. of Poland, iii. 232. 
Henry 111, of Fraiiee, lU 250 A* 
saiuunation of, iv S(). 

Henry IV. ol France, iv. 20 As- 
taB»iiiatioo, 222. Hu character, 
224. 

HcrH'rt, lord, 11 194. 

Herbert, admiral, viil. 143. 

Hcrric**, lord Maxwell, hi, 89. 
Hcrtlord, the carl of, It. 250, £xe* 
cut ion of, 985, 

HevennKham, sir John, v. 7g. 
Hcwit, Dr, vi. 243. 

Hexham, the battle of, fi. Sd. 
HiMcbratid, |>opc, 1. Shi. 
llindustanee and Anglo-Norman, 
striking ilhistraiions at opposite 
rxireniitie* of the earth, i. X 
Hoadley, btshofi, hi* llheraliry to¬ 
ward* dissenter*, and sermoix, 
X 80. His reply to the bisb^ of 
Canterbury. Hi. 

Hobby, sir Philip, U. mt 
Hobby, sir Edwatd, Iv. 196, 

Hohy, air Richard, K 4. 

Hogue, battle of iJa, lx;. Si¬ 
ll otiand, loi^, Iv, 37A' 

Holtah^ earl of, execution 
vl. 137. 

Holies, vi 317. 

Holmes, sir Robert, vil. 39. 

Holt, chief justice, ix. 174. 

Holy Alliance, lU. 71. 

Hooper, bl*bm> of Gloucester, 
martyrdom of, 390. 

Hoptoot admiral, ix. 157. 

Ho^on, lord, vl. 94. 

Horn, count, IIL 903* 

Horton, colonel, vi. 95. 

Hothins, John, Iv. 243* 

Hotham, sir John, v, 91SL 
Moughi, bishop of Luctifield, ii. 
itfl. 

Howard, sir Edward, IL 11A 
Howa^ FhU»|s earl of ArtuuddL 

Howard.'admifali, fe. 5. Cfnitdd 
e«rt or Nottbifluaii, 0. 
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Howard, lir Robert, t. 240. 
Howard, lord Ibonuui, iv. 9. 
Howard, lord of Elrick, vli. 319. 
Howel Dha, the lawgiver of Wales, 
1.24a. 

Hudson, extract from hli menu, 
script, vi. 

Humphrieii, I>r., ill. 171. 

Hum, a pnest executed for sor¬ 
cery, il. 6, 

Hungerford, sir Thomu, L 310. 
Hunsdon, lord, iv. 159. 

Huntley, the earl of, iii. 72. 
Huntley,marquis of, vi. & 

Hurry, colonel, v. 3Sf7. 

Hunites, the, iv. 290. 

Hyde, sir Nicholas, v. 79. 

Hyde, lord chancellor, vl. 335. 


I. 


Independents, the, v, 334. 
Inquisition, the, institution of, in 
Spain, 11 . 346. 

Innocent 1II., pope, i. 203. 
Innocent X., pope, vi. 210. 
Innocent XI , popie, viii .11, 
Innocent Xll., pope, ix. SO. 
liiojosa, the marquis, iv. 342. 
Ireton, vi 5fi Succeeds Cromwell 
os lord deputy of Ireland, 144. 
Ills severities, 56. 

Irish chronicles, i. 3R. 

Uatella of Anguul^me, i. 199. 
Isabella, queen of Edward II., i. 
281. Her illicit intimacy with 
Mortimer, 2h7. 

Isabella of Havaiia, 1. 364. 

Italian wars, the, 11. 113. 

Ivan Vassalonitcn IL, esar of Rus¬ 
sia, iL 3.36. 

Ivan VasnalonUeh IV., Hi. 177. 
Ivry, the battle of, iv. 21. 


J. 


Jacqueline of Holland, her ea|Mrl- 
cious amours, i. 374. 

Jamaica, couquett of, vt. 211. 

James IV of Scwilatid, killed in the 
battle of Etoddnn Field, ii. 113. 

Janies VI. of Scotland* hi. 100. 

James 1. of Enghutd, his accession, 
iv. 159, Ills coronation, 162. 
Hts theological opinions, 173. 
His first parliament, 177. His 
dispntes with his queen, 133. His 
dispute with cardinal BetUmino, 
m Visiu Scotland, 277. Fub- 
lishet a justiSettion of his pto- 


eecdingg against Raleigh, 289* 
His letter to the pope, 327. His 
death, 375. His character, 376. 

James 11., duke of York, vil. 79. 
His marriage with Mary d'Este, 
126. His administration in Scot¬ 
land, vil. 304. His accession, viii. 
1. His equivocation in religion, 
10. His first parliament, 13. Re¬ 
news a tieaty with Holland, 49. 
His course of government in 
England and Scotland, 66l His 
declaration for liberty of con¬ 
science, 76* His reply to the 
seven bi&hops, viii. 89 Birth of 
the prince of Wales, 99. His re¬ 
lations With Holland, 122. His 
incredulity, viii. 139. Restores 
the ancieiit charter of lx>ndon, 
144. Charges against him, 153. 
Joins his army at Salisbury, 177. 
Hia afHirtion on the desertion of 
his daughters, 185. Negotiates 
with the prince of Orange, 193. 
His flight, 207. Returns toWhitc- 
hall, 222. Ills last act of sove¬ 
reignty in England, 226. Re¬ 
moves to Rochester, 229. Re¬ 
action in his favour, 23.5. Form¬ 
ally deposed by the commons. 
276. Declared to have torfeiteti 
the crown, 5(93. Defeat and re¬ 
treat ol, 339, lietiien to the 
monastery of La 'I'rappe, ix. 22. 
Ills death, 134* 

James the Preicndcr. ix. 294. 

Jane Flantagenet, her marriage 
with Edward the Black Prince, 
i. 307. 

Jansen Ists, persecution of, x. 318. 

Jeannin, monseigneur, iv. 206. 

JetfVies, chief Justice, viii. 37. His 
atrocities, 39. Hts death, 211. 

Jenklnson, Anthony, his voyaga 
and discoveries, id. 178. 

Jenkins, sir Leoline, vil. 137. 

Jersey, lord, lx 112. 

Jesuits, the, U 354. 

Jewel, bishop, ill. 14. 

Jews, massacre of the, L 77. Bill 
for the naturalisation of, x, 304. 
Is passed through both houses, 
but forced by (loputar cUunour to 
be refiealed'in the next session, 
3115 . 

JoaAif England, i. 181. 

Joan of Kent, iL 273. Burnt for 
heresy^ 274. 

John, king of England, accession 
of, i. 198, Is accused of the mur¬ 
der of piince Arthur, flUO His 
disputes with the pope, 20d. His 
increasing unjiopufarity, 9lt. 
the Magua CbarU^ £17- 
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John, king of France, I 90S. 

John of Gaunli t 92%. 

John of Luxemburg^ king of Bo* 
hcmia, i. 

John, duko of Finland, Ui, ?7. 
John, don, of Au&tria» ui. His 
death, 

Johnstone of Warrington, ri. S57. 

Kxecutton of, 358* 

Johnstone, Saxnuel, vlii. 68. 

Jones, Juitge, v ‘58. 

JonuBi c'olonet John, ri. 

Jones, sir William, vti. %t>l. 

Jones, sir 'I'hoTnas, viL ^61 
Julius ] 1, po|>c, iL IH. 

Junto, the whig, ix. 2V2. 

Justiman, 1. 3. 

Juxon, bisho|i of London, ▼. 167. 


K. 


Ken, bishop, viii S8. 

Kent, the earl of, i. 288. 

Ket, leader of the insurgents In 
Norfolk, iL 

Keyes, execution of, lx. GO. 

Keyserwerth, the siege of, ix. 154. 

Kidd, captain, ix. lU^ 

KilUgrew, admiral, ix. 105. 

Kithgrew, Ifen^', l{i.24t'l. 

King, captain ^word^ execution 
of, lx. GO 

Kitchen, btthop of LandafT, ill. 
13. 

Knight, cashier of the South Sea 
company, his flight, x. lOH. Ills 
arrest and subsequent pardon, 
109 l KnoUis, ssr Francis, ii. 333 

Knox. John, ith 45. 

Kyrlell, air John, execution of^il 


L. 


Iiafkyette, 1.366. 

Laf^e, archbishop of Canterbury, 
i. 94* 

Lainex, one of the first jeauita, b. 
855. 

La Jacquerie, 1.906. * 

Lake, secretary, ir. 296* 

Larob, doctor, e, 105, 

Lambert, maim’-generaL vi* 96* 
307*; TiiTii 
Laaeaahire^oe, fx. fill. 

Lancaater, Thomaa, earl of, i. Sff% 
Execution of, S 80 , 

, Lancaater, Jame$, Ma naval ex* 
ploita,lv.4i 


Landen, the battle of, lx. 30. 
l.aiuirt!cy, tliu siege of, lx. 2M3. 
Langhoni, a catholic barrister, hts 
exmitimi, vti 244. 
langside, the battle of, Ui. 110 
Langston, colonel. vilL 173. 
I^iisdowne, lord, s^ieech against 
the dissenters' bill, x 83. 
Laleran, fourth council of, I. 210. 
Luiimer, bishop of Worcester, IL 
284 Martrnlom of, 323. 

Laud, archbishci|ik v. 24. Exe* 

cution of. 345. 

Lauderdale, lord, rli. 31. Charifca 
against him, 131. Ills death, 
lauaancy, the ciMirert, vti. 155. 
Lawson, adniiial, vii. 39. 
l.<(>ague, the triple, rit. 70. 

Ixiakc, sir John, tx. 281. 

1*0 Croc, ill. 8‘i 

LiHNis, the duke of, Ix. 47. 

Lcgatt, Hartlioioiueir, bunit for 
haresy, Ir. 587. 

Legge, chanC'ClIur of the exchequer, 
his dismissal, x. 34U. Ilcturii to 
office, *143. 

Lsgion, memuriaL ix. 128. 
Lvirestcr, the earl <*f, lu. fij. Hit 
intrigues, .'335. Recalled lYom the 
government of the Netherlands, 
340. Uis death, IV 12. Hisclia- 
racter, 13. 

Leigh, captain Thomas, Iv. 97. 
langhuin, a Scutch divine, v. 147. 
impNlc, tn« battle oL v, 143, 

1*00 X , pofw, ii 115. Hia death, 
186. 

laKifric, earl of Mercia^ I. 64 
Ijcopold, duke of Austri^ 1, IBL 
i.A'Tina, ilie duke of, iv. 272* 

Leslie, ill. 151. 
l^sUe, Havid, vl. 148. 
lA^ey, Alexander, v. 788, 
Jatthington, the earl of, ill. 8L 
I*eving. air Richard, tx. 107. 
Ijevison, sir Richard, iv, 139. 
Lewes, the battle of, i. 237. 

L^da, the Spanish governor of 
Dunkirk, vi. 247* 

Ley lieu, siege of, ill. 258. 
Lexington, lord, ix. 299. 

Lllburne, John, v. 321.; vi. 18SL 
Limerick, siege of, vitt. 341, 
Lincoln, the earl of. III. 240. 
IJndsey, the earl or, v, 110, 
Liimlrte, 11.121. 

Lira, don Manuel de, vii. 9l5« 
Luibon nearly deAiroyod by an 
earthquake, X. StA 
LUie, le^, vi. 44 
Lisle. Mrx, viii, 39, 

Littleton, mr<L v. 3l0i. 

JJctietOfi, air llioiiuts, rU. Ii7« 
liturgy, the firoieMaftl, Jutro* 
dttbedtRi. 13* 
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Llewelljm, prince of Walci, i. £51. 
Hl« death, £54. 

Lk^ biihttp of Bt. Aaaph, viii 

IJoyd, captain, ix. 0!X 
IjObb, viii. XI. 

Lockhart, Mr Oeorge, viii. 67. 
Loilardfiy the, i. 3fli 
IjOinenie, M de, >v. .“J}). 

Ivondon, the plague in, vii. 43. The 
fire in, 

Londonderry, the «iege of, v'ui. 331. 

1 ^nsdale, lord, ix. 103 

Lofiea, Hoderlgo, execution of, iv. 

Ocii 

Lorgea, marshal, vli. ]6l. 

)>orme, Marion dc^ v, 3 
Lorraine, duke ot, viaits [.jondon, 
X. 17h 

Loudon, lord, v. S17. 
liOui« of Nassau, iii. £1)0. 
l.out#, prince of Baden, ix 177. 
Louis, Cliarle.t, doctor (mlatine, v. 

Ixiuis VTL of Franee, i 14£. 

Louis IX, of Franco, i. £.% 
l.uuis XII. of France, ii. US. 

Louis XIV. of France, vU. 8.; ix, 
2^15. 

Ixivelacc, Ion!, vhi, 174, 
lAmestoffe, the Ixittle of, vn. 4S. 
Loyola, Inigo, the founder of ilte 
inatltutmn of jcsuitt, li. 354. lIiS 
charocter, 355 

Lucas, lord governor of the Tower, 
viit. £14. 
l.iidtow, vi. £79, 

I.unsford, colonel, v. SB4. 

Lupus, a Saxon tnshop, i 60. 
Lusigtuut, fiia de, made king of 
Cyprus, 1. XJi. 

Luther, Martin, hit birth, li. 136. 
First roused to ojtposition by the 
sale of Intlulgenccw In Oerinany, 
138. Publishes his nincty'five 
theses, 140. His deviation from 
Ibe doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, 144. His death, £43. Ills 
chavaicter and doctrine, £44. 
Lutaen. v. 141 

Luxembourg, the duke of, vii 
Luxembourg, the siege of, vd. StK^. 
Lusnm, the battle of, ix. 154. 


H. 


Mably, Hi. 23S 
Macarthy, W. 136, 

If acolesneid, earl of, Impearbed fisw 
the sale of |ilsM;eSy x. l£h. 
Maedomiell* Alasteir» vi, 4. 
Mackrel. leader of the insuirec^oD 
in Lkicoliishlre^ tl, £14. 


Macmahon, Brian, iv 1.36. 

Maestro, a Jesuit, iv. 367. 

Magnus, king of Norway, i. 64. 

Mainhard of Ciorts, i. 191. 

Mamwanng, sir Arthur, iv. £51. 

Mainwaring, doctor, v..68. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, i. 7(1 

Mallet, Dr., cha)vlmn to the priii> 
cess Mary, il. S70. 

Malpiaquet, the battle or,ix. £33. 

M4nche4>tcr, the earl ot, v, !££. 

Maneiiii, Olympia, molhcroi prince 
Eugene, ix iiT4. 

Mandclot, guvernoi of Lyons, iii. 
£‘I4. 

Manicheans, the, i. 922. 

Manluc, Waller de, i. £01. 

Manny, sir Walter, i. £<ij 

Mansel, sir Bobert, iv. l-K). 

Mar, earl of, proclaims the preten¬ 
der in Scotland, x. 23, Gives 
battle to the duke of Argyll- at 
SherifF Moor, 23. Attributes his 
ill success to Bobngiiroke, £7 
Fruitless intercession of lord 
Stair for ins pardon, 97. 

Marcel, Stephen, provost of Paris, 

I m 

Marck, WUliain dc la, lii. £()5. 

Mare, sir Thomas de la, i. .'UO. 

Margaret, daughter of l.uuu Vll 
of France, i I4.>. 

Margaret, princess of Norway, i 

2/id, 

Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, ii. 
72. 

Margaret Tudor, b £2, 

Margaret of Anjou, queen of 
Henry VI., h. 7. Her masi'uliiie 
character, 9- Her coalition with 
Warberk, 42. Her death, 45. 

Margaret of Famia, governess of 
the Netherianda, iii £U!). 

Margaret of Valois, ill. 

Maria Louisa, queeu of Bpain, ix. 
193. 

Mark, bishop of Sodor, i. 2.79. 

Markham, sir Kuliert, >11. 279. 

Marlborough, duke of, vii. 310. 

Marlborough, the duke of, ix. fiO. 
Afqiointed genemUssimo of the 
F.nglish army, 151, Created duke, 
16tk Betuma to England after 
the battle of Ramtllies, 189. Ku 
interview with Charles Xll. of 
Sweden. £04 A French bribe 
oflhred to him, S3£< His first 
disaster, £51. Selif.b«nislnnem 
of, 2H9. His death and character, 
X. 117. 

Marlborough, the duchess, tx. £10. 

Marr, the earl of, Iv. llg, 

Momoge act, x. 907. 

Marston Moor, the bMilo of. v. MOi 

Moften, Henry, vi. IIS. 
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Martin«>n]i|' 0 , ati tuiUm aliUit^ lil. 
«4. 

Mary Tudor, her nukrrUge with 
Tx>ui« XU. of France, U, 111^. 

Marv, queen of Knftland, her ne* 
eoMloM, u. fffifi. Her cctleaiaatt- 
ral iwhey, VSi. Tenn* of her 
Aurru^e tre«Uv,'AX), Her mar¬ 
riage, ill- Her interview with 
the |iriure«s Fluaheth, I>(^- 
rUreii wair with FrAocc, 

Her death, 3-H Her character, 
ItctignuiC and jiohtical 
ni KurvqH* at tier death, .lio. 

Mary Stuart, her marriage wtth 
FranriA the dauphin, ii .'jtft. Her 
letter to the eounrd of Trent, 
.'ic>4 Her pretension*, iii. lit- SaiU 
for Seuttaiuil, Ji'i. Her marnage 
With Ihirnley, Herpartialiir 
for liothwell, Bl. Kumnurs of 
her guilt re«|>eetiiig the murder 
of Oarnley, 87. Her marruige 
with Bothweli, 8? Herim)tri.<»i>n- 
ment in Lw-hlevcn cn«tle, i>7. 
Compeliet) to aUlieato in favour 
of her «on, Her thgiit to 

England, 112, Her reception Ijy 
Eiizalieth, 114, Kcinoved from 
Holton to I'utbury cafitie, 135. 
PrtK'cedtngw agamat her, 142- 
Her grtet at the execution of 
Norfolk, J5f). Her letter to the 
council of Trent, l*ii3, Tminu 
ferred to the custoily of air Halph 
SiaildlcT, OSH Proceedinga agaiiuit 
her, dlO- Execution of, 32J. Her 
chantcler, .1127. 

M&ry d« Medicta, regency of, i*.. 
274. 

Mary, queen of Willtam HL, her 
arrival at WhitehaU, vm. 

Her death, lx< 41. Her character, 
4 Sl 

Maabam, Mra., ix. Cll. 

Maatfiitana, the, i. 11. 

Maaay. general, vi. 44. 

Matilda, her marriage with William 
the Conqueror- i, i>l. 

Mathiaa, archduke, lit. 967 

Maud, the pnnceaa, hex marriage 
with Henry I., I. :27. 

Maud, danghterof Henry l.,L 192. 
Her inceaaant warfare with Ste¬ 
phen, 138. 

Maurice, prince of Naaaau, lii. 334. 

Maurice, prince of Orange, Ir. 373. 

Maximilian, the emtiercir, 11.115. 

MaxlnUHao, duhe of Baeawla, 

304. 

Maximtie, t S5. 

Mayenne, the duke of, la, SI. 

Maynard, aergeant, vi. 349, 

Maaartii, cardinal, vi. SOIL 

Mead, William, nL 97. 

VOU X$ 


Medina, Snionio, ttve duke of. tv. 3. 
Melaiicthon, H. 143. 

Meltort, lord, viil. 14^1, 

Melville, air Jamea, ui. HS, 
MethodisU, toleration of, x, 22(k 
Mexeray, id 932. 

Mich ell, Erancia, !v, 309. 
Middleton, the earl of, vl 1f)2. 
Mddmay, air Anthony, iv. 41 . 
Militia bill, X. 

Mil nt. Id 232. 

M>Uon, John, nd Ubiivfnt v. 34B 
Mitxicn, battle of, x.371. 

Minorca, rapture of, ix. 221. tii- 
vaaton of, x. 32H. tapituUiea to 
the French, 3211. 

Mohan, lord, viw 158- 
Moiu'ontera, the battle of, ill. HU. 
Monteaquieu, marahai, ix. 

Monk, general, vi l.Mi. Iliadit- 
ainiuhittun and tierddy, 287. 
H>a letter of rebuKO to the pur- 
h ament, 2^X1 

Monliic, biahopof Valence, lii 42. 
Mtmiue, the inareachai de, ii. 2,11. 
Hia AtroriticM during the reli¬ 
gious wara, id. liX>. 

Monmouth, the duke of. vU 77, 
lii> character, 23a Hta execu¬ 
tion, vm. 28. 

MonnuMith, the earl of, ix,77. 
Monroe, colonel, v, 189, 

MiMia, tile battle of, vti. 193. 
Moiiaoii, judge. Id 280. 

Monaoii, air William, iv. 13U. 
Moinum, air Thomaa, iv. 9&5. 
31ontagne, lord, hia execution, ii. 
228. 

Montagne, chief jtiaUee. ii. 991. 
Mimtagne, hialiop of Cbicheater, v. 
1 <j3. 

'Montagne, admiral, vi. 317. 
Montagna, (Thartea, chancellor of 
the exeltequer, lx. 55. nnatt- 
cial moaaurea of, 7S. 

Montcalm, At., death cuf, K. 36il. 
Monteilh, air John, the baae be¬ 
trayer of air William Wallace, 1. 
m 

Muntferrat, the marqul# of, L 189. 

Aaaaaatoation of, Uw. 

Montfoit, John, earl of, t SP4 He 
roiam of» 285. 

Monttort, Sknum, mtI of ]>tcea« 
ter, 1. m KiUed in the battle 
jof Kveaham, 937. Miractea 
juwnbed to bii^ 2^ 

Anmlfbii^ tatiiun de, 1.952. 
Montigny, the baron ile^ tii. StH. 
Montmorenisy, the conatable tie. 11, 

m 

tpMontmoveney, marahal, lil 939. 
Muntreull, hu mkiAOn, vi. iM- 
MontfOae, theeart of, v, sSy, Sig* 
eoutkm iHL 47. 

B B 
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Moore, air George, iv. 125. 

Moore, sir John, vii. 311. 

Moray, the earl of, hi. 102. Asaas- 
sination of, 140. Hia character, 
141. 

Morcar, earl, i. 67. 

Mordaunt, lord, vili. 170. 

Mordaunt, pir John, fails at Roche¬ 
fort, 344 la tried by court 
martial, 345. 

More, sir Thomas, the first Eng> 
lihhinan known in history as a 
ubiic speaker. Scene between 
iin and Wolsey during the de¬ 
bate on the subsidy, ii. 12.*). His 
trial, 180. His conviction and 
execution, 183. General indig¬ 
nation throughout Europe at his 
death, 18S. 

Morcton, sir Alhertus, v 2. 

Morevillc, Hugh de, one of the 
murderers of Becket, i. 164. 

Morgan, colonel, iii. 336 

Monson, sir Richard, ii. 333. 

Mornay, Pleesis Du, iv. 23. 

Morocco, emiieror of, treaty with, 

X 116. 

Morrice, secretary of state, vi 348. 

Mortimer, Roger, the powerful 
chief of the Welsh marches, L 
270. His trial and execution, 
2cV9. 

Morton, cardinal, ii. 104. 

Morvihiers, hi. 233. 

Mountjoy, lord, iv. 51. His ad¬ 
ministration in Ireland, 80. 

Murray, James, iii. 86. 

Murray, the earl of, viii. 67. 

Museum, British, establishment of, 
x. 304. 

Mdsgrave, sir Christopher, viii. 
277. 

Mutiny 1^, discussion on, x, 286. 


N. 


Kamur, siege and capture of, ix. 

2$. 

Xaseby, the battle of, v. 367> 
Naunton, sir Robert, iv. 282. 
Naylor, James, vL 2^. 

Nemours, madame de, iii. 233. 
Neville, lady Cicely, il. 19. 

Neville, lady Anne» wife^f Richard 
HI., u.e2. 

Neville, sir Huini|diE4W. it 36. 
Neville, sir Edward, his execution, 
lia 2^9* .;M 

Nellie,'sir Henry, iv. 2te. 
Newbury, the battle of, v. S32. 
NewoasUe, duke of, hit intrlguet 


against Walpole, x. 260. His 
hatred of innovation, 298. Ap¬ 
pointed first lord ol the treasury, 
^4. Weakness of his adpiiniti- 
tration,315. Hisdissentions with 
the Irish parliament, 316. Fox's 
censure of his conduct, 330. His 
resignation, 332. Returns tO the 
treasury, 343. 

Newport, treaty of, vi. 105. 

Newton, sir Isaac, ix 121. 

Nimeguen, treaty of, vii. 193- 

Noailles, marshal, ix. 37 

Norfolk, the duke of, his projected 
marriage with Mary queen of 
Scots, ill. 144. His trial. 148. His 
execution and character, 150. 

Norris, Henry, ii, 195. Execution 
of, 197. 

Norris, sir Henry, iii, 134. 

Norris, sir John, iv, S3. 

North, lord, his mission to Henry 
III. of France, iii 250. 

North, chief justice, vii. 261. 

Northampton, the earl of, iv. 210. 
His death, 24.5. 

Northumberland, the duke of, li. 
277. His execution, 291. 

Nottingham, lord, his letter to the 
prince of Orange, viii. 1^. 

Noy, attorney-general, v. 151. His 
death and character, 156. 


O. 


Oates, Titus, vi. 197. His narra¬ 
tive, 201. Proceedings against 
him, 357 . 

Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, i. 
53. 

Odo, bishop of Bayent, i. 101. 

Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle, 

Oglethorpe, lady, viii. 203w 

Okey, execution of, vii. 21. 

Olampo, don Alonzo, iv. 136. 

Olave, king of Norway, ii. 58. 

Olivarez, iv* 324. 

O'Neil, sir Fhelim, v. 279. 

Opdam, geneSbl. ix. 163. 

Orange, the prince ot; assassination 
of. Til 329. 

Orange, pidnoe of, invested with 
the dignity of stadtholder, which 
is made hereditary, x. 281. 

Orkney, Elizabeth villiers, countess 
of, ix. 106. 

Orleans, the duke of, murder of, 
i. 360. 

Orleans, the siege of, i. 373. 

Ormond, the duke of, ix. 152. 283* 
impeached of4reai0n,x* 11. 
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to Tranco,bin< of attainder passed 
Bgainbt him,. 14. 

Ohbfrga, i. 36. 

0(i8ory, lord, vii. 101. 

Ostorius, Scapula, i. 16. 

Ostrogoths, the, i. 30. 

Otho, emperor of Germany, i. 209. 

Oudenardc, the battle of, ix. 218. 

Overbury, «»ir Thomas, iv. 239. 
Murder of, 252. 

Oxford, tlio siege of, v. 365, 

Oxford, lord, iv. 321. 

Oxford, carl ol, accused of high 
treason, x. 11. Is committed to 
the Tower, 16. Petitions for a 
trial, 65. Is liberated by the Act 
of Grace, 66. 

Oysell, JVr, lii. 53. 


P. 


Pack, sir Christopher, vi. 224. 

Padilla, admiral, iv. 52. 

Padilla, M.aria de, i. 307. 

Paget, Charles, iii. 30.5. 

Palm, count, ordered to leave Kng« 
land, X. 136. 

Palmis, father, iii. 3(X). 

Fandolph, the papal legate, i. 207. 

Panzani, Gregorio, the papal 
nuncio, V. 171 . 

Papal usurpations, sketch of their 
origin and progress, ii. 146. 

Farams, iv, 328. 

l*aria, vii. 264. 

Paris, Matthew, his account of the 
murder of prince Arthur, i. 200. 

Parker, bisliop, Ui. 16. 

Parliamentary qualification act, 
X. 373. 

Parliament, long, character of, v. 
228. 

Parma, the prince of, iii, 272. 

Parpa|;Ua, abbot of St. Saviour, 


Parry, William, iii. 300. 

Parsons, a Jesuit, iii 285. 

Paul IV., iK>»e, act iu.S2. 

Paulet, sir William, ii. 262. 

Paulet, sir Atnias, lii. 303. 

Pavia^he battle of, ii. 127. 

Paw, De, the Dutch ambassador, 
Vi. 100. 

Payne, a disciple of Wickliffb. L 
321. 

Feaoham, case of, Iv. 266. 

Peachell, vioe>cbanceilor of the 
university, viii. 75. 

Pecquigny, the treaty of, iL 45. 

Pedro IV. of Castile, i. 

Pelagius, heresy of, L 22. ' 

Pelham, chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, proposes a reductUm of the 


I 


interest of the national debt, x. 
288. His death, 313. 

Pembroke, the earl of, regency of, 
i. 22.5 

Pembroke, countess of, iv. 170. 
Penn, admiral, vi. 210. 

Penn, William, viii. 81. HiS mig- 
sionAo the Hague, 102. 
Pennington, captain, v. 13. 
Perctixe, ill. 232. 

Perigord, cardinal, i. 301. 

Perkins, sir William, execution of, 
ix 61. 

Ferrers, Alice, mistress of Edward 
HI., i. 310. 

Perrenot, bishop of Arras, ii 344. 
Perrot, sir John, iv. 6(L 
Perrot^ sir Richard, iv. 321. 

Peter, the hermit, i 120. 

Peters, Hugh, vi. 345. 
Peterborough, the earl of, viU. 120 
ix. 258. 

Petre, sir William, Si. 263. 

Petre, father, viii. 5. 

Petty, sir William, ii. 104. 

Peyton, sir Robert, viii. 170. 

Philip of Valois, king of France, U 
293. 

Philip, Augustus, 1.180i His dis¬ 
pute with Richard I., 183. 

Philip the fair, his interview with 
Henry VII., li. 95, 

Philip of Sjiain, his marriage with 
queen Mary, ii. 311. 

Philip II. of Spain, proposes for 
Elizabeth, iii. 20. Conquest of 
Portugal by, 274. FoUtical in 
tngues of, iv. 37. Pr^res a 
second armada for the invasion 
of England, 44. His death, 63. 
Philip III. of Spain, prepares an 
expedition against Ireland, iv. 
134. His death, 324. 

Philip IV. of Spain, iv. 324. 
Philip, duke of Orleans, vi. 365 
Philip, duke of Anjou, acknow- 
lodged king of £^hi by the 
States, ix. 133. 

Philippa of Halnault, i. 203. 
Philippa, queen oCJj^ warn 111„S00. 
Phillips, sir Robert, iv. 320.; v. 04. 
Phoenicians, the, i. 3. 

Pickering, execution of, vlL 243. 
Fierce, bishop of Bath and Wells, 

V. 2^. 

Plgot, sir Chtistoplier, iv. 196L 
Pirkiiigton, his cMe, idi, 311, 
PisMii, cardinal, ii. 155. 

Pitt, Wiiriam, votes aminst a 
standing army, x. 237> Admitted 
« as paymaster of the forces, 272. 
Hia reasofte'fcr supborliDg the 
mutiny bjtl, l3^|iposee the 
HanoveriM treaties^ end retires 
from office, 326.- tiismltsid the 
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cabinet, 340. His reappoint¬ 
ment, 343. His decisive mea- 
sureit in the war, 344. HU jus- 
tice towards the duke of Cum. 
beriaii(t,349. Triumphant foreign 
poliev, 358. His prompt measures 
on the threatened invasion of 
France, 3fil. Demands increased 
supplies, 373. ^ 

Pius IV., pope, iJl. S3. 

Pius V., pope, i^-sues a bull of ex- 
rommunication against queen 
Kiizabeth, in. 135. 

Playhouse bill, x. 226. Lord 
Chesterfield's speech against it, 
228. 

Plot, army, v. 256. Popish, the, 
VII. 198. Origin of the popish 
plot, vil. 217. 

Poitiers, liattle of, i. 303. 

Poland, contest for the throne of, 
X. 201. 

Pole, Margaret, her execution, ii. 
230. 

Pole, cardinal, appointed legate to 
Mary, li. 299. Arrives in Eng¬ 
land as legate, 312. Made arch, 
bishop of Canterburyi 327. His 
death, 342. 

Polignac, cardinal, ix 248 

Porteous, captain, hanged fora not 
in Edinburgh, X. 223. 

Porter, Entlymion, iv. 834. 

Porter, captain, ix. 60. 

Portland, lord, viii. 294. His em^r 
bas^. His reception at the court 
of Louis XIV., ix. 80. His 
letter to secretary Vernon respec¬ 
ting the Spanish succession, 93. 

Portsmouth, duchess of, Barbara 
Villers, vi. 363.; vii. 8Q9. 

Powis, lord, vii. 357. 

Powle, Mr., selected speaker, viii. 
148. 

Poyer, colonel, execution of, vi. 
95. 

Poynlng’s law, repeal of, viii. 331. 

Prague, battle of, Iv, 304 

Preston, Dr., v. 1. 

Preston, battle of, vi. 99. " 

Pre'«ton, lord, plot of. Discovery 
of, ix. 10. 

Preston.Pans, battle of, x. 278. 

Pretender, the, lands near Aber¬ 
deen, issues various proclama¬ 
tions, and after some reverses, 
sets sail again, x. 2$. His im- 
hecility and fanaticisTn, 27. His 
marriage — flatterina reception 
at the court of Madrid. 86. 
Assibed by the Spaniards in 
anothet D'uitless expedition, 87. 
Fresh attempt and failure, 119. 
His Anal defeat at th^ battle of 
Cuttoto* 9S7. 


Pride, colonel, vi. 43. Pride's 
purge.’* 101. 

Prideaux, Mr., his bill for triennial 
parliaments, v. 243. 

Prior, the poet, ix. 265. .Arrested 
by order of the houso of com¬ 
mons, X. 10. 

Protestants^ persecution of, during 
the reign of Mary, ii. 319. Per¬ 
secution of, in the Netherlands, 
334. 

Praxeda, jv. 37. 

Prynne, v. 112. His sentence, 152. 

Puckering, sir John, lord chancel¬ 
lor, iv- 27. 

Puflfbndorf, the Swedish minister, 
vii. 79. 

Pultcney takes the lead in the op¬ 
position, X. 129. His talents as a 
writer. 177. Fights a duel with 
lord liarvcy, 178. His dismissal 
Irom office, 179. Refuses an 
appointment on the resignation of 
Wdlpole, 265, 

Purbeck, viscount, tv. 280. 

Purcell, general, vi. 156. 

Puritans, opinions of the, iii. I3l. 

Pym, John, IV. 320. Death of, 3^. 


Q 

Quakerism, origin of, vi. 220. 

e8 uaker8’ disabilities bill, x. 113. 
uebec, the siege of, x. 368. 
iiecnsbury, duke of, his case, ix* 
227. 

Queret, sir Hugh, the French ad¬ 
miral, i. 294. 

Quesnoy, siege of, ix. 280. 


R. 


Rodcliflb, lord, ii 68, 

Radnor, earl of, made president of 
the council, vil, 248. 

Rainsborough, vice*ddmiral, vi. 96. 

Raleigh, sir Walter, iv. 26. His 
novel expedition,44. Conspiracy 
of, 167. His trial, 168. Singular 
reprieve of him and his assocL 
ates, 171. His imprisonment; 
his release} his second expedi¬ 
tion to Guinea. 284. Death and 
character of, 289. 

Ralph of Glanoille, i. 169. 

Ralph, abbot of Coggerhall; hit 
account of the mut^ of piincp 
Artfaar, i. 200. 
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Ramilies, battle of, ix. 167. 

Ramus, rctcr, killed in the battle 
of St. Bartholomew, ui. 223. 

Randolph, lii. 63. 

Kastadt, peace of, ix. 303. 

Ravillac, Francis, iv. 3!^S. 

Raymond, count of'i'oulouse, i. 121* 
Chosen king of Tripoli, 123. 

Reading, siege of, v. 327. 

Keay, lord Donald, v. 142. 

Reformation, rise and progress of, 
ii. 131. 

Religious wars, iii. 191. 

Renard, Ch&teau, the French ad¬ 
miral, viii 329. 

Requesens, don Juan, appointed 
governor of the Netherlands, ui. 

210. Death of, 264. 

Retz, cardinal, vi. 209. 

Rhys, prince of South Wales, i. 

2rjo. 

Rice ap Tudor, i. 250. 

Rich, sir George, his evidence 
against sir Thomas More, ii. 181. 

Rich, sir Nathaniel, iv. 320. 

Richard, duke of York, brother of 
Edward V., murder ol^ u. .55. 

Richard I, accession of, i. 174. 
Coronation of, 177. Hu mar¬ 
riage with the princess Bereti- 
garia at Cyprus, 181 His dis¬ 
putes with Fhilip Augustus, 183. 
Enters into a three years* truce 
with Saladin, 188. Imprison¬ 
ment of, by the duke of Austria, 

191. Surrenders to Henry VI., 
who imprisons him, 192. His 
ransom, 194. Returns to Eng¬ 
land, 194. His death, 195. 

Richard II, accession of, i. 315. 
Council of regency appointed, 

316. Takes the government of 
the kingdom on himself, 323. 

His marriage with Isaliella of 
France, 32d. His treacherous 
connivance in his uncle’s murder, 

328. Discontent of his nobles 
witli his government, 331. His 
exiieditlon against Ireland, 332, 
Taken prisoner at an interview 
with IjancastcT, and committed 
to the tower, 334. Resigns the 
crown, 335. Formal deposition 
of, by parliament, 336. ^cretly 
imprisoned by Henry IV., 342. 
Various accounts of the cause of 
his death, 344^ 

Richard 111., duke of Gloucester, 
li. 51. Assumes the title of pro¬ 
tector of the king and kingdom, 

53. Causes Rivers and Hastings 
to be murdered, 54. Declared 
undoubted king of the realm of 
England, 58. Negotiates a mar¬ 
riage with hu meOtt, the princess 
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Elizabeth, 58. Coronation of, GO. 
His death, 66. 

Richard, duke of York; nature of 
his claim to the throne, ii. 14. 
Defeats the king's troops at the 
battle of St. Alban’s, 20. Dimself 
and his adherents attainted of 
treason, 25, Takes lefuge in 
Ireland, 25. Lays claim to the 
throne in the house of lords, 27. 
His death and character, 30. Ex¬ 
ecution of his adherents, 31. 

Richards, Jane, lii. 178. 

Rirhelieu, cardinal, iv. 324.; v. 3. 
General pacification concluded 
between him and the Hugonots, 
v. 134. 

Richmond, earl of, ii. 65. Edmond 
of Hadham, ii. 19 

Riclloy, martyrdom of, ii 323. 

Ridolpho, a Florentine banker in 
Xiondon, the secret agent of the 
pofie, ill. 135. 

Rights, petition of, v. 85. Becomes 
one of the statutes of the rcalm,97. 

Hickhill, sir William, i. 328. 

Kinnani, the papal nuncio, vl. 15, 

Riot Act introduced, x. 64. 

Rippcrda, duke of, his disgrace, x. 
134. His history, 135. 

Rivers, lord, murder of, ii. 54. 

Kizzio, Joseph, in. 86. 

Rizzio, David, his murder, iii. 77. 

Hobarts, lord, vii. 76. 

Robert Curthose, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, revolt of, i, 110. His 
death, 128. 

Robinson, bishop of London, ix. 
299. Tergiversation of, x. 12. 

Robinson, Mr., his ditHcult mission 
at the court of Vienna, x. 1^. 
Is complimented by the king for 
bis diplomatic skill, 1 /£. 

Roch^foucauit, in. 233. 

Rochelle, siege v, 13. 

Rochester, earl of, iv. 232. 

Rochester, lord, made chief go¬ 
vernor of Ireland, vii. 366. Dis¬ 
grace of, vui. 63. Death of, ix. 
262. 

Roderic, king of Connaught, i. 167. 

Roderic, one of the first Jesuits, 
U.355. 

Rodney, admiral, obtains a victory 
over tbeFrench atHarlieur,x.361. 

Rodolph, en^ror, iv. 298. 

Rogers, a clergyman of Essex, mar- 
tyrdom of, n. 329. 

Rohan, de due, v. 134. 

RoUo, chief justice, vi. 207. 

Rolto, a Scandinavian state, found¬ 
ed by him in Keustria, 1. 69. 
Neustria ceded to him by Charles 
tlie Simple, 90. 

Rome, »a^ of, ii. 126. 
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Romillf, president of the council, 
despatched to the Hague with 
overtures of peace, \x, 5^0. 

Romuey, lord, appointed groom of 
the stole, ix. 11^. 

Uonquillo don Pedro, vili 82. 

Hooke, admiral sir George, ix, 170. 

Rons, lord, vii. 77 
Root and Branch’* bill for the 
extirpation of prelacy, v. 274 

Rosamond, Fair, tradition of, 1 .177. 

Rosen, general, vni. 328. 

Kosewell, 'J'homas, a dissenting 
preacher, trial ot, vii. 3.0H. 

Roshford, viscount, George Boleyn, 
his trial and condemnation, ii. 
198. 

Rosni, Iv. 131. Ifi3 

Rouew, siege of, iv. 2,3. 

Rous, Francis, elected speaker of 
the house of Barebones’ parlia¬ 
ment, VI. 182. 

Rouse, sir John, vii. 295. Execu¬ 
tion of. 297. 

Ruinbold, execution of, viii. 19. 

Rupert, prince, v. 315.; vii. 49. 

Russell, lord, n 2.50. Delivers ar¬ 
ticles of impeachment against the 
Roman Catholic peers, vii 233. 
Supports the bill of exclusion, 
25b, Arrest of, 312. His trial, 
322. Conviction of, 326. Exe¬ 
cution of, 329. 

Bussell, admiral, ix. 4. Succeeds 
lord Forrington in command of 
the fleet, 14. His correspondence 
with James,19 Removal of, from 
the command, 23. Re-instated, 
35. Charges brought against him, 
Jx 101, Resigns his place, 101. 

Rutland, lord, iv. 51. 

Ruvigny, the French envoy, vii. 
Concludes a money treaty with 
Charles, ii. 163. 

Ruyter, admiral de,vil.l67. Com¬ 
mands the Dutch fleet, and enters 
the Thames. 58. Death, 160. 

Rye-House-Plot, vii. 316. 

Ryiwick, treaty of, tx. 79. 


Sacheverel, Dr. Henry, lx. SS7. 
lmi>eachmcnt of, 238. His de¬ 
fence, 240. Graplutic sketch of 
him bv the duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, 242. 

Sackville, lord George, his extra¬ 
ordinary conduct at the battle of 
Mintlen. x. 371. Resigns his 
commission and returns to Eng¬ 
land, 372; insists on a trial by a 
court-martial; bis sentence,^!* 
Sgdler, sir Ralph, iU, 134 


St. Alban's, battle of, li. 20. 

St. Aldegonde, the count, iii. 280. 

St. AugUbtme, i. 33. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre of, lii. 

225.921. \ 

St. Dunstan, i. .52 Murtior of, 57. 
St. John, Mr. Oliver, iv , 244. His 
mission to the Hague, vi. J54. 
Created viscount Bolingbrooke, 
ix 285. 

St Ruth, viii 343. 

St Thomas, burning of the town of, 
iv 286 

St. Quentin, battle of, li. 339. 
Saladui, i. 181. Enters into a three 
years* truce with Richard I., 188. 
His conversation with thehishop 
of .Salisbury, 188. II is death, 189. 
Salisbuiy, carl of; death and cha¬ 
racter ot, IV. 22?). 

Saltneron, one of the first jesuita, 
ii. 2.W. 

Salviati, the papal nuncio, iii. 228. 

His despatches, 283. 

Salt tax, X 182. 

Sancroft, archbishop, and six pre. 
lates, their petition to James 11 , 

viii. 88. Their committal, 91. 
Acq^uittal of, 96. His jiroposal 
tor legally and securely settling 
the government, 267. Refuses 
to assist at the coronation of 
William and Mary, 323, 

Sancy de Harley, iv. 41. 

Sandilands, sir James, iii. 47. 
Sandivich, lord, commands the En¬ 
glish fleet; his defeat, V 11 44 
Saiulys, moves an address praying 
for Walpole’s dismis'^al, x *2.56. 
Is appointed chancellor of tlie 
excliequer, 265. Resigns his of¬ 
fice, 272. 

Saodys, Kdwyn, bishop of London; 
his' letter to lord Burleigh on the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in* 
243. 

Sandys, sir Edward, iv. 316. 

Sa Fantaleon, don, vi. 193. 
Sarsfleld, vin, 257• 

Savage, iii 3U5. 

Saville, sir John, v. 103. 

Savoy conferences, vii. 2. 

Sawyer, sir Robert, vii. 339. 

Saxe, marshal, x. 281 
Say, lord, execution ii. 13. 
Scheilingberg, battle of, ix. 168. 
Schenck, Martin, iii. 336, 
Srhomberg, marshal, viii. 166. Ar. 

rival of, in Ireland, 332. 

Schultx, toron, Hanoverian envoy, 

ix. 316. 

Scotland, a confession of faith es¬ 
tablished in, iii. 46. Reception 
of the new service book, v. 176. 
Fotinatioii and origin of the lour 
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tables, 17S. Proceedings of the 
Covenanters in, 184. The con¬ 
quest and incorporation of, with 
the commonweiilth of England, 
VI. 159- Episcojiacy restored, 3.^8. 
Insurrection in, vii, 57. 303. 
Union Of with England, ix. 193. 
Change in the treason laws of, 

2 i 28 . 

Scots, invasion of England bv, v, 
219. Second invasion, vi. 98. 
Scottish chronicles, i. 87. 

Scroggs, chief justice, vii. 215. 262. 
Scroop, lord, ui. 140. 

S« roope, colonel Adrian, vi. ."44. 
Sebastian, don, of Portugal, iii. 274. 
Sedgeinoor, b.ittlie of, viii. 23. 
^cdlcy, Catherine, viii. .91. 
Seignelriy, son of the great Colbert, 
vm. 47. Death of, ix. 6. 

Seldon, iv. 314. ; v. 132. 

Stniess, battle of, vii. 141. 

Sc|>tcniiial aci introduced, x. 31. 
Carried l!i rough the house of 
lords, 32. Protests against it, 33. 
Is hurried through the coiiinione, 
34 Ohjections against it exa¬ 
mined, 35—3(1. Attempt to re¬ 
peal It, 212. Is again brought 
under the consideration of par- 
liarnent, 273. Fresh attempt to 
repeat it, 352. 

Serbelhon, a distinguished oflicer, 
appointed to command the ord* 
nance in Alva's array, in. 202. 
Seville, treaty of, x. 152. After 
various delays, is signed, 171, 

Sex by, Edward, vi. 223. 

Seymour, Jane, ii. 190. 225. 
Seymour, sir John, li. 190 
Seymour, sir Edward, viii, 171. 
bhatiesbury, earl of, vu. 116. Hts 
first appearance in pai lianient as 
chancellor ; his “ Trick,” 119. 
llu speech in suppoit of the Ju- 
risiiiction claimed by peers, 157. 
Committed to the tower, 168. Li¬ 
beration of, 175. Ills memorable 
strokeof theoxclusion bill against 
James duke of York, 236. Re* 
moved from the presidency of 
the council, 248. His flight and 
death, 314. His character, 315. 
Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrewa, 
his ihurder, vii. 242. 

Sharpe, Dr. Lionel, his letter to the 
duke of Buckingham, iv. a 
Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury. It. 
224. 

Sheffield, lord, iv. 9. 

Sheldon, bishop of London, vU. s. 
Shelman, sir John, ii. 192. 
Shepiuird, James, executed for a 
de8i|^n of MsaMinating the king, 


Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's, his 
” I.ietter to a Member of the 
Convention,” viii. 264. 

Shipi>en, Mr , votes against the sep¬ 
tennial bill, X. 42. Votes against 
supplies for the Swedish war, 59. 
Is committed to the Tower, (i9. 
Again protests against the Ger¬ 
man ascendancy m politics, 79. 
Votes against the dibsenters’ 

84. Votes against the standing 
army; is reproved by Horace 
Walpole, 187. Refuses to vole 
for the removal of Walpole, 

m 

Shore, Jane, ii. 55. 

Shovel, sir Cloudesley, ix. 23. Me¬ 
lancholy death of, ^19. 
Shrewsbury, battle of, i. .345. 
Shrewsbury, earl of, in. 293. 
Shrewsbury, duke of, ix. 77. Re¬ 
signs hiB office of lord chamber- 
lam, 112. 

Shultz, IV. 302. 

Sibilla, wifeof Robert duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, i. 129. 

Sibthorpe, doctor, vicar of Brack- 
ley, his sermon entitled Apos¬ 
tolic Obedience,” v. 69. 

Sicilian Vesiiers. ni. 71. 

Sidney, sir Philip, iii. 280. Death 
of, 337. 

Sidney, sir Henry, iv. 35. 

Sidney, sir Roliert, iv. 33. 

Sidney, Algernon, vii. 179. Com¬ 
mittal of, to the Tower, .320. Hu 
sentence, 343. His death, 345. 
H IS character, 346. 

Simier, envoy of the duke of Anjou, 
negotiates a marriage with Eli¬ 
zabeth, iv. 277. 

Sinking fund, parliamentary in¬ 
vestigation of, X. 147. Origin of, 
189. Walpole's encroachment 
upon, 190, 191, Again brought 
forward, 225. 

Sixtus V. pope, revives the bulls of 
excommunication against queen 
Elizabeth, iii. ,341, 

Skelton, his recall from the French 
court and committal to thcTower, 
viii 135. 

Skinner, a merchant, his case, vii. 
75, 

Skii^MHi accepts the chief com¬ 
mand in Ireland, vi. 44- 
Sllngsby, sir Henry, vi, 243. 

BluySf battle i. 293. 

Smeaton* Mark,execution of,U. 195 
Smith, Sir Tbomas, iii, 186.., HI 
letter to Burleigh, contalntn; 
some ouriiHU traits of the ch» 
raeter of Charles IK. of France^ 

m 

Smyrna fleet, the, ix.3S. 
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Soderini^ cardinal, ili. 102. 

Solebay, battle of, vil. 105. 

Sotms, count, viii. 227. 

Somers, lord, VIii. 274. His letter 
in reply to secretary Vernon, ix. 
95. Dismissal of, in. His''Heads 
of an Argument lor a Dissolu- 
tion,” 136. 

Somerset, earl of, arrestof him and 
his countess, iv. 255. Trial of 
him and his wife, 258. 

Somerset, duke of, vlii. 83, 

Somerville, John, ui.294. 

Sophia, electress of Hanover, her 
interview with WilUam III. at 
Soo, ix. 119. Her death, 317. 

South Sea company, x.94,9r). Ex¬ 
traordinary success and reverses, 
lOO. Bursting of the bubble ana 
consequences, 101—HO. 

Southwell, a canon of St. Stephen's 
chapel, execution of, for sorcery, 
li 6. 


Southwell, sir Richard, ii 307. 

Southwell, sir Robert, his special 
mission to Madrid, vil 95. 

Spain, negotiation of peace with, iv. 
181. Disputed succession to the 
throne of, ix. 94, War of the 
succssion, 121. England involved 
in war with, x. 76. War between 
France, andjoins France and Sar¬ 
dinia in a war against Austria, 
202. Connection between En¬ 
gland and, 243 Renewal of war 
between England and, 251. 

Speke, vii. 358. 212. 

Spencer, lord, iv. 321. 

Spinola, Frederic, iv. 139. 

Spottiswood, archbishop, v. 276. 

Spurs, the battle of, ii. 118. 

Squires, execution of, iv.64. 

Stafibrd, sir Edward, envoy of Ell- 
zabeth to the court oi France, iii. 
270, 

Stagno, William de,i. 191. 

Stair, lord, viii. 325. His sudden 
recall from Paris, x. 97. 

Standard, battle of thq, i, 135. 

Stanhope, general, ix. 221. Defeat 
of, at Brilnegor, 254s. Madesecre. 
tary of state, x. 4. Denounces the 
l^e noinistry, 8. Is raised to the 
peerage, 7B. His death, 108. 

Stanislaus, proclaimed king of Pd- 
land, X. SOI. 

Stanley, lord, 11.65. 

Stanley, sir William* execution of, 

Staremberg, gmieral. lx. 255. 

Stole, council of, vl 135. 

■Steele, Richard, Ix. 305. His pe- 
litical writings, 3H. Chaim 
brought ageibst hhnj,Sl2. £x- 


pulsion of, 314. Votes for the 
septennial bill, x. 41. 

Stemkirke, battle of, ix. 

Stephen, king of Hungary^ i. 64. 
Stephen, king of England, i. 133. 

His death, 140. His character,140. 
Stewart, Alexander, primate of 
Scotland, killed in the battle of 
Flodden Field, ii. 118. 

Stigland, archbishop of Canterbury, 
i. 101. 

Stillington, bishop of Bath, ii. ,57. 
Stokcfeley, bishop of London, ii. 
212 . 

Stone, the court fool, iv. 182. 

Story, doctor, his trial and execu¬ 
tion, ill. 154. 

Stourton, lord, execution of, ii. 337. 
Strafford, lord (Wentworth), ap¬ 
pointed lord-deputy of Ireland, 
V. 155. His letter to Charles I., 
195. Impeachment of, 237. His 
trial, 246. Higsi)eech,250. His 
letter to the king, 268. Ills exe¬ 
cution, 260. His character, 261. 
Straffbrd, lord, his trial, vii. 2GH. 
His conduct in the Tower, 271. 
His sentence, 273. His execu¬ 
tion, 274. 

Straffi^rd, impeached for high trea¬ 
son, X. 12. The charge against 
him abandoned, 17. 

Strange, lord, v, 304. 

Striklandf his plan of church re¬ 
form, ill. 157. 

Strickland, sir Roger, viii. 149. 
Stuart, James, prior of Stj, An¬ 
drew’s, 111. 52. Created earl of 
Moray, 68. His administration, 
His interview with Mary at Stir, 
ling, 69. 

Stukeiy, iii. 284. 

Styrum, count, the Imperial ge¬ 
neral, ix. 161. 

Sudely, lord, his secret marriage 
with Catherine Farr, ii. 255. Ex¬ 
ecution of, 257. 

Suetonius Paulinus, i. 16. 

Suffolk. William de la Pole, duHe 
of, li. 8. Administration of, 9. 
His murder, U. 

Suf6}lk, duke of, execution of, ii. 
806. 

Suffolk, lord, disgrace and ruin of, 
iv. 2^. 

Sully, duke of, iv. 130. 

Sunoerland, lord, hU mission to 
Siiain, vil. 95. Conversion of, 98. 
Deprived of bis secretaryship, 
281. Reinstalraent of, 809. His 
base intiigues, viii. 124. His dis¬ 
grace, 147. Tr^datlon and re- 
treat of, ix. 87. DismUsal of, 247. 
Is made lord.lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, X. 4. li implicated in the 
South Sea bubble, 106. His 
death, 116. 

Supremacy oath, the fifteen bishops 
refuse to take the, iii. 13. 

Surrey, Henry, earl of, ii. 235. A 
poet, statesman, and warrior, 237. 

Sweyn, kiriK of Denmark, i. 59. 

Swift, IX. 291. His writings, 310. 
His tracts and letters on Wood's 
Halfpence, x. 127* 

Swinton, sir John, i. 566. *, vl, 357. 

Syranel, his pretensions to the 
throne of England, ii. 72.7.5. 

Syndcrcombe, ms plot, vi. 222, 


T. 


Tacitus, Cornelius, i. 18. 

Tugcl, the pensionary, his letter to 
Stuart, viii. 120. 

Talbot, defeat and death of, I'n the 
battle nt Chattilon, i. 377. 

Talloret, count, tx. 1U4. His arrival 
ill I^ndoii, 117. 

Talleyrand, cardinal, 1.302. 

Tancarville, William de, chamber¬ 
lain to Henry L, i. 130. 

Tancred, the usurper of Sicily, i. 
192. 

Tanken'Ule, lord, ix. 104. 

Tavannes, marshal, in. 217. His 
nictncirs, 229. 

Teligny, iii. 233. 

Temple, sir William, vii. 43. Con¬ 
tracts with De Witt; the Triple 
League, 70. Recall of, from Hol¬ 
land, 94. Hts scheme of a new 
council, 233. Removal of, from 
the council, 281. 

Temple, sir Richardl viii. 274. 

Tesse, marshal, ix. 179. 

Test Act, the, vii. 125, 

Teutonic race, i. 6. 

Tewkesbury, the battle of, ii. 43. 

Tetzel, a Dominican, one of the 
chief distributors of mdulgeuces 
in Germany, ii. 138. 

“ The Balancing letter,” ix. 8®. 

“ The Declaration of Breda,*’ “ The 
Incident,*' v. 277. 279. 

*• The Maid of Hatfield,” vii, 2&i. 

TheodOric. i. 21. 

'* The St, Bartholomew of the 
Presbyterians, vii. 21. 

Thirlby, bishop of Ely, li. 328. 

l*hoiraf, governor of the isle of 
Rhfe,v.74. 

Thomas h.Becket.i. 145. 

Thoihas Valentine, iv. 162, 

Thorne, Robert, iii. 173. 

Thorp, 'rhomai, speaker of the 


house of commons in the reign of 
Henry VI., li. 17. 

Thon, Christopher de, iii. 226 

Throgmorton, sir Nicholas, ii. 306.; 
iii. 108. 

Throgmorton, Francis. Throg¬ 
morton plot, iii. 296. 

Thurloe, made secretary of state, 
VI. 191. 

Tliurot, a French adventurer, lands 
a body of troops at Carrickfergus; 
is defeated by captain Elliot, x. 
364. 


Thurr6, count, his speech to his 
followers, iv. 300. 

Tilly, general, v. 66. 

Titus, colonel, vii. 279. 

Tonge, doctor, vh. 198. 

Toomovit, Henry, an amhaasador, 
burnt at Smith field, in. 170. 

’ Torcy, marquis de, lx. 117. French 
secretary of state, 231. His ne. 
^tiatioiis for peace at the Hague, 

Torquemada, the first inquisitor ge¬ 
neral, ii. 348. 

Torrington, lord, viii. 164. ; ix, 5. 

Tothill, colonel, vi-157. 

Totrig, son of Goodwin, earl of 
Kent, i. 70. 

Toulon, attempt on, by the allied 
armies, ix. 267. 

Tournay, siege and capture of, ix. 
233. 

Tourville, vice-admiral of France, 
lx. 4. 


Towton, the battle of, ii. 33. 

Townshend, appointed secretary of 
state, X. 4. Nominated lord 
president of the council, 96. Op¬ 
poses the treaty of Seville, IBS. 
His£ resignation, 161. Fersonal 
conflict with Walpole, 162. 

Tracy, William de, one of the mur¬ 
derers of Becket, i. KH. 

Trajan, i. 21, 

Tramontane, Barbarirus, ix. 70- 

lYansham, Richard, iii. 177. 

Traquair, earl, V. l^h. 195. 

Trencha^,^made secretary of state, 
lx.35. Death of.48. 

Trent, the councils of, ii. 351. 

Trbntnam, lord, his contested elec¬ 
tion, X. 291. . . » 

TfesiUan.chicnustice, i.d2b. Exe¬ 
cution of, Sm. 

Trevor, sir John, vii. 7n. Siatidcer 
of the house of commons. Ac¬ 
cused of bribery and exi)eUed,ix, 


45- 

.Triads, Welsh, i. 85- ^ 

Triennial Act, repeal of, vii. 97 * 
Trolh'pi Andrew, ii. 25. 

Tromo, admiral von, defeats the 
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Spanish fleet, v, 197> His death, 
VI liK). 

Troyes, treaty of, i. 365. 

Tnimball, sir William, via. 103. 

Elected secretary of state, ix. 48. 
Tuiibtall, bishop of Durham, ii. 
SJ.'il,, ui. 15. 

I'urcMiic, marshal, vii. 113. Death 
of, 161 

Turner, Dr., v. 33. 

I’unicr, Mrs., iv. 252. 

Turner, sir Edward, vii. 118. 
Turner, bishop, viii. 28. 287. 

Tyler, Wat, i. 318. Execution of 
his followers, 32U. 

Tyrconnel, duke, designs and cha¬ 
racter of, viiL 69. His intrigues, 
254. 

'J’yrone, carl of, iv. 70.; vii. 357. 


U. 

Udall, iv. 29. 

tUnck of Carinthia, i. 191- 

Unfravillc, Gilbert de, earl of An¬ 
gus, 1 . 2^. 

Unigcnitus bull, x. 318. 

Upion of Hall, a league so called, 
IV. 223. 

Unton, sir Henry, iv. 40. 

Urban 11., pope, his address to the 
crusaders before the taking of 
Jerusalem, i. 120. 

Utrecht, union of, iii. 273. Treaty 
of, IX. 274. Articles of the treaty, 
285. Proclamation of the peace 
of, 111 England, 293. 

Uxbridge, the treaty of, v. 350. 

Uxelles, marshal de, ix 248. 


V. 

Valdez, don Pedro, his capture, iv. 

6 . 

Van Citters, the Dutch, vlLl. 107. 
Vandals^ the, i. 30. 

Vane, sir Henry, v. 909. His exe¬ 
cution, vii. 19. 

Van Gall, bishop of Munster, vii. 
43. 

Van Ness, the Dutch admiral, vii. 

101 . 

Verga^de John, iii, 204. 

Vasa, Gustavus, ii. 148. 

Vaiidois, the, i. 321.; vt 212. 
Velasco, constable of Castile, iv. 
39. 184. 

Venables, admiral, vi. 210. 
Veiiddme, cardinal, proclaimed by 
the league by the style of diaries 
X., iv. 21. 

Venddme, duke ofl his victories in 
Italy, ix. 178. His 4esth, 300. 


Vere, sir Francis, iv. 43* 61. 

Vernon, admiral, captures Porto 
Bello; Ills subsequent failures, 
X. 253. , 

Vervins, governor of Boulogne, ii. 
233. 

Vervins, the peace of, iv. 57- 

Vespasian, i. 15. 

Vienna, treaty of, x. 131. Second 
treaty of, 171. 

Vigu, capture of, ix. 1.'j7. ^ 

Villars, marquis de, vu 9.5. 

Villars, marbhal, his campaign in 
Flanders, IX. 161. liivestb Douay, 
284. 

Villa-Viciosa, battle of, ix. 255. 

ViUcroy, marshal, iv. i;5l. His 
campaign, 162. His defeat at 
Bainilies, 188. 

Vilhers, George (sec Buckingham), 
IV. 247. 

Viiiesauf, the historian, i. 188. 

Visigoths, the, i. 30. 

Vives, John Louis, his account, in 
a letter to Erasmus, of the pro¬ 
ceedings ot the inquisition, ti. 
349. 

Voltaire, iii. 232. 

Von Paris, an eminent surgeon, 
burnt to death for heresy, ii. 
274. 

Vorsiius, Conrad, iv. 226 


W. 


Wakeman, sir George, his trial, 
vu. 244. 

Waldeck, prince, ix. 13. 

Waldgravc, sir ^ward, iii. 128. 

Wales, early history of, i. 247. 

Wales, prince of, appointed guard¬ 
ian and lieulenaut during the ab¬ 
sence of George 1., x. 51. His 
father's liatred to him, and acts 
of despotism, 61. Retires into 
the country, 86. His impetuous 
conduct towards his father 
George II., 230. Not admitted to 
the death-bed of the queen, 232. 
His firm opixisition to Waipole, 
263. Death of, ^4, His secret 
influence in the cabals of the ca. 
bina,343.* 

Wallace, sir William, i. 261. Ex. 
ecution of, 262. 

Wallenstein, the duchy of Mecklen- 
btirg bestowed on him, v, 206. 

Waller, Edmund, v. 206. His con- 
^macy, called “ Waller’s Plot,’* 

Waller, six William, v. 324 
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WaUingford house, council of 
oHicern at, vl, 270. 

■Walters, Lucy, vl. ,362. 

WaliKile, sir Robert, ix. 271. Ap¬ 
pointed paymaster-general of the 
forces, X. 4. Causes the arrest 
ot some of the late Tninistry, 10. 
Retires from oillce, 60. His fi¬ 
nancial projects, 61. His quarrel 
with Stanhofte, 62. Attempts to 
repel the charge of Tenality, 63. 
Votes against the dissenters* hill, 
to embarrass the court; subse¬ 
quent regret, 84. Opixtses the 
!^uth-Sca company, 95. Ap¬ 
pointed payraabter of the forces, 
96. His financial arrangements 
during the South-Sea panic, 105. 
HU family ennobled. 123. Cre¬ 
ated kntght of the bath, and after¬ 
wards installed knight of the gar. 
ter, 12H. Continued in bis omce 
by George 11., 145. Obliged by 
the king's obstinacy to compro¬ 
mise his principles, 150. His 
pacific measures in opposition 
to TowuhhenU, 155. Violent 
quarrel between the two states¬ 
men, 162. Brings forward the 
excise bill, 191. Is forced to 
abandon the measure, 198. His 
consummate prudence and tem¬ 
perance in debate, 238. His de¬ 
fence against Sandy’s charges, 
257. His increasing unpopularity, 
260. ' He.Higns all olhce and is 
created earl of Orford, 264 Se¬ 
cret committee of inquiry into his 
conrluci, 2f)7. Fails from want of 
evidence ; his character, 268. His 
death, 270. 

Walsingham, the English ambas¬ 
sador at Paris, iii. 241. ills death, 
IV. 26. 

War, the Dutch, vii. 39. 97. 

Warbeck, Perkin, li. 77. His re¬ 
ception in Ireland ; his cause es¬ 
poused by the king of Scotland ; 
his marriage with lady Catherine 
Gordon, 80. Execution of, 86. 

Ward, sir Patience, vii. 311. 

■Worham, archbishop, li 171 

Warwick, earl of, his character, ii. 
40. Killed in the battle of Bar- 
net, 42. 

Warwick. Dudley, cad of, it 260. 
Made lord high sdhniral, 263. 
Crea^ duke of Northumber¬ 
land, z65. 

Washington, tna|or, his brave but 
useless rc«istance to the French 
forces at Ohio, x 323. 

Watson, bishop, ili. Ifi. 

Weehnakcr, John, an atiabapUst« 
burnt at Smith field, iil 27CL 


Wentworth, Peter, iv, 27. 

Wentworth, sir Thomas, apostacy 
of, V. 103. Appointed lord deputy 
of Ireland, 1A5. His letter to 
Charles I., 194, 

Wentworth, lady Henry, vlh. 11. 

Westminster Abbey, conferences 
between catholic and prolcstant 
divines, iii. 11. 

Weston, sir Francis, execution of. 
ii, 197. 

Weston, dean of Westminster, ii. 
314. 

Weston, air Richard, iv. 322.: vii 

261 . 

Weston, lord treasurer, his cha¬ 
racter, V. 122. Death of, 167. 

Wexford, storming and taking of, 
by Oliver Cromwell, vi. 143. 

Wharton, lord, committal to the 
Tower of, vu. 168. Liberation n<, 
175. Appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, ix. 225. Death of, x. 
20 . 

Wheoler, sir Francis; his expe¬ 
dition, ix. S3. 

Whigs, a list of those who took 
money from Louis XIV., vii, 226. 

White, bishop, ili. 15. 

White, Thomas, iv. 26. 

Whiteiocke, iv. 314.; v 126. 

Whitgift, arcbbijhop, iii, 288.; iv. 
174. 

Wickliftb, his doctrine, L 320. His 
death, 321. 

Wighttnan, Edward, burnt for 
heresy, iv, 227. 

Wtibruham, attorney-general, hi. 
148. 

Wildman, major, viii 152. 

Wilks, sir Thomas, iii. 268.; iv. 

34t 

William the Lion, king of Scot, 
land, i, 168. 

William of Walworth, i. 319. 

William, Fitz-Robert, i. 127. His 
death, 131. 

William of Wickham, bishop of 
Winchester, i. 325. 

William of Nassau, prince of 
Orange, ii. 3M. Declared go¬ 
vernor of Brabant, iii. 266. 

WUUam the Conoueror, I. 00. His 
marriage, 91. His address to his 
army, 98. Dil>feats the Saxons in 
the battle of Hastings, 99. Coro¬ 
nation of, 101. Establishes the 
payment of Peter's pence, 101. 
His deatli. 111. His character, 
112 . 

William II. proclaimed and 
crowned at Westminster, i. 117. 
His government, 119. Death of, 
119 

WilllW 111. of England, vi. 194s 
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Birth of, vii. 10$. His character, 

103. Invested with the com¬ 
mand of the armies and fleets of 
the republic, 104; His marriage 
with the princess Mary, 170. He 
Visits Ixnidon; objects of his visit, 

$99. His professions of goodwill 
to James, viii. 11. Receives the 
memorable invitation to Eng. 
land, l$5. His active prenara. 
tions for the invasion of England, 

135. 'I'akes leave of the states, 

136. Landing of, at Torbay, 165. 

His entrance into Exeter, 109. 

A spurious declaration in his 
name, entitled *' Third Declara¬ 
tion of the Prince of Orange,” 

197. His warrant to remove king 
James, $26. His entry into Lon¬ 
don, $31. Ills address to the 
Lords, 234. His answer to the 
addresses of both houses, 249. 

Issues letters for his memorable 
convention, 250. His discontent 
peiidiug tlie settlement of the 
crown, 294. His character, 296. 

The throne voted to him and 
Mary, 300 Proclaimed, 306, His 
new government, 311. His first 
address to both houses since his 
accession, 312. Proposes the abo¬ 
lition of the hearth-money tax, 

3l5. Takes the coronation oath 
of Scotland, 325 Arrival of, in 
Ireland, 338. Returns from Ire¬ 
land, ix 1. Regency of his queen, 

2. His arrival at the Hague, 8. 

His address to the congress, 9. 

Opens hisS third parliament, 14, 

Sails for Holland, 18. A plot to 
assassinate him in Flanders, 25. 

Arrival of, in England, 26. Re. 
fuses his assent to the triennial 
bill, 29. Refuses his assent to 
the place bill, 41. His triumph¬ 
ant capture of Namur, 50 l At¬ 
tempt to assassinate him, 54. 

His proclamation for the appre¬ 
hension of the conspirators of 
the assassinaticn plot, 59. Ccn. 
sents to the succession of the 
prince of Wales, 81. Proposes a 
standing army, 83. Negotiates 
the partition trea^. 91. Returns 
to London, 97. Final dismissal 
of his Dutch guards, Nego¬ 
tiates a second partition treaty at 
Loo, 104. Grants the Irish for¬ 
feitures to his favourites, 106. 

Gives his assent to the bill of 
assumption, lOdi Gives his as¬ 
sent to the act of settlement^ 132. 

His last parliament; an act of 
attainder passed against the pro. 


tender, 139. His illness, 141. His 
death, 143. His character, 144. 
Williams, bishop, iv. $61. Dis- 

S race and removal v. 21. 
lelease of, 235. 

Williams, sir A., ii. 310. . 

Williams, sir Roger, iii. ^6.; iv. 
39 

Williams, dean of Westminster, 
made lord keeper, and created 
bishop of Lincoln, iv. 323. 
Williamsom sir Joseph, vii. 137. 
Willirt, sir Richard, vi, 277. 
Willoughby, sir Hugh, lii. 174. 
Willoughby, lord, iv. 21. 

Wilson, doctor, iii. 256. 
Wimbledon,! iscount, his disastrous 
expedition, v. 18. 

Winchester, Peter, bishop of, first 
minister to Henry 111., i. 231. 
Windebank, colonel, v. ^4. 
Windham, sir William, lx. 299. 
Introduces the Schism Bill, 
319. 

Window Tax, imposition of, lx. 53. 
Wingfield, lady, ii.l92. 

Winward, sir Ralph, iv. 130. Me¬ 
morials of, 130. 

Witchcraft, repeal of statutes 
against, x. 220. 

Wilcnagemote, the, i. 74. 

Witt, John de, vii. 109. 

Witt, Cornelius de, vu. 109. Mas. 
sacre of. 111. 

Wolfe, general, lays siege to Que¬ 
bec, 3(38 ; his death in the mo¬ 
ment of victory, x. 369. 

Wolsey, cardinal Thomas, ii. Ad¬ 
ministration of, li, 119. A scene 
between him and sir Thomas 
More, 125. Aspires to the papacy, 
126. Deprived of tl;ie great seal; 
proceedings against him, 163. 
His death, 166. 

Wood, Wiiiiam, his hslf^nce, x. 
127, 

WoodviUe, lady Elizabeth, her 
first meeting with Edward IV., 
ii. 38. Her clandestine marriage, 
and coronation, 39. 

Woodviile, sir Richard, ii. 39. 
Worcester, earl of, John Tlptopt, 
one of the earliest patrons and 
cultivators of letters among the 
English nobility, ii. 18. 
Worcester^liattle of, vi. 153. 

Wren, bishop of, v. 240. 

Wright, sir Nathan, ix. 112. 
Wrothesley, the chancellor, ii. 249. 
252, 

Wroth, At Robert, iv. ISR 
Wyatt, sir Thomas, revolt of, ii. 
Execution, 307. 

Wyndham'f defmee of Bidingw 
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broke, X. 159. His seceasion firom 
parliament, 'iVl. 


X. 

Xavier, Francis, the apostle of the 
Jesuits, u. 365. 


Y. 

Velverton, sir Henry, speaker of 
the house of commons, iv. 54. 
His curious speech^ 54. 


York, Rowland, iii. 339. 

York, council of peers at, v, 231. 
York, duchess of, Death of, viL 
22 . 


Z. 


Zaragoca, battle of, ix. 2.5S. 

Ziska, iv.S99. 

Zosiinus, an historian of Constan- 
tincnile, i. 26. 

Zuinglius, Ulrick, ii. 143. 
Zuyhstein, his mission, viii. 119. 
His second mission, 125. Kelums 
to the Hague, 127. 


THE END. 
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